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SOME FACTS ABOUT FROST AND SNOW. 


BY DR. CHARLES H. CAMPBELL. 


SNOW-CRYSTALS. 


ordinary phenomena of frost and 
snow are only too well known to the in- 
habitants of this “ cloud-obscured land,” and 
during the last few winters the discomforts 
connected with their appearance have, no 
doubt, firmly fixed them in our minds. ° 

To awake on a wintry morning with the 
thermometer standing, it may be, several de- 
grees below zero, and to find the windows 


‘obscured by a dense flower-like tracery, our 


baths covered with ice, the water supply cut 
off, the gas extinguished, and the dim light 
of the morning rendered still more melan- 


‘choly by the flaky masses of snow falling so 
silently from the leaden-colored sky, are ex- 
‘periences apt to make us consider frost and 


as subjects indeed, 


with which the less we have to do the bet 
ter. 

There are many things, however, connect- 
ed with frost and snow which are extremel 
interesting, and the consideration of whic 
may enable us to pass a winter afternoon 
both pleasantly and profitably, 

If we examine somewhat minutely the 
fallen snow, we shall find it a very beautiful 
substance indeed. It is made up of smail 


‘crystals of ice; some of them of rare beauty, 


especially when quietly deposited on the 
= of mountains and other retired places. 
The accompanying illustration shows some 
of these forms. The most simple seems to 
be a star with six rays; these rays get filled 
up in a marvelous manner with little spicules 
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of ice, and thus these graceful flower-like 


forms are gradually bui't up. 
It is not dificult. to understand generally 


the formation of snow. We know very 
well that from the surface of the sea and 
land there is a constant stream of vapor of 
water ascending into the atmosphere; even 
snow itself gradually disappears from this 
cause; in fact, it evaporates just as surely, 
though not so quickly, as boiling water. 
Now the quantity of this watery vapor that 
rises depends mainly on the temperature of 
the air. If the day is hot, a large quantity 
of vapor ascends ; but if the day be cold, the 
same quantity cannot be retained as vapor. 
If, therefore, there be a great quantity of 
this vapor in the air, and the weather gets 
colder, some of it must come down, either in 
the shape of rain, hail, or snow. Which 
form the vapor takes mainly depends on 
how much the temperature falls; if it falls 
below 32 deg. (the — point of water), 
then we have either hail or snow. Hail 
seems to be due to sudden change of temper- 
ature; the ascending vapor, for instance, 
meetiag cold currents of air coming sudden- 
ly upon it, and freezing so rapidly that the 
ice cannot assume those beautiful forms we 
have noticed. Snow, again, forms when the 
change is more gradual; and the more quiet- 
ly and gradually the freezing takes place, the 
more beautiful are the forms which the snow 
crystals assume. In the higher regions of 
our atmosphere, where the temperature is 
always below freezing point, the watery va- 

r may exist somewhat permanently in the 

m of ice; thus, there is good evidence for 
believing that those light fleecy cirrus clouds 
we see, even insummer, high up in our at- 
mosphere are really composed of minute ice 
crystals. On the tops of high mountains, 
such as the White or Green Mountains, 
snow is deposited in rather a different man- 
ner, depending on the cooling effect of the 
expansion of the air. If we forcibly com- 
press air into smaller bulk, it becomes 
warmer ; indeed, by sudden compression we 
may raise its temperature sufficiently high to 
os tinder or other inflammable substance on 


Now the converse of this is also true: 
namely, if we expand a gas, we cool it or 
lower its temperature. Let us consider the 
effects of this law on air at the base of some 
tall mouutain in a warm country like Italy. 
In the first place, the air gets charged with 
vapor, as we have already noticed; as it 
gets heated by contact with the land, it ex- 
pands, ~_ hke a balloon, and begins to as- 
cend the mountain-side; as it rises, the 
—s of the atmosphere above it gets 

allows it to expand still more, and 
in doing so it gets colder, as it cannot now 

t heat from the warm land it has left be- 


it can no longer retain its watery vapor, 
which it gradually deposits on the moun- 
tain-side; it may be at first as mist and 
rain, but as it rises into the higher regions 
as snow. Thus those regions of perpetual 
snow are supplied with a ceaseless current 
of vapor-laden air. It is interesting tu ob- 
serve that this process is a regular distilla- 
tion and condensation, quite analogous to 
the heating and vaporizing of water in our 
steam-boilers, and its condensation in our 
engines, although carried on at a much low- 
er temperature. 

The question now arises, “ What becomes 
of all this snow?” It can’t go on forever 
accumulating on the summit of the moun- 
tain. To answer this question we have to 
consider a very simple phenomenon, In 
the days of our boyhood we have often 
hardened snow-balls by pressing them very 
hard in our hands, and we may have noticed 
that they, in fact, became hard balls of ice 
if sufficiently compressed. Now, this fact 
enables us to see what becomes of the snow 
that is being-continually deposited on moun- 
tain-tops. Its own weight compresses and 
hardens it into ice, and that ice is forced 
down the mountainside from the same 
cause, wearing out for itself a channel in 
the solid rock, grinding and marking it in its 
course, until it reaches the warmer regions, 
where it is melted, and forms refreshin 
streams and rivers to beautify the lan 
These great ice rivers, or glaciers, as they 
are called, perform important work in the 
economy of nature in modifying the aspect 
of the land, cutting out lake basins, and 
nears in various ways the form of the 
world. From the markings they have left 
on the rocks in various parts of the world, 
we see they must have prevailed to a much 
larger extent in ancient times than they do 
now. At one time, indeed, the greater part 
of the world would seem to have been cov- 
ered with a great cap of snow and ice down 
to the water’s edge. 

Having considered the formation of snow 
from the freezing of watery vapor, we have 
now to turn our attention to the action of 
frost on liquid water. It is perhaps unfortu- 
nate that we are in the habit of speaking of 
so many degrees of frost, as this rather 
tends to obscure the meaning of the term, as 
‘it it were some unique property of water; 
whereas it is rather a negative term, indica- 
ting the absence or diminution of heat, and 
its effects in freezing water are quite analo- 
gous to other phenomena which at first sight 
seem to have no connection with it what- 
ever. Thus ordinary iron in a solid state 
might be termed frozen iron, as it is pro 
duced by abstracting heat from the liquid or 
molten form of that metal. The only differ- 


in the valley ; getting colder and colder 


ence is, the temperature at which iron 
freezes is very much higher than that at 
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A WINTER SCENE IN NEW ENGLAND. 


— water freezes, but the change is quite 
similar. 

It would not re Nate a very lively imagina- 
tion to picture a planet where all the water 
existed in the form of huge masses of ice- 
rock, and where the inhabitants, suited to 
live in a very low temperature, might be 


greatly astonished when told that the tem- 
perature of their world was once so high 
that all these huge masses of solid ice-rock 
existed in a fluid state, just as we regard the 
time when the solid rocks of our world were 


in a liquid or molten condition. If this 
analogy between the freezing of water and 
the solidifying of other bodies be kept in 
our minds, it will enable us more clearly to 
appreciate the various phenomena connected 
therewith, and to take a wider grasp of the 
subject. Our daily experience teaches us 
that bodies solidify when they lose a certain 
amount of heat; and the freezing of water is 
just one of many casésof this kind, although 
certainly a most important one in relation to 
ourselves, 

Let us consider, then, the behaviour of wa- 
ter as we gradually abstract heat from it. 
Most bodies contract as they cool, We are 
quite familiar with this fact, and utilize it in 
many ways in daily life. For instance, we 
put the iron rims on cart-wheels quite hot, 
and when they cool, their contraction binds 
the wheel firmly together. Now, water fol- 
lows this general law of cooling to a certain 
extent. we put some boiling water into a 
long narrow glass vessel, we can readily ob- 
serve the contraction .f its volume as it 
cools ; when, however, its temperature falls 
to abont 39 deg. in our Fahrenheit scale, the 
contraction suddenly ceases, and as it cools 


still more, it begins to expand in a gradual 
manner, till the temperature of 32 deg. is 
reached, when it freezes, and in doing so un- 
dergoes a great increase of volume: eight 
volumes of water becoming nearly nine vol- 
umes of ice. The expansion of water in be- 
coming ice, and the force with which it does 
so, mav be very simply illustrated. Fill a 
bottle with water, and cork it tightly, and 
place it outside the window on a frosty 
nig In the morning the water will be a 
solid lump of ice, and either the cork will be 
forced out, and its place taken by a plug of 
ice, or the bottle will be broken. el 
so great is the force of expansion that an 
iron bomb filled with water, and then ex- 
posed in the manner described, will be burst. 
The expansion of water as its temperature 
is lowered beyond 39 deg., and its sudden 
expansion on becoming ice, are of consider- 
able importance in the economy of nature. 
We know very well that when a body ex- 
pands it becomes srecifically lighter, and 
consequently the lighter fluid or solid will 
float on the surface of the heavier. There- 
fore in our rivers, Jakes, and so forth, when 
the surface water reaches its densest point, 
39 deg., it sinks to the bottom, and this goes 
on under ordinary circumstances until the 
whole mass cools to that point; the surface 
then cools to 32 deg., when it freezes, and 
the ice, being very light, remains on the sur- 
face, and acts as a protector to the water be- 
neath, as ice is a very bad conductor of heat, 
and keeps the water beneath it from cooling, 
much in the same way as a tea-cosy keeps 
the teawarm. The consequence of this ac- 
tion is that our lakes, and so forth, freeze 
much more gradually than they would other- 
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wise do. Were water to continue to con- 
tract as it cooled down to 32 dey., the 
whole depth would be cooled to that tem- 
perature, and then the least degree of frost, 
as we term it, would freeze the whole mass 
into a sulid lump of ice at once, which would 
be exceedingly inconvenient, as it would 
close up all water supplies very Dei in 
winter time, and be very fatal to life. 

The expansive force of ice is often very 
troublesome in our household arrangements 
in bursting our water-pipes. As it is only 
when the thaw comes and the melted ice 
pours through the broken pipe, many people 
suppose the bursting of the pipes is due to 
the expansion of ice in becoming water ; but, 
as we have seen, this is not the case: the 
pipes are realiy burst when tle ice is formed, 
not when it melts, but the crack is closed up 
by the ice itself, and we don’t know the 
damage till the thaw comes. It is rather 
unfortunate that in building our houses, the 
water-pipes are led often through the coldest 


parts, among the rafters and near the slates, 
where the temperature is soon lowered to 
the freezing point, It would be more in 
keeping with our knowledge if sume care 
was taken in pone See from the ef- 
fects of the weather. here water is plen- 
ty, that is when you have a private spring, it 
is a good plan, however, in very severe weath- 
er to keep one or two of the taps constantly 
running to a small extent, as this keeps up a 
current through the Pipes, and running wa- 
ter is not so readily frozen as still water; 
and, besides, the expansion of the ice acts 
merely in narrowing the opening ay 
which the water ruus, and not against the 
sides of the pipe. This is easily understood. 
A pipe shut up at both ends is just like a 
bottle full of water corked tightly, and if the 
water freezes it must burst, as we have seen 
in our experiment; but if it has a narrow 
stream of water sing through its centre, 
the only effect of the expansion is gradually 
to shut up the passage for this stream. 


THE BILL OF PORTLAND. 


ROCKY peninsula projects into the 
A English Channel from the shore of 
Dorsetshire, seventeen miles west-south- 
west of St. Alban’s Head, and is nine miles 
in circuit. It is composed of oolitic lime- 
stone ; slopes southward, with an even sur- 
face, from the height of four hundred and 
ninety feet to that of thirty feet above sea- 
level, and its sides, which have been worn 
into fantastic caverns by the furious action 
of the waves, are extremely rugged. Its ap- 
pearance suggests that of a beak; hence its 
name Bill of Portland. 

This peninsula, frequently called Portland 
Isle, is supposed to have been once an isl- 
and, but for ages it has been connected with 
tre mainland by Chesil Bank, an extraordi- 
nary ridge of loose shingle, which, after run- 
ning northwest in a straight line close to the 
shore for about ten miles, joins the mainland 
at Abbotsbury. Southwest winds prevail on 
this part of the coast, and during their con- 
tinuance the long ridge of Chesil Bank is 
lashed by a frightful sea and is the scene of 
frequent shipwrecks. The long narrow in- 
let of the sea, which extends between this 
bank and the shore, is called the Fleet, and 
is the haunt of numerous wild-fowl. Port- 
land Castle, in the north of the peninsula, is 
a ponderous building erected by Henry VIII. 


as a protection for this part of the coast in 
1520. Pennsylvania Castle, in a most ro- 
mantic district on the east coast, was built 
by ae Penn, the grandson of the founder 
of Pennsylvania. Rufus Castle, or, as it is 
commonly called, Bow-and-Arrow Castle, al- 
so on the east coast, is now a ruin, and is 
said to have been built by Willian Rufus. 

On the southern extremity of the peninsu- 
la are two lighthouses, one one hundred ard 
thirty, and the other one hundred and nine- 
ty-seven feet apove sea-level. Between the 
southen point and the Shambles, three 
miles to the southeast, a dangerous surf, 
well known as the Race of Portland, is 
raised by the rushing of the impetuous 
tides. 

The convict prison, near the east coast, 
erected in 1848. consists of eight wings be- 
side the hospital, chapel, barracks, and cot- 
tages for the wardens. It accommodates 
about fifteen hundred convicts, beside the 
officers, and is maintained at an annual cost 
of upwards fifty thousand pounds sterling, 
or at the rate of thirty-three pounds per 
prisoner. 

The inhabitants of the peninsula long re- 
mained a peculiar people, intermarrying and 
preserving, generation after generation, the 
many Curious customs of their ancestors, 
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THE CHESIL BANK, FROM PORTLAND, ENGLAND. 


The peninsula itself is chiefly remarkable 
for its abundant supply of excellent spring- 
water, for its building-stone, and for its breed 
of sheep, the flesh of which, well known as 
Portland mutton, is celebrated for its flavor. 

Portland stone, the celebrated building 
material of which many of the principal 
buildings of London, including St. Paul's 
Cathedral, Somerset House, and many of 
the churches, are constructed, is the oolitic 
limestone of Dorsetshire, which constitutes 
geologically the Portland and Purbeck Beds. 
The quarries are chiefly located in Portland 
and Purbeck and in the Vale of Wardner. 
The quantity raised is very large. During 
the heavier works at the Portland Breakwa- 
ter, seven hundred and thirty thousand tons 
per annum were required for that structure 
alone, and about thirty or forty ‘housand 
tons are sent annually to London and other 
places. There are three different qualities 
of the stone in the same quarry; the upper- 
coat ea many fossils and is of a coarse 
grain; it is therefore used chiefly for much 
work, such as foundations. it is called 
roach by the quarrymen. ‘The middle bed 
is much broken, and is called the rubble or 
rubbly bed, and is of little value; the lower 
one i; fine, white, and compact, and is called 
the whit or best bed. This last is that 


which is used for fine building purposes 
We append, for the information of our scien- ¢ 
tific readers, Professor Daniell’s analysis of 
this stone : — 


Silica . . . . 
Carbonate of lime . . 


+ 1.20 
Carbonate of magnesia 


95 16 
1.20 
0.50 
1.94 


Iron and alumina .. 
Waterandloss ... 


100.00 
with quite often a trace of bitumen. 


The expanse of water between the Dorset- 
shire Coast and the peninsula of Portland 
has been converted into a harbor of refuge 
by the Portland Breakwater. An act of Par- 
liament was obtained in 1847, authorizing 
the work. Starting from the northeast point 
of the peninsula it stretches nearly due 
north for more than two miles, with suitab'e 
openings for the ingress and egress of shi,- 
ping. The work was done more easily than 
that of any other great breakwater, as the 
peninsula supplied an abundance of stone, 
which the steep shores afforded facility for 
lowering rapidly. It is an upright ashlar 
superstructure, with a parapet founded on a 
mound of rubble stones, and was done chief- 
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ly by convict labor. The depth is about | became useful as soon as constructed, in- 
ity feet at low water. From the nature of | creasing the safety of Portland Bay as a 
the operation, every part of the breakwater | harbor of refuge. 


BERLIN. 


Bern the capital of Prussia, and one 
of the most beautiful towns in Europe, 
is in the province of Brandenburg, regency 
ot Potsdam, in the midele of a sandy plain 
on both sides of the Spree, and is twelve 
miles in circumference. It is the usual resi- 
dence of the monarch and seat of the princi- 
It is divided into five } 

t is divi nto five large parts or quar- 
which, in are towns 
rlin, properly so called ; Cologne, divi 
into Old and New Cologne; Friederich- 
swerder, Friedrichstadt, Dortheenstadt or 
Neustadt. These are subdivided into twen- 
ty-two quarters, or sections, which, altogeth- 
er, comprehend two hundred and eighty 
streets and twenty public places. The 
streets are broad afd straight, crossing at 
right angles ; the houses and even the great- 
er part of the public buildings are of brick 
and plaster; and from the flatness of the 
ground the water in the drains stagnates, 
causing disagreeable and noxious odors, and 
the foot goog are so narrow as to make 
it difficult for two persons to walk abreast. 
Among the streets the principal are the 
Friederichstrasse, four thousand and sixty- 
eight paces in length, and the magnificent 
street called Unter den Linden, one thou- 
sand and thirty-two wey long, and onehun- 
dred and sixty-one feet in breadth, planted 
with four rows of trees, and lined with su- 
petb edifices. This fine street is terminated 
on the west by the magnificent Branden- 
burg Gate, erected in 1790, of colossal size, 
designed as an imitation of the Propyleaum 
of Athens and surmounted by a car of Vic- 
tory drawn by four horses, which was car- 
ried away the French in 1807, and 
brought back in triumph in 1814, when the 
Prussians bestowed upon the goddess the 
eagle and the iron crown, which she now 
bears. Among the places, or squares, may 
be mentioned the Wilhelmsplatz, bordered 
with lime-trees, and ornamented with statues 
of the celebrated warriors of Prussia; the 
Lustyarden, planted with poplars and chest- 
nut-trees, and adorned by a statue of Prince 
Leopold of Anhalt-Dessau; the square of 
the Opera, with the statue of Blucher and 

other military heroes. 


The city is encircled by a wall with six- 
teen gates, beside two fortes d'eau. The 
ramparts serve for the purposes of police, 
but are useless as means of defence. There 
are forty-one bridges, the most remarkable 
of which are the Lange Briiche, adorned by 
a statue of Frederick William, and Keenigs- 
Briiche. The city is also embellished with 
many splendid buildings. Among the prin- 
cipal of these is the Imperial Palace or 
Schloss, imposing by its magnitude. In the 
White Hall, fitted up at an expense of six 
hundred thousand dollars, the first meeting 
of the Prussian Parliament was held in 
April, 1847. The museum, begun in 1823 
and finished in 1830, from designs by the 
architect Schinkel, is the finest edifice in 
the city. Opposite the entrance is a gigan- 
tic basin of polished granite, twenty-two feet 
in diameter, which was formed out of a vast 
isolated boulder, which was found at Fur- 
stenwald, about thirty miles from Berlin, and 
conveyed in a flat-bottomed boat along the 
Spree to the city. The Imperiai Library is 
a tasteless, heavy-looking building, contain- 
ing about five hundred thousand volumes, 
and nearly five thousand manuscripts, the 
former including Luther’s Hebrew Bible. 
This library is entitled to a copy of every 
book printed in the Prussian Diniaions 
The arsenal, erected in 1695, forms a square, 
each side of which is two hundred and sixty- 
eight feet in length, and previous to the rev- 
olution of 1848 contained a large store of 
ammunition. When taken by the mob, it 
was argreapes The churches are numer- 
ous, but by no means handsome, Amon 
buil 
icholas, 


these are the cathedral, an unsightl 
ing; the Lutheran Church of St. Ni 
the most ancient in the town; that of St. 
Mary, with a steeple or tower two hundred 
and eighty-six feet high; the Reformed 


Church; and the French Church, The other 
conspicuous buildings are the bourse, the 
opera-house, the charity and maternity® hos- 
pitals, the invalid hotel, the custom-house, 
mint, post-office, barracks, and so forth. 
The Thiergarten is renowned ti\roughout 
Germany. 

It was not until] 1851 that a monument was 
raised in honor of Frederick the Great. In 
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that an equestrian statue in bronze, 
modeled by Rauch, was erected in the Unter 
* den Linden, opposite Prince William’s pal- 
ace and the university. The statue is seven- 
teen feet three inches in height, and stands 
on a granite pedestal twenty-five feet high. 
The monarch is represented in the costune 
he usually wore, and on each face of the ped- 
estal are represented the great military com- 
manders in the Seven-Years’ War, with oth- 
er figures. A little out of the turn near the 
Halle Gate, is a Gothic spire in bronze 
raised to the memory of the brave men who 
fell in the campaigns of 1813-14-15. 

The university, founded ir 1819, ranks 
among the first in Germany, especially as a 
medical school, and has the largest number 
of pupils next to that of Vienna. The num- 
ber of professors, regular and extraordinary, 
is one hundred and fifty-six, beside eight 
teachers of languages and gymnastics. 

Berlin may be regarded as the _—— 
centre of the intelligence of Germany, and it 

s to a great extent the means of in 
tellectual advancement. 

Besides the university, there are six impe- 
rial gymnasiums, or high schools, numerous 
inferior academies, schools for trade, the fine 
arts, architecture, and so forth. All these 
institutes are under the direction of men of 
distinguished merit. The benevolent estab- 
lishments, which are no less numerous, in- 
clude seventeen hospitals, institutes for the 
deaf and dumb and for the blind, hospitals 
for orphans, and so forth. 

As a manufacturing town, Berlin ranks 
among the first in Germany. Its principal 
branches of industry—which supply the 
simplest wants as wel) as the delicacies of 
the most refined luxury—are porcelain, 
silks, linen, cotton-stuffs, hosiery, ribbon- 
weaving, gunpowder, paper, tobacco, jewel- 

, clock-making, Berlin-iron, and so forth. 

t-iron goods of all kinds are manufac- 
tured at the foundry outside the Oranien- 
burg Gate; and the finer kinds of its orna- 
mental work are very celebrated. The nav- 
igation of the Spree, which communicates 
by means of canals with the Elbe and the 
Oder, and the numerous railroads and differ- 
ent varieties of which Berlin is the centre, 
nf the commerce of this town with the 
Pe of the country and with all parts of 


urope. 

Berlin has given birth to many celebrated 
men, among whom were Baumgarten the 
philosopher, Achard the chemist, Albrecht 
the lawyer, Ancillon the diplomatist, Tiech 
the poet, and the two Humboldts. 

Its history is very obscure. According to 
the most common opinion Albert the Bear, 
Count of Anhalt, who took the title of Mar- 
grave of Brandenburg, founded the city. It 
mcreased and acquired importance under 


1319. It declined, however, considerably 
under the reign of the princes of the house 
of Luxembourg; but under Frederick of 
Hohenzollern, elector of Brandenburg, it en- 
tered on a new eraof prosperity. Luteran- 
ism, adopted by the house of Brandenburg 
under the reign of Joachim II. (1535-1570), 
gave an increasing impulse to arts and sci- 
ences, trade, commerce, and everything 
which makes towns flourishing and a people 
happy. In spite of aterrible epidemic which 
ravaged the town in 1582, and the disasters 
of the Thirty-Years’ War, it continued to ad- 
vance in prosperity. Butit is to Frederick 
William, and especially to Frederick the 
Great, that the capital of Prussia is indebted 
for its prosperity and magnificence. The 
two most remarkable events connected with 
its history, are its occupation by the Austri- 
ans in 1760 and by the French in 1806 after 
the battle of Jena. It contains no remains 
of the medizval period, but is entirely in- 
debted to modern art for its present magnifi- 
cence. 

The present royal palace was in 
1442, and was rebuilt after 1669. The city 
owes many improvements to the “Great 
Elector,” Frederick William, who enlarged 
the population by a colony of French refu- 
gees, ut the year 1680, and founded sev- 
the library, new founded 
the li » pictu ery, the museum 
of art, and man aes and churches. 
The armory, another masterpiece of art, was 
established in 1706, his successor, the 
first king of Prussia, Frederick III., when 
Berlin had fifty thousand inhabitants. Af- 
ter 1720, a great many Bohemian and Saltz- 
burgian refugees, driven out on account of 
Protestantism, found an asylum in the newl 
built Friedrichstadt. The same king built 
a great many substantial and ornamental 
ouildings. 

Under Frederick the Great even more 
was done for the city; the opera-house was 
built in 1742, the Catholic Hedwig church, 
an imitation of the Pantheon, in 1773, the 
university building in 1760, the cathedral, 
and the park called the Thie en. He 
demolished the fortifications of the city. 
He and his successor, Frederick William I1., 
aided, by liberal encouragement, the ascend- 
ency of Prussian and Berlin manufactures, 
of which the French refugees had laid the 
first foundation. In 1800, the city had al- 
ready over two hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants, 

Since 1815, the architect Schinkel has en- 
riched Berlin with a number of tasteful 
buildings, of which the Schauspielhaus, the 
Werdersche Kirche, the architectural school, 
and the splendid new museum, the finest 
building of the city, must be mentioned, 
The new opera-house, built oa the site ¢” 


Waldemar of Anhalt, who died in the year 


the old one burnt in 1843, is magnifice ,. 
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THE ROYAL PALACE, BERLIN. 


Since that time, an abundance of palace-like 
edifices have sprung up. 

Among the statues in the public squares 
and places, the equestrian statue of Freder- 
ick the Great, by Rauch, erected in 1851, de- 
serves mention ; as does the equestrian stat- 
ue of the great elector, on the elector’s 
bridge ; the six statues of the great generals 
of the seven-years’ war ( Schwerin, ge ydlite, 
Ziethen, Winterfeld, Keith, and the duke of 
Dessau ) on the Wilhelmsplatz; the statues 
of Biilow and Scharnhorst, near the K6nigs- 
wache; and the statue of Bliicher, by Rauch, 
on the magnificent opera-place. The royal 
pees. with over six hundred rooms and sa- 
joons, and several palaces of the princes, are 
remarkable. The streets are mostly straight, 
long, and regularly laid out, the Linden- 
Strasse being the most splendid. The 
whole city is well lighted with gas, well 
paved, with granite sidewalks, and well pro- 
vided with pleasure-grounds in the envi- 
Tons. 


The city government consists of a major 


or burgomaster, of a d “major, and of 
twenty-two aldermen. mage office of 
the major is twelve years, and that of the 
other magistrates six years. They are ap- 
pointed by a municipal board, which is com- 
posed of one hundred and one members, 
who are elected for six years by the perma- 
nent residents of the city. The yearly ex- 
penditure of the city is two million five hun- 
dred thousand dollars. The population 
amounted, in 1850, to four hundred and five 
thousand, in about fourteen thousand build- 
ings (among which are forty churches ), and 
in 1855, to four hundred and twenty-six 
thousand six hundred and two. Of these, 
three hundred and eighty thousand were 
Protestants, ten thousand Catholics, ten 
thousand Jews, and five thousand two hun- 
dred so-called Christian Catholics, beside 
some thousands in minor sects. The origi- 
nal Slavonic inhabitants of Berlin, like those 
of the whole of Brandenburg, were in part 
exterminated, in part Germanized, in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
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“ GOOD-BY, DEAR FLORENCE,”’ I SAID, AND KISSED HER WHITE HAND, 


THE BELLE OF AUSTRALIA, 
OR WHO AM I? 


BY WILLIAM H. THOMES, 


Author of “ The Gold-Hunters of Australia,” “ The Bushrangers,” “ The 
Gold- Hunters in Europe,” “Life in the East Indies,” 
“A Slavers Adventures,” “Running the 
Blockade,” “A Whaleman's 
Adventures,” &¢. 
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PART V. 


A SHORT PRIVATE INTERVIEW WITH MY WIFE.—I MAKE SOME EXPLA- 
NATIONS, WHICH ARE NOT WELL RECEIVED.—A PLEA FOR 
PARDON, AND A REFUSAL.— LEAVING THE HOUSE 
BY THE AID OF A TREE.—MR. MURDEN 
AND HIS PLAIN TALK.—A 
LONG FAREWELL. 


MES. KEBBLEWHITE had informed me as to the location of my wife’s: 


apartments, but, as I started for the broad hall and stairs leading to 
the chamber, I felt so dazed at the thought of the interview, that I stagger- 
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ed, and would have fallen, had not the kind lady lent me her arm for a sup- 
port. For a moment I was motionless, and tried to collect my wandering 
senses, so that I could carry out to a final conclusion the course which 
I had marked out. Then I was aroused by the lady saying, — 

“ Angus, my son, you are not equal to the task. Rest here until you are 
more composed. You are faint and pale, and all of a tremble. Think bet- 
ter of your purpose, and forego this interview so painful to you and to 
Florence.” 

“No,” I said, with an effort. “I must do my duty. O mother, for I 
must call you by that dear name, bless me, and pity me, for I need both in 
this hour of utter wretchedness.” 

She laid her thin white hand on my head, and I saw her lips move, and I 
knew that she had granted my request, and was blessing one whom she 
would have been proud to call her son under other circumstances. 

“ Go,” she whispered, “and may God bless you, my dear boy, be you no- 
bleman or plebeian.” ; 

I gained courage from her simple words, and was leaving her, when she 
asked, — 

“ Are you sure, Angus, that you can trust yourself alone with Florence? 
Do you not fear that you will yield to her tears, and rare beauty? A man 
must be very firm to withstand both.” 

“ My mother taught me to be honorable and truthful above all things. I 
have not forgotten her early teachings. I will not prove false to them at 
this late day. Do not fear for me or Florence. With your blessing, and 
your confidence, I can endure much, and suffer much.” 

She sighed, and wiped the tears from her eyes, and motioned me to leave 
her. As I passed from the drawing-room, I saw Mr. Murden, the Chief of 
Police, near the hat-rack, as though searching for his cap. He looked up as 
he saw me, and a smile of peculiar significance passed over his stern, dark 
face. Had he played the part of an eavesdropper, and heard all that oc- 
curred between Mrs. Kebblewhite and myself? I thought that such was 
the case, for he looked at me very intently, and said, — 

“ Good-night, my lord, and pleasant dreams. I hope that I shall have the 
happiness of again meeting you at some distant day. This has been an 
evening of rare enjoyment to me, and to your lordship am I indebted for 
all of it.” 

I did not answer him. I was in no mood for banter, even from Mr. Mur- 
den. I bowed, and would have passed on, but just at that moment he 
seemed to have found his cap, and came near me. 

“ Remember,” he whispered, “ not one word about the diamond ring, and 
Kitty. You can relyon me to keep your secret, and to see that she does 
not disturb your honeymoon. I will puta detective on her track, and keep 
her away from this house, and from you, until ready to leave Melbourne. 
There is no fear of discovery, I think, if you are not too confiding, and I do 
not suppose that you are one to blab everything to your wife. Good-night, 
my lord,” and he bowed low, as he opened the outer door, and glided out of 
the house into the moonlight. 

I paused at the foot of the hard, polished stairs, as brilliant as a mirror, 
and wondered how a Chief of Police could have such consummate impu- 
dence as to talk to an innocent man in that manner. Just as though Miss 
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Kitty had been anything to me or! to her. Mr. Kebblewhite was still in 
the dining-room with the Frenchman and the rest of the guests; and my re- 
spected father-inlaw was roaring out, in tones so deep and awful that the 
gas flickered in the chandeliers, and the very foundations of the house seem- 
ed to shake, and the roof to rise, the noble and ear-splitting ballad of, — 


“ There she Jay, hall that day, 
In the Bay of Biscay, oh!” © 


I imagined the keen anguish of Monsieur Allete, and mentally thanked 
Heaven that there were people just as miserable as myself for the time be- 
ing, although I did hear roars of applause at the conclusion of each verse, 
and I judged that the party was very drunk to encourage such wretched 
travesty of singing. Even the cats and dogs were again awakened by the 
noise, and renewed their yells, and barks, and fights, with much animation, 
and a proportional amount of profanity from the neighbors, who once more 
voted Mr. Kebblewhite a mean pig, and a person who would rob a China- 
man, if he had the chance. 

“ You still hesitate, Angus?” asked Mrs. Kebblewhite, who came to the 
door of the drawing-room, and saw that I had ascended but three steps of 
the stairs. 

“ Yes, mother, but I will hesitate no longer,” I answered in a resolute 
tone. 

I set my teeth together as though about to submit to a surgical operation, 
and up the stairs I passed, with a strange fluttering at my heart, and a cold 
perspiration standing on my forehead. At the landing I meta pretty little 
girl (one of the housemaids), who seemed to have been stationed there to 
welcome me, and to point out the apartments which my wife occupied. I 
recollect that I stopped suddenly, and looked at the blushing and smiling 
little thing, who courtesied, and stole a timid glance at my face, and I 
thought she deserved a reward for her politeness and vigilance. 

“O my lud,” she said, “’er ladyship is in that front room, and she is 
wery himpatient to speak to yer.” 

“ Thank you, child,” I remarked, although she was older than myself, and 
then I placed a sovereign in her hand, and, as she looked up with a grateful 
smile, and a blush of pleasure, bent down, and kissed her sweet lips. I 
was not accountable for the act, for I did not know what I was doing just at 
that time, my mind was so distracted. 

“O my lud, that vos wery sweet and kind on yer part,” the girl said. 
“ Yer can ‘ave two for a sov. if yer wants ’em.” 

The temptation was strong, but I recollected that I was a husband, and a 
very unhappy one, so waived my right, and knocked at the door of my wife’s 
apartment. 

“Come in,” a gentle voice said, and, opening the door, I stood in the 
presence of Florence. She had laid aside her heavy satin dress and laces, 
and now her white shoulders and arms were covered with a blue silk pezg- 
noir, cut loose, but not so as to conceal her exquisite form, and the round- 
ness of her arms and neck. Her hair, so beautiful and luxuriaat, and rich in 
hue, was unconfined by comb or pins, and fell in a shower of burnished 
gold all atound neck and shoulders, and far below her slight waist. She 
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was seated in an easy-chair as I entered, but arose, and came forward to 
greet me with outstretched arms. 

“I was fearful that papa’s singing was more attractive than your wife,” 
she said, with a pleasant little laugh, as though she did not believe her own 
words. “When papa once commences on his sea ballads he never knows 
when to leave off, and is otfended if his listeners are not as pleased as him- 
self. I feared that he would bore you, so sent for you. Forgive me, will 
you not, dear Angus, dear husband?” 

She put her arms on my shoulders, and laid her fair head on my bosom, 
and looked up with such a gentle, winning smile, that I feared for my good 
resolution, and once more grew faint and sick at heart. 

“You do not speak to me, Angus,” she said, after a moment’s silence, 
finding that I did not respond to her caresses. “Have you so soon tired of 
your little wife?” 

“ No, Florence, I should never tire of you, dear,” and I kissed her pure 
forehead, and held her for a moment to my heart, and wished I was what | 
seemed. 

But such happiness was not for me, and, with a groan of anguish, | re- 
leased her, and stepped back. 

“Why, what is the matter with you, Angus?” she asked, her large blue 
eyes filling with tears at my sudden coldness. “Are you ill? Has papa’s 
champagne disagreed with you? or are you sorry that you have given me 
your name, so distinguished through a long line of illustrious ancestors ? ” 

“If I had descended from the royal family of Great Britain, 1 should feel 
proud of your love, Florence, and proud that you were my wife. But” — 

“Yes, but what, you silly boy?” with a glad light in her beautiful eyes. 

“But I am not what you suppose me to be, sweet one, and, in spite of 
your scorn and contempt, | am about to enlighten you on your marriage re- 
lation.” 

“ Am I not your lawful wife?” she asked. 

“Yes, dear, I think you are.” 

“ And Me 

She hesitated for a moment, as though she would find the right word, re- 
pugnant though it might be. 

“And am I your only wife, Angus? Have you deneived me in that 
respect ?” 

“ God forbid, darling. I never loved before I loved you. I never wedded 
until your little white hand was placed in mine. I would not exchange you 
for all the women in the world. I would not lose you for all the gold of 
Australia.” 

She uttered a glad cry, and sprang toward me, and threw her arms around 
my neck. 

“O Angus, my lord, my husband, I will hear of no more explanations. 
You love me, you are my own, and no power shall take you from me. If 
you have been guilty of boyish follies, I forgive them, and do not wish to 
hear of them. I want no confession, except the confession of your love, no 
repentance, except the thought that we had not met sooner, no kisses, ex- 
cept those you bestow, as I am certain that you would not care for any lips 
buf mine.” 

I winced a little, and hoped that the little girl whom I had met at the 
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head of the stairs would forget all about my confounded fit of momentary 
abstraction, when I was not accountable for my doings. 

“ Florence,” | said, “ you are a brave little darling, and deserve happiness, 
and as good and kind and loving husband as I should make; but, my dear, 
you must hear me, and pay strict attention to my words, for they are impor- 
tant.” 

“ Yes,” she answered, and looked up at me with a half-frightened expres- 
sion on her face. 

“] have no follies to answer for,” I continued, “ but I have a confession 
to make.” 

“ No, no, I will not hear it,” and she put her white hands over her little 
pink ears. 

“ My dear, you must not be childish in this case,” I said, as sternly as I 
could. “Come, sit down here, in this large easy-chair, and let me, standing 
by your side, tell you all that is on my mind, and how cruelly you have been 
deceived.” 

“No, no, I will hear nothing, Angus. Do not make me unhappy by 
speaking of things which do not interest me. You are doing all this to 
tease your poor little wife, and it is not kind. How would you like to have 
me pester you by telling you of my old beaux? Would you be jealous? 
Do you really love me enough to be jealous of me, Angus? Oh, that is so 
jolly. Why, you silly boy, I never loved any one until I loved you, although 
I have flirted a little, just a little, you know, for the fun of the thing.” 

“ And how much with Mr. Mattocks, darling?” and I smiled a little at 
her eager face. 

“Oh, you are there, are you, Angus? This accounts for the grave face, 
and sober brow. You have heard in some way that Mr. Mattocks paid me 
marked attention at one time, and would have married me, I think, if I had 
encouraged him to make a proposal. But I could not love him, and he saw 
it, and, like the gentleman that he is, soon ceased to make only the most 
formal of calls. Still I think he is friendly, and do not believe that he 
would speak of me in any other way than as a good and pleasant young 
lady.” 

“I do not doubt it, deary, but I never heard of your flirtation with Mr. 
Mattocks, or any other man. After you have listened to me, you will, per- 
haps, regret that you did not take him instead of waiting for me.” 

“ Never, Angus,” and she put up her red lips for a kiss. 

I was just weak enough to respond to her mute appeal. I was sorry, but 
could not help it, and resolved to be firmer the next time. 

“ One more,” she said, as I seated her in the chair, and sat down at her 
feet, on a hassock, in obedience to her commands, 

Ah, well, it was not worth disputing about one little kiss, even if it was so 
precious t> me. I knew that it would be a long time before I should get an- 
other supply, if I pursued the course which I had determined upon, but I 
began to fear that I should waver and fail in my purpose. 

“ My dear Florence,” I said, taking her hand, and kissing it very tenderly, 
“I want you to pardon me for what I have done, and to believe that I 
was forced by circumstances over which I had no control to come here to- 
night, and unite your fortunes with mine.” 

“ Sir, my lord!” a little bitterly, and a surprised and grieved look. 
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I knew that she would put on the dignity, but I did not think that she 
would display so much feeling when she heard my plain, blunt words. 

She withdrew her hand from mine, and looked at me with an offended 
air. 

“Do I understand you, Angus, that you would not have married me of 
your own free will. ” 

“ Not tonight, love.” 

She started up, and covered her face with her hands, but I could see the 
tears stealing down her cheeks, and knew that her pure heart was wounded 
at my words. 

“ Florence,” I said, as I once more attempted to take her hand, and con- 
sole her, “I am pained to grieve you, but I must tell you all. It is to save 
you many days of misery and reproach that I now speak.” 

“You do not love me, you are ashamed of me, because I am not of as no- 
ble birth as yourself. O Angus, how can you treat me in such a heartless 
manner?” and she firmly resisted my efforts to take her hand, or to put an 
arm around her slight waist. 

Here was a pretty position for a young bridegroom, who loved his wife 
most devotedly, would be unhappy while absent from her side, and yet 
would be very miserable if he dared to remain with her, and let the deceit 
go undiscovered for a few days. For a moment the thought flashed through 
my mind to run the risk of detection. If I resembled the earl so closely 
why could I not declare that I was his lordship, and so let the future take 
care of itself? But no, | had promised Mrs. Kebblewhite that I would be 
true to my manhood, true to her daughter, and true to the pledge which I 
had given before I entered the chamber. I banished all unworthy thoughts 
as suddenly as they had appeared; and resolved that I would not deviate 
from the moral teachings of my respected mother. I would do nothing that 
would cause her to blush for her only child, great as the temptation might 
be, and, Heaven knows, never was man so tempted before, it seemed to me 
at the time. 

“ Dear Florence,” I said, as she repulsed me, “ you say that I do not love 
you. O my love, my wife, if you could but see my heart, and know the pain 
that it gives me to speak to you as I do, you would pity me, and help me 
bear the heavy cross that is now weighing me down, and crushing out all 
that is joyous and bright from my young life,” and then I felt the tears flow 
from my own eyes, much as I attempted to restrain them. 

She heard me in silence, but, as I proceeded, she removed her white 
hands from her eyes, and looked at me with a more pleasant glance, and 
then ran toward me,and threw her arms around my neck, and once more 
nestled her fair head on my bosom. 

“O Angus,” she cried, “you do love me. Tell me that I am not mis- 
taken, that your heart is firmly mine, and that you are not ashamed of me 
because you are a great lord, and I only a plebeian.” 

“ My darling,” I said, “the tears which you now see in my eyes are 
proof positive that you are loved so dearly that no other woman will ever 
find a lodgement in my bosom. O sweetheart, I could even now fall down 
and worship you, happy if you but bestowed a single thought on me, happy 
and content with an occasional smile, and doubly happy if you would but 
lay your hand on my head, and call me the best and dearest friend in the 
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world. Do not doubt my love, Florence. It is fixed and immovable. It is 
not a changeable, boy’s love, but that of a strong man, and as a man | must 
resist it.” 

“What do mean, Angus?” and she started back, and looked at me with 
renewed surprise. 

“ The first time I saw you, when you entered the drawing-room this even- 
ing, dressed in all your bridal finery, and looking like an angel of beauty and 
mercy, your bright eyes pierced my heart like a dagger, and I felt you were 
one whom I could love forever and forever, and, dying, bless. O sweet! 
when I felt your white arms around my neck, and knew that you were a liv- 
ing, breathing woman, and not a visitor from heaven, I could not realize 
that there was a man in all the world so base as to trifle with your affections, 
or to deceive you.” 

“ Trifle with me ? deceive me?” she asked, in a trembling voice. “ An- 
gus, what do you mean? You speak in a mysterious tone and manner, as 
though some great wrong had been perpetrated. What wrong have I suf- 
fered except your failure to appear at the appointed bridal hour? and that 
you know, dear, was not your fault, but a silly joke on the part of some 
young men. I have forgiven you for all that, because I know that you will 
be more guarded in the future. Come, dear, clear your brow of its clouds, 
and let me see you smile once more, as you can smile when you are happy. 
You know when you asked me to be your wife I hesitated, because I did 
not know my heart, and I did not love you then, Angus. I confess it now, 
dear husband; but I was ambitious, and I wanted to be a countess, and to 
wear a coronet, and large diamonds, and to be at the head of fashionable 
society, and have all the young girls of my set envious of my good position 
and fortune. You know what I said to you, Angus, when you asked for my 
hand?” 

I did n’t know because I was not present at that important interview. 
How I wished that I had been there, instead of the other fellow. 1 made 
no reply, and she continued, — 

“J told you that I did not love you then, our acquaintance had been so 
recent, but that I esteemed you, and would try and love you as soon as I 
became your wife. I did love the title, Angus, and it was very wrong in me 
to seek it, but now I love you, dear, and even if you had no title, I should 
still love you. Are you satisfied, you silly boy?” 

“More than satisfied, darling. It shows me what a treasure you are, 
and what a noble heart you possess.” 

“ And, Angus,” she continued, with a pretty blush, “do you know, dear, 
that since I saw you this evening, I have learned to love you very dearly. 
You appear so manly, and yet so gentle, so respectful and tender, and not 
as one who presumes on his rank. | have noticed a difference, love, and 
yet I do not know how to account for it. Will you always be as you are to- 
night, Angus?” and her lips were put up for another kiss, and I had to 
give way to the temptation. 

“Yes, dear, I hope to be. In your presence even a savage would be def- 
erential.” 

“You are kind to say so; and now let me kiss away those tears, for you 
have been crying, Angus, and you can’t hide it from me. Why should you 
weep when you say that you love me, and are happy?” 
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“TI did not say that I was happy, Florence. I said that I loved you, and 
in loving you I am unhappy.” 

She looked a little puzzled, but once more she laid her head upon my 
shoulder, and I put my arm around her waist. 

“ My dear little wife,” I continued, after a moment’s pause, thinking of 
the best way to break the news to her as gently as possible, “ when you 
pledged this dear little hand you thought it was to a lord that it was given, did 
you not, love?” 

“What an absurd question. Of course I did. Who else should I give it 
co ? ” 

“ Look at me well, little wife, and see if you can have been mistaken.” 

She laughed, as she looked at my face. 

“You provoking boy,” glancing up, and smiling, “do I not see the same 
brown eyes, the same curling brown hair, the same tiny mustache, — you 
know it is not very ferocious, Angus, but it will grow in time, if you pay 
strict attention to it, the same clear skin, without the least vestige of a 
beard, and lastly, but very important, the same white, even teeth. Now, sir, 
how is that for a description of a husband? The wrinkles will come, and 
the hair will turn gray, and fall off, but I shall always think of my husband 
as I see him tonight, handsome, young, and noble, and may he love me in 
old age, if we live, just as well as he says that he loves me tonight, with 
youth and health at his command.” 

“Your description is flattering, darling, and I feel proud of it, yet I am 
not the man who asked for your hand some days since.” 

“1 do not like such foolish jests,” she said with an offended look. “They 
are not in good taste at the present time. I pray you, my lord, to postpone 
them for some more fitting occasion.” 

“ There is no time more suitable than the present, love. Would to Heav- 
en that it were a jest, of a dream. Then, indeed, should I be happy, be- 
cause all could be changed in waking. I am serious, Florence. As God is 
my judge, I never asked your hand in marriage, as God is my judge, I never 
saw Miss Florence Kebblewhite, the Belle of Australia, until she entered 
the drawing-room, dressed as a bride, this evening.” 

She broke away from my arms, and retreated to the other end of the 
apartment, moaning, and wringing her hands. 

“O Angus,” she sobbed, “what cruel words you utter. As though I 
would give my hand unsought, as though I would wed a stranger. Have 
you lost your senses? or does the fumes of the wine still linger in your 
brain?” 

“Dear Florence, hear me with patience. I am not insane, neither am I 
under the influence of liquor. As I hope for God’s mercy, as I hope to 
meet my own dear mother in heaven, as 1 trust to stand by your side in 
paradise, and ask your forgiveness for all the wrongs I have inflicted upon 
you, so do I declare to you, in thie sacred place, your bridal chamber, that 
I never saw you until this evening.” 

“O my God, have mercy upon me, a poor, unhappy girl!” she exclaimed, 
and fell upon her knees, and buried her face in her hands, and sobbed so 
piteously, that I feared once more for my good resolution. 

I went to her, and tried to raise her, but she repulsed me with all her 
strength. I waited, standing near her dressing-table, until the first burst of 
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emotion had passed, when she looked up, and asked, in a constrained 
tone, — 

“ Have you any more revelations to make on your bridal eve? Come, sir, 
let me hear the rest of this strange romance. I will be calm, quite calm, 
sir.” 

“It is a romance, Florence, but a very eventful and truthful one. God 
knows what mysterious influence sent me to this city, and caused me to 
land here this morning, 1 resemble some one who is rich, young, and pow- 
erful, but who he is I do not know, except that he is called the Earl of 
Afton.” 

“ And do you mean to tell me that you are not the Earl of Afton? that 
you are not Angus Mornington?” she demanded in a haughty tone. 

thre Earl of, Aes, |. my father’s 
name was before me.” 

“It is a lie!” she said, with startling distinctness and abruptness. This 
was not polite or courteous, but it had the merit of being quite frank, if 
not true. She was anrgy, and did not choose her words just at that mo- 
ment. 

I began to feel that I had made a slight mistake in not taking the two 
kisses from the lady’s-maid at the head of the stairs instead of only one, as 
I really had done. A man never knows his own advantages and disadvan- 
tages until he is reminded of them in a forcible manner, by being called a 
liar. ¢ 

“ You do me a great injustice, Florence,” I said, after a moment’s pause, 
to allow her to recover her temper and composure. “I would not deceive 
you for all the world, and, because I do not wish to do so, I have made this 
explanation.” 

demanded, looking up a little fiercely. 

“ | must answer ‘ No’ to that question.” 

“ Who am I then?” 

“ My wife, dear, Mrs. Angus Mornington.” 

“ And who are you?) Where did you come from?” 

an American citjzen,” I answered, quite proudly. 

“© Heaven,” she moaned, “I have married only a Yankee instead of an 
earl.” 

I again felt that I had not received the value of my sovereign, which I 
had generously presented to the lady’s-maid, and regretted the lost kiss. 
Husbands don't like to be called hard names. 

“ You speak in tones of reproach, Florence; but it is far better to be the 
wife of an American citizen, with a name unsullied by vice and crime, than 
to wear the coronet of a dissipated nobleman, who did not love his prom- 
ised bride sufficiently to keep his appointment at the altar. Forgive me, 
dear, for speaking harshly, but I feel as proud of my title of American as 
you could feel at being a countess.” 

She did not answer me, but arose to her feet, and paced the chamber, 
wringing her hands, and uttering vehement exclamations, 

“Why,” she asked at last, stopping, and facing me, witha look in which 
love and disappointment strove for the mastery, ‘‘did you not explain all 
this before the wedding? Answer me that question.” 
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“ Simply because, every time I attempted to do so, your amiable parent 
called for his pistols and a nulla, if you know what that is, I don’t. He 


‘thought that I was shirking the union, and even you would not listen to me 


when I attempted an explanation. Do you not remember, my am, that 
such was the case?” 

“I don’t know, I don’t understand. I am all ina daze at this moment, 
and do not realize what to think or believe. Oh, it is impossible that you can 
be what you represent. Angus, tell me that it is alla comedy to try my 
love and pride, and still I will forgive you.” 

“ Would to Heaven it were, Florence.” 

“ And I am really your wife?” , 

“ Yes, my lawful wife. Did you not notice that I told the clergyman’ I 
was to be married as Ange Mornington, and not to refer to titles, art 
wanted none, and had none.’ 

“Yes, I remember now, but, as I had never been married before, 1 
thought it was the custom.” 

“ You will know better next time, Florence,” I said a little bitterly, for it 
seemed that she did love titles after all. 

She looked’ at me in a wondering manner, as though she did not quite 
comprehend me, and then her eyes fell upon the diamond ring which I had 
restored to her at the ceremony, and with which [ had wedded her in regu- 
lar Episcopal style. 

“Look at this,” she said. “By this diamond ring do I convict you of 
subterfuge and deceit.” 

‘Now I was in for it, sure enough. I had not thought of the ring all the 
evening, or since I had restored it to her. — 

“ Angus,” she said, and her voice was more sorrowful and tender, “ Ial- 
lowed you to take this diamond from my finger the day that you placed this 
signet ring on mine. It was an exchange of tokens of love, or at least of 
confidence. Your ring has a crest, and the monogram ‘A. M.’ on ‘the seal, 
and the Latin motto of ‘ Ut guocungue paratus,’ or, in other words, ‘ pre- 
pared for any event.’ Is that motto the one which your house adopts when 
one of its members wishes to deceive a poor girl? ” 

I was silent.’ How could I tell her what had been the fate of the ting 
‘since it had left her little finger? 

“ This ring,” she continued, holding up her left hand, “ was given to me 
one year ago, when I was sixteen years of age, asa bitthday present from a 
father whom, although he is rough at times, and does not use good English, 

I love and respect as my father, for he loves me dearly. No one had ever 
worn that ring but myself, and yet I felt such confidence in you, that I al- 


' lowed you to take it, and to carry it away. I have not'seen it before tonight 


since I loaned it to you. Now, sir, if you are not the Earl of Afton, if ‘you 
did not receive my pledge, how does it happen that you are in possession 
of a jewel that cost my father one thousand pounds, and which has ‘my 
name and age engraved on the gold surroundings ?” 

She looked at me with flashing eyes, as though she had caught me in a 
lie, and was rather proud of it. 

“ Florence,” I said, as T extended my arms to gather her in an. embrace ; 
but she moved backward, and motioned me to 0 keep my distance, a motion 
that was a little disdainful and cold.” 
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“ Go on, sir,” she said. 
“ Florence,” I resumed, “I did not think of the ring, or the inteaditon 
which | must make. My darling, I would spare you all this, but I must 
justify myself in’ your é¢yes, no matter who is injured. I know that your 
pride and self-respect will be hurt, but far better all this, than that I should 
suffer from your displeasure. The ring was not given to me, but to the 
man you call Earl of Afton. This evening, on the street, the Chief of Po- 
lice, Mr. Murden, accosted and saluted me as alord. I thought he was a 
crank, as other people had done the same, and feared that all-the citizens of 
Melbourne had gone mad. I denied that I was the Earl of Afton, but he 
refused to believe me, or to listen to me, while I reiterated the truth. At 
last, dear, he spoke of the Belle of Australia, and intimated that I had been 
guilty of a mean and contemptible trick, in not keeping my engagement to 
Marry you at three o’clock. You are following me, Florence?” 

*“ Yes, — continue,” with a face that was very white now. 

“I denied that I knew you, or had ever seen you, and said that I was on 
my way to the Victoria, in a dress suit, to see the lady and her husband, 

_ who were expected at the theatre, and for whom great preparations had been 
made. All that I could say had no effect, and at last found that’I was vir- 
tually under arrest for the alleged offence of taking your ring, and’ not re- 
turning it. This charge was made by your brother, in revenge for the mor- 
tification which you had experienced in not being married at the appoiaived 
time.” 

“ I knew nothing of this,” she said, with a trembling lip, and a disdainful 
toss of her pretty head. “I desired 
his inclinations, not even the Earl of Afton.” 

How much I admired her in her queenly rdde. Never had I loved her so 
' well as now, when she stood before me with Just enough disdain on her 
pretty face, to make it light up like a picture. I began to feel that I had 
done wrong on my way to her chamber, and hoped that the lady’s-maid 
would never boast of my little wandering weakness, a mere aberration of 

’ mind, which time and a good wife would cure. 

“Go on, sir,” she said, seeing that I hesitated, and was steadily regarding 
her. “Go on, and'let us hear the conclusion of this strange story, or, rath- 
er, fable, as I can call it no less.” i 

“It seems that your brother was determined to bring the ‘Earl of Aftott to 
an account, and put the Chief of Police on his track. By some strange mis- 
conception he stumbled upon me, and, to prove that he was right, drew 
from his pocket that diamond ring which you now have on your hand. O 
Florence, let me spare you the rest of my strange story. 1 would hot bring 
a blush to that dear face for all the diamonds in the world.” 

Of course this was not exactly correct; because men are not so particular 
as all that when conversing with their wives in private, but I thought’ it 
sounded well, and would touch her heart and feelings, and’ that she would 
respect me the more for it. - 

“Goon, sir. There are men who should blush for their conduct as well 
as we poor women, of, perhaps, we should blush for them, as yom are inca- 
pable of such manifestations of modesty.” 

I wondered if she had peeped through the keyhole, and seen me at the 
head of the stairs. But I rejected the idea as unworthy of ‘the sweet lady, 
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although, as a general thing, men can’t be too careful as they brush through 
the world, and meet some of its rough corners. 

“You still insist that I. shall continue my story, Florence?” I asked. 

“ Yes, 1 will hear all that you have to say, sir. Go on.” 

“ The ring, Florence; had passed from the finger of the Earl of Afton to 
that of a girl of Melbourne, named Kitty Stukely, a handsome, showy 
young woman, who lives somewhere on Lonsdale Street, I think.” 

She gave a gasp, and | thought that she would faint, but she leaned on 
the back of a chair, and this steadied her slight form, and it again grew firm 
and defiant. I waited until her faintness had passed, and resumed, — 

“It seemed that his lordship loaned, or gave, the 
man a few days after he had received it from your hands.” 

She drew the glittering diamond from her finger, and threw it to the oppo- 
site side of the chamber, with an expression of deep disgust on her burning 
face, as though the jewel had contaminated her hand by its contact. I felt 
more proud of her superb and regal beauty than ever, as I witnessed this 
display of passion and haughty pride. 

“ | was informed that there were but two things for me to do,” I resumed. 
“The Chief said that he first noticed the ring on the hand of the girl at a 
Sree-and-easy, — if you know what that is, 1 do not,—on Market Square, 
one evening, and he was suspicious that it had been stolen. He took it 
from her this afternoon, at her house, and, on questioning her, she said that 
a gentleman named Angus —she did not know him by any other name — 
had put it on her finger, and told her to wear it. The Chief said I must de- 
cide whether she lied or not. If she did lie she must go to prison, if she 
did not, I must answer for the crime of giving away a valuable jewel which 
did not belong to me. Breach of trust, I think he called it. Florence, do 
you -know what. I did? My darling, can you imagine what course I 
pursued?” 

“ I am not sufficiently versed in the sinuous ways of mankind to even give 
aguess,” was the disdainful answer. 
“I went with the Chief to the home of the young la— girl I mean, and 

there she, too, claimed me as her Angus,” 

A look that would have wilted me if I had not been honest and truthful, 
flashed from my wife’s blue eyes. It was like lightning on a summer af- 
ternoon after a shower. 

“ Of course, dear, 1 repudiated her, and her story,” I continued. 

Yes, it is so like a man.” 

I began to think that Florence had seen much of the world. Perhaps 
her father had not been all that she could have desired. 

“ But when the Chief swore that if I did not acknowledge that I gave her 
the ring, he would lock the girl up, and'hold me as a witness, I saved her 
and myself, and a terrible scandal.” 

“How? Nedoubt you would save yourself. Men generally do.” 

“ By a falsehood, dear, and I think a justifiable one under the circum- 
stances, I said that I had loaned her the ring.” 

“ And a few minutes ago you said that you were a man of truth,” in a sar- 
castic tone. 

“ And I still claim to be, Florence.” 

“ Have you told me all? Have you made a full confession?” 
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“T have told you all, dear.” 
She looked at me with a suspicious eye. I did not think that it was 
worth while to go into minute particulars respecting all that was said or 
done at the house. It is always best to avoid trouble and misunderstanding 
if possible, and women are so unreasonable over little matters. 

“ And this sAing, this girl, escapes all punishment because you shielded 
her?” 

-“ Yes, Florence,” I answered, very humbly. 

“And the mean thing wore my diamond for several days?” my wife 
asked. 

“So I understand.” 
gust. I will soak it in ammonia to take away the stain. How dare you do 
such a thing?” Florence asked. 

“1 am doing what I believe to be right, Florence. ‘Heaven knows how 
painful it is to me, for I love you, dear, and had I been the one to have 
been so honored as to receive such a token of your confidence no power on 
earth should have taken it from me.” 

She seemed to be meditating on all that had been said, but at last she 
raised her head, and remarked, — 

“T can hardly believe you, and yet you seem honest and sincere.” 

ligious character.” 

I thought that I would hurl that sentence at her head, and see if it would 
not have a good effect, but, to my surprise, she did not appear to notice it. 
I am afraid that a majority of girls do not reverence pious young men, 
unless they can waltz, and drive a horse with one hand, and eat ice cream 
and oysters at all hours of the day and night, to the everlasting min of 
their digestions. 

_ Now, what do you propose todo?” my wife asked, after a long pause, 
daring which I could hear Mr. Kebblewhite, still in the dining-room, roar 
out the highly entertaining and instructive ballad of — 
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“ Cease, rude Boreas, blustering railer.” 


- What would you have me do, Florence? You are my wife, but a wife 
who was obtained by deception on one part, but not fraud on mine. I 
would have made all clear had I been so permitted. The gentleman, the 
lord, the coward, who was to have married you, is miles away from the city 
by this time, and he will never return to claim your hand. If he dida 
horsewhip should honor his shoulders from my hands, or those of your 
brother. This evening, at seven o'clock, or thereabouts, I saw a young 
man leave the Melbourne club-house. I had but a glimpse of his face and 
form, and must confess they were wonderfully like mine. He was assisted 
into a light vehicle, and told to make for Gelong with all speed, and never 
return again to this city, as he had disgraced himself, and the Belle of Aus- 
tralia, and all her numerous friends. He was addressed as a lord, and one 
ef the parties who acted as his escort was called Mr. Mattocks. After his 
bordship had been driven off, the gentlemen conversed together for a few 


moments, in an undertone, and, when they turned to enter the club-house, 
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saw me for the first time. One of them, to my amazement and surprise, 
addressed me as the Earl of Afton, and claimed to have been the early 
friend of the father of his lordship, —the old earl. It was then that I 
learned that I] was to have married you at three o’clock in the afternoon, but 
that I had thought better of it, and fled, or made the attempt, and returned. 
Just as though I would fly from such a dear, lovely little girl as you, when 
there was a prospect of making her my wife. Both gentlemen reproached 
me in bitter terms for my perfidy, and then I discovered that Mr. Mattocks 
was at one time a suitor for your hand, and still had hopes if I was out of 
the way. I thought them what we call cranks, or lunatics, and so passed on 
to meet a fresh one in the personof Mr. Murden. Now, dear, do you won- 
der that you made the mistake that you did? and that all your sweet kiss- 
es, were intended for another ? and that the dear hand which | prize so much 
would have been valueless to the man called the Earl of Afton? O Flor- 
ence, take pity on me, and pardon me, for had you not been so beautiful, 
had I not loved you the first glimpse that | obtained of your dear face, I . 
would have braved death sooner than give my hand where my heart did not _ 
also go. You are my wife, but only in name...Can you pardon me for my 
deceit?” 

She looked at me as I held out my arms, but still she clung to the back of 
the chair, and did not change her position. 


© List ye landomen ball to me,” 


came from the dining-room in a roaring tune, and how I pitied that poor 
Frenchman, unless he was drunk, and under the table. 

I walked to the window, and threw it up, and looked out upon the bright 
moonlight. 

There was a balcony in front of the window, and near that balcony was a’ 
stout tree of the shé-oak variety, such as furniture is made of. For a mo- 
ment J surveyed the scene before me, and inhaled the perfume of the fresh: 
air. While | was standing there | heard a neighboring clock in a steeple: 
toll the hour of one in the morning. 

“ Good-by, Florence,” I said, returning to her side, and offering her my 
hand. 

She did not look at me, or turn her head. She seemed to be dreaming, 
for all the signs of life that she showed. 1 waited for a moment, and then 
again spoke. 

* Will you let me take your bend, Blamace? ” I asked. “I mameieg 
away, and we may never meet again.” 

She did not. answer me,.or raise her band, or make a sign to page me, 
She did not even turn. her head, or look at me. 

.“ If you can pardon me in time, Florence, I shall feel blessed. I now re, 
store to you your freedom. In a little while you can procure a separation, 
and marry.one whom you can love, honor,and esteem. I shall feel very 
wretched when J hear of it, if I ever do, but, if yaar, Sromnhegginnge inde: 
pendent upon it, I shall remain content.” 

Still no word or sign that she heard me, no token of rlemting o pity 
Her face was set, and her eyes fixed. 

When I leaye you, Florence, I shall go I 
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know not when. I am poor, and as proud as yourself, and if I am not an 
English nobleman, I am at least an American gentleman, and_ should feel 
humiliated to take advantage of my position, or wonderful likeness. to > 
the man you loved, to bring reproach upon your name, Good-by, Florence, . 
once more, O my darling, good-by !” 

I knelt at her. side, and kissed her little hand, but there was no sign of 
relenting, and if there had been the parting would have been more painful — 


than it was. I returned to the window, took off my dress coat, and threw it _ 


to the ground, for I did not dare to leave the house by the stairs and front- 


door, fearful of meeting some one of the family, who would demand an ex- 


planation of my nocturnal wanderings, and, alas! what could | say more 
than had already been said? One glance I cast around the chamber, and 


saw how beautifully it was furnished, with its blue silk bed-spread, blue 


satin covered furniture, blue damask draperies, and oil paintings on the wall, 
and a blue decorated marble mantel clock on the marble chimney piece. 
All this I saw, dnd then I heard the roaring of Mr. Kebblewhite, as he con- 


tinued to howl, — 
“ Sing the dangers of the sea,” 
showing that he had not yet escaped from the ballads of Great Britain, and 


gone into snug quarters for the night. One last glance I cast at my wife, 


and saw that she had not moved from her fixed position, that she had not 
turned her head, or appeared to be aware that we were to be separated for- 
ever, or until God’s own time when we should look on each other’s faces 
once more, but whether in heaven or on earth He alone could tell. 

“ God bless you, Florence, O my wife,” | muttered to myself, closed the | 


window from the outside, and, as I did so, I thought that I heard a fall, as | 
though some one had stumbled, but I paid no attention to it, and the next - 
moment ] seized one of the branches of the tough tree, and dropped to the . 
ground, for the bough did not break, but let me fall very gently, and when I , 


reached the earth I found a pair of arms thrown around me, clasping me in 


an embrace that was like the coils of the South-American python, and fully | 


as resistless. 


»I would have struggled with the person who had so suddenly seized me, 
but I had been taken at a disadvantage, and was nearly powerless to. 
move, and as for shouting, I did not mean to do that, and bring upon my . 
devoted head the great wrath of a man who could sing all night, drink all | 


night, and had pistols and a nulla near at hand, to be used with deadly ef- 


fect upon the person whom he supposed to be a noble son-in-law. 
I turned my head, and saw the set, determined face and glittering eyes of 


ago. 
i“ Well,” L asked, “ what in the devil’s name are you doing here?” 


'“ Holding your lordship until you promise not to make a noise, and to. 


cease struggling,” was the brief answer. 
4 Oh, release your hold of me, for you are cracking my ribs, and I don’t | 
like a man’s embrace at any time.” 


Promise; my lord.” 
»“Oh, bosh, Murden, you know that the lord rental is all. played out, 


and jt is no longer. a joke. Let up on me, and I 'll promise anything.” 
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Mr, Murden, the Chief of Police, whom I supposed home and a-bed long | 
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“Even to walking back into that house, and returning to the room where 
you belong ?” 

“ No, sir, not if you should press the life out of me. So go ahead, and 
do your worst,” I said most determinedly. 

He released me from his tight embrace, and stepped back, so that he 
could have a better look at my face, and watch its expression. : 

“ My lord,” he said, “I see traces of tears in your eyes, but tears are not 
always the sign of repentance. Why have you left your young wife at this 
hour of the night, and in this mysterious manner?” 

“ Because I am a man of honor, and will not stain my good name by pre- 
tending to be that which I am not. Iam the husband of Miss Kebblewhite, 
but only in name, and no earthly power shall tempt me to claim her as my 
wife, unless she is satisfied to take me as I am, a person without title, and 
without fortune.” 

“ My lord,” said the Chief, with a mocking smile, as he removed his cap, 
and bowed low before me, “if one of my men had stood before me, and re- 
lated such a yarn, I should have told him that he was a liar, and unworthy 
of the police force, but as you are a nobleman, and my superior in rank and 
fortune, I will simply say that I understand your motives, and will take all . 
the means that lie in my power to frustrate them. 1 suspected something of 
this nature, and have waited outside of the house to thwart you in the gross 
wrong which you contemplate.” 

‘“ What wrong do I contemplate ?” I asked, astonished at his woras. 

“Tl overheard your pretended confession to Mrs. Kebblewhite while I 
was in the hall. We policemen sometimes have to be listeners. You tolda 
pitiful tale, and any one but a man accustomed to all kinds of cunning and 
turns would have believed you. I did not. I saw through your scheme, 
and determined to defeat it, for your sake, and the sake of the young lady 
whom you have just forsaken on some mean and cowardly pretext. It won't 
wash, my lord, so I give you fair warning.” 

‘“ 1 suspected that you had played the part of an eavesdropper, and had 
listened to a private conversation, Mr. Murden, Chief of Police, but I am at 
a loss to understand you, when you accuse me of meanness and duplicity.” 

“1 will explain, Earl of Afton,” speaking in a sarcastic tone. ‘Since 
you have been in Melbourne you have made some rapid conquests of the 
young ladies who reside here. I know all that has transpired in the last 
three weeks, and, if you had the least shame in your lordly nature, you 
would blush for your evil deeds. But as you are incapable of doing so, we 
will let that pass. Among all the women you met none fascinated you so 
strongly as Miss Kebblewhite, and the girl Kitty. The former you did not 
dare to insult with infamous proposals, so you talked to her of marriage, 
and thought that familiarity with such a sacred tie, would render her less 
vigilant. You were defeated, and then attempted to shirk the wedding. I 
put a spoke in your wheel, and made you perform your part of the contract 
to the letter. The girl Kitty was in the market, and you bought her. Of 
that I have nothing to say as long as you were a single man. You lavished 
money on her, and of that I do not complain. If ever a man regarded his 
mistress as something a little better than a dog, you were the person; but I 
swear to you, my lord, that if you go near that girl tonight, or any other 
time, if you speak to her, or make appointments with her, [ will arrest you 
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both, even if the lieutenant-governor should issue an edict commanding me 
not todo so. Do you understand me now, my lord?” 

“O my God!” I gasped, and clung to the tree by which I had descended 
from the window, and then the tears, which I had so long restrained, burst 
from my eyes, and ran down my cheeks in torrents. 

The Chief stood before me, proud, defiant, and scornful. He thought 
that I was playing a part, and that he was checkmating it at every turn. 

“ Heaven,” 1 gasped at length, “are you a man, or a high-toned devil, 
fresh from the deepest parts of the infernal regions, sent on earth to drive 
me mad with your base suppositions? Wretch, do you believe that I could 
leave the presence and company of that pure angel, my wife, for the atmos- 
phere of a mistress? If I had a pistol I would shoot you like a dogfor 
even hinting at such an abomination.” 

“But as you have no pistol J] am likely to live for some time to come. 
Other men have done the same thing, and of more distinguished rank than 
yourself, Even Frederick the Great” — 

“ Damn Frederick the Great!” I cried impatiently. _ 

“With all my heart. He’s no friend of mine, and probably has been 
damned for many years past. If not, he deserved to be.” 

“Mr. Murden,” I said, as soon as I could recover my composure, “to 
you and your devilish craftiness am I indebted for all the misery, and all 
the unhappiness, I am likely to experience for many long years to come. 
You have this night woven a web around me that I could not break through, 
try as I would.” 

“T should think not,” was the complacent rejoirfler. “I weave webs to 
stay, and not to break.” 

“ A few hours ago,” I continued, “1 was happy in the thoughts of the fu- 
ture, of earning a fair living by my talent and industry, if not in one busi- 
ness at Jeast in another. I was heart whole. I had never loved any other 
woman except my mother, and I did not desire to. I met you on my way to 
the theatre, and you were pleased to call me a lord, and to relate to me 
something which I knew nothing about.” 

I paused, and strove to keep back the emotion that would surge from my 
eyes as I thought of all that I had suffered at the hands of the man who 
stood before me, with a half-smile on his lips, disbelieving every word that 1 
uttered. 

“ Devil that you are, you made me do some things that my soul abhorred. 
I thought that I could save that poor girl, and still extricate myself from 
your toils, but in saving her I lost myself.” 

“ Bah, my lord! did you think so poorly of me as to suppose that I would 
arrest Kitty? It was a game of bluff, and I held a full hand, and you did 
not even have a pair, I called when I was ready, and you did not respond. 
That is all.” 

“ Then you brought me here, to this elegant mansion, and I was received 

as the wandering briclegroom, with open arms and every demonstratior of 
pleasure and respect.” 

“ Certainly, why should you not have been? It is customary in all well 
regulated society to treat the bridegroom with honor, unless the old man has 

especial objections to him. Now my father-in-law was so anxious to get his 
daughter off his hands, that he got drunk before the wedding, and when I 
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put in an appearance, wanted to kiss me, and to swear eternal friendship, — 
while my mother-in-law declared that I was not good enough for her child, 
and, in her anxiety to get us out of the house, and started on our own ac- 
count, fell down-stairs, and broke one of her legs, and could n’t visit us for 
three months. There are some bright episodes on earth, my lord, after all.” 

“When I would explain everything,” I continued, not noticing his long 
harangue, “ you blocked me at every step, and would listen to nothing, or 
permit others to. You know the result. God of heaven! I am married to 
an angel, and must live apart from her. I love her, and can never see her, 
or speak to her. There does not exist in all the regions of the civilized 
world.a more unhappy, desperate wretch than I, and to you am I indebted 
for all of it.” 

“ Of course you are. I was bound to give you a lesson, and I have ac- 
complished my object. 1 determined to show you that the people of Mel- ” 
bourne could be as sharp as the nobility of England. I have put a stop to 
your amours and flirtations in this city at least. If you love your wife, I 
am rejoiced at it, but why you should leave her at this hour of the morning 
is beyond my comprehension. Lovers do not act that way, my lord, and 
you know it.” 

“I give it up,” I sighed, “ There is no power buta revelation from heav- 
en can convince you. that I speak the truth.” 

“ Not unless backed by reliable and responsible witnesses, my lord. But 
now we understand one another, Go your way, if you want to. 1 have no” 
power to detain you more. Wander where you will, do as you will, but go 
not near that girl Kitty,gr there will be trouble, as sure as my name is” 
Murden. Her house is watched, and will be for several days. Go, my 
lord,” and he stepped back and one side, and removed his cap as he bowed. 
“Go,:and leave a ruined and broken life behind you. You have crushed 
the sweetest flower in all Australia, and I hope you will be d—d for it.” 

_“*O Mr. Murden,” I cried, “if you would but believe me. If you knew 
how much I love my wife, if you would but comprehend my delicacy,” I 
pleaded. 

“ Blast your delicacy,” was the rough rejoinder. “It won't wash here in 
Australia. I know something about it, and have heard of it in a dozen dif- 
ferent, cases. But I have had my say, and have done with you and your 
love affairs. Good-night, my lord. Remember my warning.” 

_ He put on his cap, and walked off in one direction, and I in another, but, 
as I left the extensive grounds that surrounded the house, I turned, and 
took one farewell look at my wife’s chamber. It was still brilliantly iMumi- 
nated, but there were shadows flitting back and forth, from window to win- 
dow, and, with a sob of pain, I turned into Victoria Parade, and plodded 
along until I saw a hansom, with the driver fast asleep on the box, standing 
on the corner, waiting for a belated customer like myself. I did not know 
where the Hen and Chickens, my chop house, was located, but I determined 
to, find it, and leave the city as early as possible in the morning. The 
clock struck two as I awakened the cabman, and told him where to také me: 

»“ No short commons for me, yer know,” he said. “I vants a crown to 

take a swell like yer at this ‘our, yer know.” 

. # All right, you shall have it. Driveon. I shall be locked out,” I said. 

_ “No danger of that, sir. They is hall nighters at the En.” 
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He drove on through the rough, deserted streets, and not a soul did we 


encounter, except an occasional policeman, and some huge bullock teams, | 
drawn by eight and ten head of cattle, on their return trips to the country . 


for wool and hides, and other produce. 

In ten minutes we pulled up near the door of the Hen and Chickens. 
We could not stop just in front of the hotel, for a large covered wagon to 
which was attached four horses, blocked the way. 1 paid the driver his 


crown, and even then he had the impudence to demand Jourdoire, or a . 


glass of beer, and, as I was too miserable to refuse, 1 told him to go into 
the bar, and get what he wanted. 


As I entered the tap-room I saw the head waiter seated ata table, and - 


drinking beer with a man who was evidently the driver of the team standing 
at the door. He was dressed in coarse woollen garments, trousers tucked 
in high boots, and a broad-brimmed felt hat thrown back from a face that 
was unmistakably Irish, but with such a good-humored expression that I 
was quite attracted by it. 

The head waiter jumped up, and came toward me as I entered. 

“'Ad about given yer hup, sir, for the night,” he said. “The chamber- 
maid ‘as been in ‘ere a dozen times to ax for yer, and to see that yer vos 


hall right for the night. She is spoons on yer by a great deal, and she nev-_ 


er vos so afore; but I told 'er that yer vos a swell, and not the kind of 


game that vould stoop to ’er, and she jist said I vos to mind my hown busi- . 


ness, and not to meddle vid 'ers. But yer is hall right now, and vot did yer 
think of the play, and the Belle of Australia? Ah, she 's a rum one for 
good looks, I ’m told, and it ’s said that a big swell vos to run in 'arness vid 
‘er. Vill yer 'ave somethin’ ‘ot or cold, beer and a bit of cheese?” 

During all this conversation on the part of the head waiter, I had been 
examining the face of the Irish stockman, until at last he grew restless un- 
der my scrutiny, and said, — 


.% Well, young fcllow, you will know me agin, I''m after thinking, begor.” . 
“ No offence, mate,” I replied. “I was just wondering whether you would . 


join me in a pot of half-and-half, and a bit of bread and cheese.” 
“Sure I will if yer honor will stand the trate,” was the reply with a grin. 
The head waiter brought the bread and cheese and beer, and then joined 
us. 
-“ Ts that your team at the door?” I asked of the stockman. _ 
_*Sure it is not, but my employer's, sur, bad luck to him for a miser.” 

“ Do you leave the city tonight?” I asked, thinking that | saw a way to 
escape. 

“Faith and I do, in less than half an hour, if | can get through wid me 
beer by that toime.” 

“ Where are you going?” I asked. 

“To the master’s shape run, about tin miles froin Ballarat. We pass. 
through Slabtown, and have an aisy journey of it, for we goes in the night, 
and avoid the hate.” 

“ Ballarat? Is n't that the place where gold is found in such large quan- 
tities?” 1 demanded. 

“Shure it is, sur, when yer is in the luck. But, begor, all a'n’t in that 
way atall. But some makes a stroike once in a while. There wan Pat 
Maguire, he had the divil’s own luck.” 
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“What will you charge to give me a lift on the way to Ballarat? 1 want 
to go there, and try my luck in the mines. I am an American, and a 
stranger here.” 

“An American? Whoop! do yer think I "ma hathen to ax yer a penny 
for all the ridin’ I can give yer? Shure yer welcome to go wid me, and to 
stay on the run where I look after the shape as long as yer want to, and no 
money shall it cost yer. But yer can’t go in thim clothes. They be too 
neice.” 

“I have others. I will go with fou, but shall insist upon paying my 
passage.” 

“ Faith, yer ‘may insist all yer want to, but Orish Mike is not the buy to 
take money from an American, now yer belave it. I has a brother there, 
and nine fust cousins, and, perhaps, yer knows ‘em. ‘They is -in a place 
called New York, and all doin’ well, wid lushin’s of whiskey every day, and 
but little todo. Whoop! but don’t I wish that I was there, and perhaps I 
shall be some day. Who knows?” 

The head waiter and Mike exchanged significant looks, and then I told 
the former that I would run up to my room, change my clothes, leave in his 
charge all the best that I owned, and pay him for taking care of them until 
I returned. If I never returned, he might keep them. 

The proposed sudden departure was no cause of surprise to the head 
waiter. He was accustomed to it, and made no objection. He went with 
me to my chamber, helped me assort my clothes, and dress in gray flannel 
shirt and trousers, wide-brimmed hat, California boots, and spurs, and belt 
containing revolver and bowie-knife. The change of costume I thought 
would disguise my appearance so much that no one would recognize me. 
The poorest of my wardrobe, with towels, brushes, and hammock, I resolved to 
take with me, and the head waiter carried ail down-stairs, and put them 
in the cart. I gave him a shilling for his trouble, paid for my refreshments, 
and then, in the goodness of his heart, the waiter filled my large pocket 
flask with brandy, and I was ready, and so was Mike. 

“Come ‘ere agin, sir,” cried the waiter, as wemounted the wagon. “ Hol- 
ways glad to see yer. Vot shall I tell the chamber-maid, sir?” 

Mike awoke the horses, and we were off, so I did not have to send a mes- 
sage to the girl. 

Through the avenues of Melbourne we rumbled, over the rough streets 
and roats, across the bridge that spans the Yarrow, out into the country, 
and on the dry, dusty thoroughfares we plodded our way; and, while I sat 
with head bowed on my breast, and tears fast falling from my eyes, how lit- 
tle I thought that in the mansion I had so recently left there was bustle and 
confusion, and that lights flashed from many windows, and that in the rich-' 
ly furnished chamber | had entered as a husband, there was lying a young, 
pale-faced girl, clutching wildly at the cool night air, moaning, and tossing 
her fair head from side to side, and finding no rest on the soft pillows, her 

eyes parched, and from which no tears would flow, begging and pleading 
in incoherent tones to her mother, who knelt by the bedside with trembling 
hands and bitter sighs, for pardon, for love, and the return to “her arms of 
her young husband, while through the streets of the city hansoms raced 
from place to place, and three men, all sober from the effects of wine, but 
drunk with rage and passion, armed with pistols and rapier, went from club 
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to hotel, from billiard saloon to free-and-easy, dance hall to cellar, in every 
place that a wild, thoughtless nobleman would be likely to frequent, in 
search of the man who had unwittingly ruined the happiness, the mind and 
the reason of the Belle of Australia; but neither in dance hall, nor in free- 
and-easy, in hotel or club house, did the angry men find the object of their 
search, and, as a last resort, Mr. Kebblewhite routed out Mr. Murden, the 
Chief of Police, and, in tones that were wild, and trembling with passion, 
demanded his aid in arresting, and bringing back to his house, the young 
nobleman who had insulted his daughter, and the whole tribe of Kebble- 
whites, anda reward of one hundred pounds was offered to the man whe 
should be so fortunate as to lay his rough hands on my shoulder, and claim 
me. as a prisoner, as the reason, health, and happiness of the newly wedded 
wife depended upon the prompt execution of the order. But of this I was 
blissfully unconscious, for had I known all I should have returned to the 
mansion, and by my presence soothed the unhappy Belle of Australia, and, 
perhaps, even then there: would have been pardon asd happiness for the 
young wife and husband. But I did not.know all that was transpiring in 
the city, and so rode onward, and left civilization and comfort, ease and 
plenty far behind me, and I did not again see the city that a 

love for many a long and dreary day. 


_ SONNET. 
BY NELLIE TINGLEY. 


N awe and reverence I have watched the skies, 
All tinged with hues of sunset, warm and bright. 
And in hushed wonder watched the stars at night, — 
The book of heaven, wherein deep mystery lies. 
These speak to me of God, proclaim him wise, 

They speak to me of his great power and might. 
And when fair morning comes with rosy light, 

I think of God's great love which never dies, 

Bat sheds its radiance o’er our lives each day. 
When bird-songs sweet float on the morning air, 

- Or happy, childish laughter greets my ear, 

I think our Father made this earthly way 

Far, far too beautiful for pain or care; 

But let grief come He "ll wipe away cach tear. 


Jacson, 
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IN A CRYPT. 
BY MISS JANE QUINCY. 


‘67 ETITIA!” I cried, with that loud 

cheerfulness which one assumes 
when anxious to encourage another. “ Al- 
fred has come; run down, I heart him in the 
court.” 

Letitia put down the piece of olive-colored 
felt, on which a gorgeous bunch of peacock 
feathers was slowly growing. 

“ Are you quite sure, Nancy?” she asked ; 
“was it not papa? Look again and see.” 

Thus commanded, I returned to my win 
dow, and, by dint of much craning and peer- 
ing, contrived to gain a vanishing view of a 
wide-brimmed hat and a clerical coat-tail, 

“ No,” I said, over my shoulder, “it is 
certainly Alfred. I should know his coat in 
athousaad.” 

My sister rose, and, going to the toilette- 
table, brushed her hair with much delibera- 
tion. Already her head was as sleek as a 
pigeon’s. There was a little pucker on her 
smooth, white forehead, and she loitered a 
bit as she left the room, 

Outside the door came a rush of tiny 
feet. 

“ Fanchette!” I heard Letitia cry, “ you 
shall go down to the sa/on with me.” 

I heard the measured tap of Letitia’s trim 
little slippers on the bare oak stairs, then a 
oor opens and shuts, and then silence fol- 
lows. 

I returned to my idly careless gazing out 
of window, and I thanked the fates which 
had not marked me out for Alfred Win- 
throp’s fiancée. 

One could hardly imagine. a more disa- 
greeable sort of lover than Alfred. One of 
the most annoying a about him was 
that he was not ugly, and he was not absurd; 
he was faultily faultless; he was exasperat- 
ing; if one could have laughed at him he 
would have been more endurable. Facts 
were as fascinating to him as théy were to 
Gradgrind; his not , covered with 
shining black leather, was as much’a part of 


his costume as his eminently suitable frock- | 


coat; he was never angry; he was never 
mistaken ; he was never atfault; he was im- 
proving Letitia’s mind; he disapproved of 
me, and I detested him. ' 

By and by, when I had quite finished 
thinking about Alfred, and was longine for 
my novel which was left in the s the 
door opened and Letitia put in a charming 
rosy face. 

“ After all, Nancy,” she said, “it was not 
Alfred.” 


Indeed, one might have guessed as much 
by Letitia’s gay manner. 

“ Who was it then?” I asked. 

Letitia came into the room, and, closing 
the door, stood with her back against it. 

“Tt was Will Lennox,” she said, “ and 
Brian Desmond was with him.” 

“Brian Desmond!” I cried, “here in 
Brittany; you must be mistaken, Letitia. 
Of course it could not have been the very. 
same Brian Desmond that we were always 
hearing about at home.” 

“TI am not mistaken at all,” said Letitia; 
“he is a friend of Will Lennox, and he came 
bere because Will was here. He has been 
ill, you know. He was studying in the Ger- 


| man hospitals, and he is ordered to rést and 


travel for six months.” 

She went to the window, and, resting her 
arms upon the sill, looked across at the 
pretty, low towers of St. Jean de Trois 
Oliviers. 

One might have thought her quite intent 
upon the doves flying in and out. There 


was a flush on her cheeks, and a dream 


look in her blue eyes. Poor Letitia! It 
was certainly hard to be engaged to one 
= and yet be constantly thinking of an- 
other. 

“ Beside,” said Letitia, breaking suddenly 
into my thoughts, “I cannot see, Nancy, 
why you should take one of your unreason- 
able dislikes to Brian Desmond. You do 
not know-him. You never even saw him. 
You were at school both times he visited 


“It is because of his manifold perfections 


that I hate him,” I replied, seating myself on 
the edge of Letitia’s trim little bed. “I pos- 
itively cannot endure a model.” 

“I am sure,” urged Letitia, “even you, 
Nancy, must admire his conduct toward his 

r, Yin mother, and that invalid sister of 
is. He studied, and taught, and wrote, and 
did e hing to support them.” 

“ elk, what should he have done?” I 
persisted. “Should he have gone his wa 
and left those two helpless women to starve 
There is n’t a truckman in America who 
would not do that much. I do not know 
why Brian Desmond should be so praised 
for a simple act of duty.” 

“ But he has always done the very best he 
could,” said Letitia, “in every way. 

1 threw myself back on the cool, untum- 
bled pillows, and yawned. 

“ 1 know that he is an Admirable Crich- 
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ton,” T said, “and of all the characters I ev- 
_er about, 1 abominate the Admirable 

Crichton worst of all.” 
Letitia went to the glass and began slow- 
__ ly to take down her yellow hair. 

“ He is not so very admirable,” she objec: 
ted, “at least he does not look admirable. 
He is good enough — but not as hand- 
some as Alfred, or — Will.” 

“ At all events,” I said, “I think it is very 
. disagreeable of him to come here. Nobody 
* wanted him; we were just a nice party with- 
out him, Did he ask for me?” 

“No,” replied Letitia, “ I dare say he does 
not even know there is another daugliter. 
He was talking most of the time with Aunt 
Jane, She was telling him about her neu- 


ralgia,” 
ust then there was a small knock low 
down on the door. 
“It is that dreadful little Henriette,” I 
said. “Go tell her we are both asleep, Letitia, 


0. 

But already the door had opened, and a 
shrill and piercing voice was saying, — 

“Oh, s't/ vous plait, did 1 hear you tosa 
entrez, mam'selle? Mais oui, think I did. 
I pray you to let me see you make your toi- 
lettes for dinner. And Jook, I have also my- 
self a new costume. Will mam’selle tell me 
how it pleases her?” 

By this time she had whirled and pirou- 
etted herself into the middle of the room, 
and stood there balancing and smirking, 
shaking out her numberless blue and pink 
ruffles, and nodding her head, until her stiff, 
black plaits flew out behind, and her little 
eardrops tinkled, 

Henriette was the child of a fellow-lodger, 
Veuve Trudeau, a little, plump bourgeouise, 
with a pretty fortune of her own. Henri- 
ette was brown and thin, and uncomfortably 
ardent in her attachments. She clung to 
Letitia and to me like an.affectionate octo- 
pus. She was nine years old, but gave her- 
self the airs of forty. She had the French- 
woman’s passion for toilettex, and was as 
little childlike as a child could well be. 

“Well, then,” she cried, spinning about 
that we might see her dress on all sides, “is 
it not that my toilette is beautiful ?” 

As we chanced not to reply for a moment, 

look of positive anguish crossed her 

rown face. 

“ a'eot ce gue Cest?” she cried, relaps- 
ing into shrili French; “ est ce gue vous ne 
me trouve pas Joli? ah je suis desolée, 
mam’ selle” — 

“No, no, Henriette,” interrupted Letitia, 
kindly, “it is really a very pretty dress, and 
the eardrops too.; they are new, I think, 1 
_ mever saw them before.” 

“ No, mam’selle,” laughed Henriette, her 


quite restored, “they were sent | 


me this very morning by my god-mothér, who 


lives in Paris. You find them charming? 
Is it not so?” 

“Very charming,” smiled Letitia, at which 
Henriette gave a sigh of immense satisfac- 
tion, perched herself upon a high chair, fold- 
ed her claw-like hands, crossed her thin, 

ink, silk-clad legs, and lent herself to watch- 
ag, with intense interest, the progress of 
Letitia’s toilette. 


“ I am glad you shall wear ci¢/ blue,” she ¥ 


approved gravely; “that is a good tint for 
you. And what do you wear, Mam’selle 

ancy ?” she added, turning sudden! 7 
me; “ you have such lovely robes; oh, if I 
might choose one for you!” 

You may,” I said, carelessly; “it makes 
no great difference what I wear.” 

Letitia turned toward me, with a half-timid 
look on her face. 

“I'm afraid you will be angry,” she said, 
d shires *but indeed it does make a 
difference what you wear, for Mr. Desmond 
is coming to bring some reports that papa 
wanted,” 

“What should possess him to come n 
so soon?” I said. “How tedious it is of 
I have a great mind not to go down at 
ar 

“Oh, Nancy!” cried Letitia in dismay. 


“Do come down and be polite. Very likely 


you will not even have to speak to him, if 
you bow to him when papa introduces him. 

0 be reasonable, Nancy.” 

“ Very well,” I said, spriiging up, and be- 

inning a struggle with my rough, dark 
air. “Let us make ourselves fine for the 
Pius A2neas, as fine as Dido.” 

**] cannot to choose,” said Henriette’s 
small voice. “Mam’selle Nancee, I cannot 
to choose if you sal wear pon ellow dress, 
or the black one with the adorable silver 
threads all wrought in it.” Ve 

“ By all means the yellow one, Henriette. 
It is by far the most hideous gown I ever 
had. However, it is good enough for 
#£neas, the paragon. Don’t you remember, 
Letitia, how Virgil’s women everlastingly 
wore crocus gowns?” 

Letitia turned her sleek little head from 
side to side before the giass, admiring the 
effsct of her turquoise eardrops. 

6 att must have looked like frights,” 


“she sai 


“Who was Eneeze?” asked Henriette. 

“ A pious man, whose house burnt Br 3% I 
answered. “ He took his father pick-a-back, 
and ran away with h.m, and ever after went 
about saying, * What a quiet buy am I!’” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” Henriette 
complained. 

“Don’t you?” asked I. “Well, ask 
Monsieur ‘Eneeze:’ he is coming tonight.” 


Tt was that hour of the day when mankind 
is most serenely complacent; when their 
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virtues, if so be they have any, are in the as- 
cendant, rampant so to speak; when bad 
tempers are quiescent, and good ones angel- 
ic. In short, it was just after dinner of a 
summer evening, and our family were gath- 
ered in the narrow, ill-lighted sa/om of our 
French pension. 

Papa was asleep in a dim corner, with a 
Figaro thrown over his face. Aunt Jane 
sat near him, playing solitaire, 

Letitia had a brace of wax candles on a 
little stand, and was embroidering, with the 

llow light falling softly over her bent head, 
oa gown, and her slender, jeweled 

ands. 

Beside her sat Alfred, in irreproachable 
evening dress, It was his unpleasant habit 
of an evening to read aloud to poor Letitia 
the valuable jottings which he had made in 
his.note-book during the day. He read ina 
labored, distinct, and wearying manner, giv- 
ing Unmusical prominence to his consonants, 
ei pelting his unlucky hearers with hard 


Beyond him, on a sofa, Veuve Tru- 
deau coquetted with our so-called cousin, 
Will Lennox. Her bereavement had reach- 
ed the lavender stage, and her woe was of a 
migitated and jet beady: order, However, 
she still attended carly mass, 


Out on the little ba'cony, on which the 


window opened, Mr. Brian Desmond and 
myself were sitting in stupid silence, A 
lighted lamp over the stone-archway shone 
through the branches of an old mulberry- 
tree, with the effect of moonlight. 

In the court below, Stephanie was ip- 
ing. with a neighbor ; we heard the click of 
— knitting-needles, in the pauses of their 


“TI next ed,” said Alfred’s aggres- 
sively instructive voice, —“ I next proceeded 
to the Abbey. This magnificent edifice is 
not yet completed, although the first stone 
was laid in the year 1847, the Count Ar- 
mand de Normandie-Lorraine. The build- 
ing is cruciform, made entirely of Portland 
stone, in blocks weer approximately sev- 
en tons. Here! pa to reflect upon the 
ay of the undertaking.” 

Here Alfred really paused to turn a 
in his note-book, and in the restful silence 
came Madame Trudeau's sibilant voice: — 

“ Ab, your triend, he is too an American. 
So he comes not from Ireland? But his 
name is be liked. yours. Cze/, my 
pauvre Pp e liked your countrymen. 
_[ love them ever, for his sake.” 

Mr. Desmond turned from the room, and 
rested his arms on the balcony raillng. 


“ Your — brother-in-law must be an inval- | so 


uable traveling companion,” he said. 
“ Why?” I asked, stiffly. : 
He turned and looked at me a moment in 


in his dark-gray eyes, though his lips were 
Bee he replied, “he saves every 
ecause, 

one the bother of collecting information. 
One is quite sure of its being preserved in 
his k, and so can enjoy things with- 
out any effort to remember facts.” 

rf Rather a selfish view of the matter,” I 


gain he honored me with oné of his quiet 
a 


“ Yes,” he said, “but then I am selfish; 
all men are selfish.” 

“ There have been a few who were not,” I 
averred, “ but they were so amazed at the 
fact of their own unselfishness, that they 
were never done talking of ft. I suppose 
#Eneas was unselfish, but he never recov- 
ered from his admiring surprise that he did 
not abandon his child and father to die in 
the flames of Troy.” 

Mr. Desmond had taken a pencil from his 
pocket, and was making some idle marks 
on a leaf of his note-book, which he rested 
on the balcony rail. 

“I always thought Aéneas an insufferable 
prig.” said, “not to mention the bad 
taste of his telling everybody that he was 
hy pius.’ Slangy, too, don’t you think 


so 
“T detest him,” I declared, with unneces- 
vehemence. “I always hated Aineas 
pel ic one who was like him, There is no 
reason why anybody should be so proud 
of doing one’s simple duty.” 

Just here the curtain was pushed aside 
and Henriette's head appeared. Upon con- 
sideration she concluded to join us. 

“I wish I had chosen the other gown,” she 
said, “TI believe the yellow one is desise ai- 
ter ail. Do you like it, Monsieur Eneaz?” 

“ Why do you call me Monsieur Eneaz?” 
pasar f Mr, Desmond, still idly busy with his 


ee Henriette,” I interrupted, “go to your 
mamma at Once, I am sure she wants you.” 

“No, she does not,” piped Henirette, who 
is abominably truthful always, “She told 
me to come and see eg id your father 

t burnt?” she added, turning upon Mr.- 

esmond with amazing swiftness, did 
* mb him pick-a-back? Why did you do 

t, Monsieur Eneaz?” 

“ Henriette,” I cried, in an agony of mor- 
tification, “ up to my room and you ‘Il 
find a whole box of lovely bon-bons; you 
may have them all, if you "ll go now.” 

“But I did not understand,” persisted 
Henriette, “ and you said I was to ask Mon- 
sieur Eneaz when he came this evening, and 


« Go it at once, Hentlette” Tcried, “At 
once, do you hear? or I never let you 


come into my room or go to drive with. me 


There was a quizzical expression ' again. 
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She hesitated for an instant. 
“ You must certainly obey Miss Nancy,” 
said Mr, Desmond; and Henriette depart- 
| ed, saying with some vieiousness, — 
“I shall eat every one of your bon-bons.” 
For a moment neither of us spoke, Mr. 
Desmond continued his drawing, and Al- 
fred’s tireless voice went on giving informa 
. tion about the different orders of monks. 
.“How stupid jou must think me!” 
broke out suddenly. 
“ Stupid ?™ he said politely, “ not at all.” 
“ Henriette is positively the most horrible 
child!” I said. 
“Henriette is a parrot. She repeats what 
“ You get only a fragment of one my 
foolish asnaches from her, and of course you 
understand ” — 
“I understand that you did me the honor 
to call me AZneas, this afternoon.” 
ties,” 
of my conceit,” 
-  “O€ both, At all events I might have 
- called you by much worse names.” 
“Though hardly by the name of anybody. 
it appears, whom you destest more cordial- 


“That is not necessarily true. I detest 
so many rf 
“ Your detestation then is a habit, not 
personal matter? 1 begin to have hope.” 
change joa 
“ Of inducin u to our 
regarding m to 
“1 have vende, it. was 
not in the least like you. 
“ Thanks,” he said. + 
He tore from his note-book the on 
which he had been papsiian carr handed it to 
He had made a rough little sketch of 
myself, By exaggerating the carved back 
po ge chair, the folds the Arab shawl 
about my shoulders, the slender band of 
gold in my hair, he had produced the effect 
of a queen on a throne. 


Dido,” he — wp, his 
“The 


note-book. ‘Then he added, — 
ing Queen,’ you know.” : 
After a moment he said, — 
ion tear it, and stamp on the 
eces 
“Because I am, not ‘raging,’” I said. 
“ Beside, Will is coming to take "ag home.” 
“ Give it to me,” he said, hastily, “and I 
‘lltear it up. The sketch is bad enough as 
far as that goes.” 
He seized the , tore itand threw the 
fragments over the railing, 
“There!” he sold, “let us begin again to- 


morrow. Goud-night. 

_ . He took my hand a moment, then he 


A few minutes later they passed through 
the court-yard. Just under the archway- 
lamp one of them turned and raised his hat; 
then they both disappeared. 


To say that it was sunny that day, would 
be to say too little. 

Those Jaly days in Aubusin were torrid. 
They were like Italy more than like days in 
France, They were days which wilted poor 
Aunt Jane, and made Letitia white as a 
n the heat, an wn brown and vagabond- 
ish, so Alfred declared. 

We were in the court-yard together, one 


|} sunny morning. I was not very fond of 


Henriette, but Letitia was always with Al- 
fred, Mr. Desmond and Will Lennox took 
charming walks, too long for ladies, so, as 
Henriette and I both detested solitude, we 
were almost constant companions. 

We were in the small back court-yard of 
our persion, ‘The sun’s bright rays pierced 
the branches of the old mulberry-trees and 
sent a thousand shadows quivering here and 
there. Later on, the paving-stones would 
be unbearable to the thinly shod, but as yet, 
they were only warm, not blistering. 

y own white gown was dazzling. Hen- 
riette’s brief pink petticoats fairly slowed in 
the sunshine. 

We had piled our laps with grain, and 
were surrounded by a jostling throng of tur- 
keys, ducks, and geese, while doves fluttered 

u hiss crooning, cacklin 
and to this Henriette and 
were adding our voices, shrill in laughter 


and remonstrance. From within, came a 


lively clatter of pots and pans, and standing 
at the door, Stephanie held her broad, Bre- 
ton sides, and shrieked with laughter at our 
struggles with our noisy pensioners, 

It was three weeks since Mr. Desmond 
came to Aubusin. He had become well ac- 
quainted with our family, for he made him- 
self one of our party, upon papa’s invitati 
and had accompanied us meekly upon al 
our excursions, Alfred was pitiless. He 
allowed us no days of rest. 
had explored the poor old town to its remot- 
est corners ; it was described and catalogued 
and classified ; its most ancient secrets were 
discovered and brought forward to the light 
of day; everything was committed to Al- 
fred’s pitiless note- for the torture of 
future generations. 

Papa, having given us up to Alfred’s clem- 
ency, had devoted himself to taking lessons 
in salad-making of a little man he discovered 
in the old of the town. The result of 
this was that he nauseated the entire fam- 
a by compounding at every meal direful 

hes, which not one of us ever had the 
moral courage to refuse to taste. 
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lightly. “He'seated ‘Henriette On his 


instant to burn, and looked ‘at me. 


“to what he referred. 
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“Henriette was standing on an ‘overturned. 
\keg, the better to keep her thin legs from 
‘the attacks of ‘the geese, and “her ‘shrill 

French wild, when a 
ant, indolent voice said, 
morning, Lilt!” 
‘Vane behind the court-yard, ing on 
te. 
“Ow! ow!” pi Hen “come and 
me, monsieur, The horrible geese are 
ing my legs. They ‘will beat. me with 
eirwings. Ow! 


ow! 
Mr, Desmond, langhed, and*vaulted ‘the 


He was quite Ccélofless ‘even to ‘his “lips, 
The ‘whole affair’ had taken no ‘more ‘than 


two minates. Tome it seemed'very trivial. 
am: afraid “hands ‘areburned,” I 


“ Good’ God !” he broke ott,“ what'do my 
hands matter? Do you realize that“you 
might have been burned to death, because'of 
my cursed carélessness? 1 shall never for- 
give myself. The'grass is ‘like tindér, and 


e e a 

at me, still thAdlent 
careless sel 


“ wailed Henriette; tragically, “your 


_shoulder, where she nearly strangled him in | lovely white gown, Mam’selle ‘Nancy! All 
“ber fear, lest.she fall, among the ‘I'] the side’ of this’ ruffle burnt, the adorable em- 
“flung my last handfal of grain, and as Mr: broidery rained { Sh, What misery!” 
Desmond held open the gate, we-dll escaped “Come to the house,” urged Mr,’ Des- 
‘Y‘mond, “and ‘have a’ glass of wine. “Your 


the shady lane. 
. Henriette, restored to the ground, smooth, 
éd out her flounces, and examined, with ag- 

‘onized interest, a minute scratCh on her thin, 

‘brown arm. I put up my: hands‘ to ‘smooth 
my roughened hair, arid Mr. Desmond, with 

“permission, began to roll a c te. 

Presently he fidished making strack: a’ 
tch against the stone-wall, held’ it down 


“#'You did cut hair.” he said. 
“Cut my hair 2.” 


‘T forgot for a moment, and did uot think 
His match went out, and he strutk anoth- 


er. 
he’ said, it; fringed it; 
“made yourself look as low-browed ‘as the 
‘women on the ptian’ friezes. ‘I ‘don’t 
~_Akpow what you call it.” 
Oh, I banged it, ~yes 
He put his cigarette between “his ‘ teeth, 
“lighted it, and dropped’ the ‘match into the 
Of course I knew you would,” he 

Yast night, when T said that I’ 

‘fashion, It is very becoming.” 


said, 
the 


nerves must be unstreng:” 

‘“Ttis you and’ Henriette,” I said; “ whose 
nerves are unstrung. Mine are entirely 
steady, and I shall not think of going’ to the 


|‘house. ‘Alfréd'is’ there, planning some hide- 


ous excursion, atid out, in the hope 
‘that he “would forget me, ‘and leave me at 
‘howe in peace.” 

I sat down on the short, warm grass, and 
‘after a moment’ Mr. Desniond did the ‘sam 
bracing his shoulders against the stonewall, 
atid lodking grave. 
“‘And’so,” I said, trying to return ‘tocour 
careless chat of ten minutes: before,*“ you 
hair because I‘knew you dis- 
i t. 


| “Pflatteréd myself, possibly. I dare sa 
my opinion has tot so weightaith 


“You will tryin vain to quarrel with me 
today,” “I *said. “Tt is ‘far too warmy be- 


side, I'@m%in an adorable temper, ‘sweet as. 
the ‘honey of Hymetus.” 
“That reminds he said, tarn 


some bon 


‘Thanks, you are generous. Will’ I | Henriette, “that I ‘broaght 
Cousins are apt to ind d | various pockets of -his gray cheviotcoat. At 
Or andul honest” ' | last he produced a box, all rose- 
‘suddenly, | coloréd ‘satit’and'silver lace, and dropped it 


‘WOw!” shrieked “Hetriette, 
«why, mam’selle is oh 


the gown will be rain 


Indeed it was true..' Mr. 
toy ‘thin 
Desmond “knelt, “and “taking my 

iberately pressed 


match had lighted the ed: 
the flame had caught the border 


flounces in his ‘hands, del 
‘the out. 


“Don 


’ 


T said,“ you ‘‘will “be ‘terribly 
and ‘Stamped “oat ‘the fire 


into Henriette’s hands. 
“ That is\positivély the fifth bonbonniere 


have *that-child in three-weeks,” 
‘said. ‘Did it occur to you’ that I 
‘chocolate 


‘might like sugared ‘almonds 
duchesse ?” 

Of course, the ‘reason have never given 
you any,” he returned; “is because I yemem- 
‘beréd what Hamlet's mother said when she 
threw the flowers idto Opbelia’s grave,” 
Buf told you } was sweet this ‘morni 
“and ‘positively I~will have some of: 


on 
‘A 


which was yet allve atid angty‘in’ the grass. 


ette’s bonbons.” 


| 
| 
q you as thought it had, 
so’ perverse ?” 
q 
‘ burned. 
e stood 
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Come here, you little magpie,” he, called } 


ese. came at once, and kueeling beside 
me, emptied the bax, iato my Jap. 

At that moment Stephanie appeared in the 
court-yard, armed with a broom, ent which 
she pee made a path through the 
cher, along the 

venues ‘Letitia came, ber 
awa gown held high in both hands, and dis- 

nt open she 
they are ‘gobbling along: behind | me, 


Be 
r. held open the gate, and m 
sister came through in ungraceful haste. 

\“ They.are horrible,” she said, frowning 
bit, and shaking down her gown. “I do no 
see, Nan, how you can feed them, er go 

»pear them.” 

“Sit dowa,,mam’selle, and have 
bonbons,” said Henriette; and, notbi 
loath, Letitia obeyed. 

We became quite gay, as we, sat, chattin 
under the mul and we.h 
forgotten to Letitia’s errand, when, 
denly, the gate clicked, and there was Alp 
coming. 

‘Poor Letitia flushed, .and. looked auite 
like.a Alfred stood a moment i 
silence, reproved us with his eye, a fay- 
orite habit ef his. 


“I thought,” be said with elaborate po 
ness, “I beg yon pardon if |, was mistaken, 
t, 


¢bat+1 thonght, Letitia, that you were 
“Indeed, Alfred, I am very sorry,” said 
Letitia,.“but 1—I.think it was) th 
that put everythi —_ of my head.” 
“| think it very likely,” said Alfred, grim- 
with unmistakable sntention, “Since 
‘am here, however, it would perbaps be as 
“well forme to deliver your father’s message 
myself.” He paused a moment, and the 
went on in his isterial, manner, .“* You 
; father has p a very instructive excur- 
‘sion to the Chapel, .We are ta 
set out immediately, in order that we may 
avoid the heat which attends the middie of 
day.” 
“The Carmelite Chapel,” I protested. 
“In this heat? Is papa gone quite mad?” 
He displayed,” said Alired, “no symp- 
toms of insanity, when I left him. If you 
have. entirely ished your chocolates, Le- 
vtitia, perbaps you, at ast, will have suffi- 
cient for father’s .wishes, to ac- 
house.” 
sti rose without a word, aud fol- 
lowed her majestic lover. 
“It is not excursion at all,” | cried 
Alfred's. of such a 


}fiendish idea, He never did an unkind 
thin in his life, except to, make. salads.” 
hy do you feel ebliged to go?” asked 
Mr. Desmond. “Let. them go without us; 
it is infinitely pleasanter in, this shady lane.” 
Alfred would be the death of Letitia, he 
would be in.such|a bad temper. He does 
not get angry, but he kills, her with informa- 


}tion, Ldare not stay,et home.” 


Mr. Desmond sprang up, and held oyt 
his hands £0: help 

Very well,”, said, “since the Carmelite 
Chapel is our doom, let us meet it like — 
Trojans. .shall inevitably die of sup- 
stroke, but that is a mere. matalte unworthy 
of notice. 


The sun . was climb 
toward the zenith. The 

y parched, » Dasings gasping, beneath 
white-hot shafts. Every odor in that he 
of odors was multiplied a, thousand 
The streets were deserted, the bg Ln 
were closed. Nobody was abroad 
own family party, a of 
on their way to the Carmelite Chapel. 

Papa toiled ahead, under a blue-cotton um 

brella, on which was painted, “ Stolen = 
Jobn B. Douglass. 

After him walked Alfred, and poor mar- 
tyred Letitia, under one umbrella. 

I detest j jogging about under another per- 
son’s sunshade. I blessed my fortunate 
stars that, 1 was not so. wedded in spirit to 
anybody that I must also be as to 
sunshades. 

Madame Trudeau, who would rather have 
walked with Will Lennox, was with Mr. 
Desmond, and Will, who adored Letitia, was 
obliged. to follow with me, whom he barely 
tolerated. Indeed, nopedy was quite hap- 
py but Alfred, who was absolutely havin 
bis own way, and Henriette tripping 
dodging between us, abead of us, under our 
feet, anywhere, everywhere,, with a minute 
blue parasol over her head, and her bonbon 
box still swinging from her hand. 

Now and then Mr. Desmond glanced ae 
at me, and we exchanged looks of sym 

“Do not. you, wish,” I said, with inc 


tious joviality, “ that we to svialt 
some nice cool tomb? it be 


day like this,” 


My voice was unpectedly sbrill in the si- 
lent street, and Alfred heard me. 

“I should be, eased, Nancy,” he said, 
“if you would refrain in. my presence from 
mentioning tombs in that light and flippant 
manner.” 

\Just then, to our rescue from sudden 
death by sunstroke, we plunged suddenly ia- 
were in the delicious. cool 


tthe chapel. 


dat once and 
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‘chapel by any méans, There was a pretty 


-is there always, with the 
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“ It is best to begin at the beginning,” he 
said. “I must find the verger, to ask him 
who laid the corner-stone.” ' 

The rest of us sat down for a moment, en- 
joying the stale cold air. 

“Come, mam’selle,” urged Henriette, 
“come and see the Blessed Madonna. 
Ciel, such a velvet robe as she wears, and 
such a beautiful crown, and hair to her 


waist!” 
To tell the truth, it was not a wonderful 


old font of carved stone, some rips 
shrines, and a shabby altar, dressed wit 
muslin roses and tarnished gilt tapers. 

We soon exhausted our admiration, and 
sat about talking in low voices and dreadin 
to plunge once more into the sea of heat an 
light outside. 

“ Now that we are started,” I said, “why 
could n't we go to the gardens of the Hotel 
Dieu? It is only a step to the lime-walk, 
and then it is shady the whole way there, 
and after one is there — oh, how delicious it 
and the s, and the cold dark grotto, 
Let us go.” 

“ Noindeed,” cried everybody. “ You aré 
crazy, Nancy. That longwalk, You would 
lose lunch, and be tired to death, beside.” 

Alfred came up then. 

“Come this way,” he said. “A party of 
English are going down into the crypts, and 
we car go tov. It will be most instructive.” 

We followed Alfred along the aisle, and 
into a narrow stone passage. 

The priest was here, portly as Brother 
Jerome, and the English party, who looked 
upon our joining them as an act of most un- 
warrantable impertinence. However, noth- 
ing was said, and we all went after Brother 
Jerome along the passage, then to the left 
and down a narrower way, till we stopped 
before a heavy door, studded with great 
‘nails. This was unlocked by the priest, 
‘swung open, and a current of mouldy, un- 

t air rushed up. 

“You are likely to see your nice, cool 
tomb, after all,” laughed Mr. Desmond. - 

We groped and stumbled down the un- 
even stone stair-case, the brother explaining, 
meanwhile, in rapid French, that the bodies 
of the monks were never taken down this 
way, but were lowered through a trap door 
in the chancel. 

We followed the voices blindly. The 
English had rs, but we did not, and we 
felt our way ahead, through dark passages 
and noisome vaults. 

All along, on shelves like berths of a 
‘steamer, the bones of the dead Carmelites 
-were tucked away to sleep. Generally 
above each berth there was a cross-bone, or 


the maaner of their mirthful ‘kind, and 
pas gray and ghostly under the taper 
ights. 

We had finished our exploration, and 
were going back, when I heard a little musi- 
cal chink on the stone floor at my feet, I 
put my hand to my neck. 

“ My locket dropped,” I said. 

Mr. Desmond s' d and hunted for it 
amoment. He found it almost immediately, 
and I clasped it once more on my chain. 

“The fastening is bad,” I “I must 
have it mended. 

The crypt was full of strange echoes, and 
as we went on we were misled by the voices 
ahead ot us, and in the darkness we took a 
wrong passage. It was only for a moment. 
We found our mistake, and came into the 
main aisle once more. Only a moment, bat 
the moment was fatal, for, by the time we 
reached the staircase, the door above was 
shut and locked, and we were alone in the 
darkness of the crypt. 

We stood an instant without speaking. 
Then Mr. Desmond ran up the steps, and 
shouted, hammering on the door with his 
stout walking-stick. Suddenly he stopped, 
and laughea, 

“ How absurd,” he said. “ They are sure 
to miss us instantly, and come back for us; 
and in any case they could not hear us 
through these stone walls.” 

“ But they may not miss us at once,” I 
said dismally. “There were so many of 
them, with all those English people.” 

“Nonsense!” he said, cheerfully, “ they 
will be back rom 

* Of course,” I assen with a courage I 
hardly felt. ; 

It was very cold down there, and dam 
There was a horrible ooze on the wall beside 
the stairs. I shivered and drew away from 
it. Only an hour ago,—could it be possi- 
bie, that it was ony an hour ago we were 
gasping in the pitiless heat? and now we 
were cold and shuddering. 

“ You told me | was likely to get my nice 
cool tomb,” I said, dolefully. “I did not 
think, when I wished for one, that I was 
going to be taken at my word, in this way.” 

“Don’t be absurd,” he said, roughly: 
“use your common sense.” Then hea 
gized hastily. . “1 was very rude,” he said, 
“ you must pardon me.” 

“I do not care what you say,” I repli 
dismally. “ You might call me an idiot, 
be done with it, if that would ran us out,” 

He laughed, not very mirthfully, and I did 
not join him. 

is laugh echoed in an eldritch fashion 
down the passages, in a succession of ghast- 
y, whispered ha! has! as if the dead and 
ried monks. on their < shelves were 


-a skull, a sort of sample, perhaps, of what 
was within. These aned hideously; after 


mocking at us, glad that we were forced to 
} share their loathsome prisons, and 
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the laughter back and forth, from side to 
side of the age. 

“Do not laugh again, for heaven’s sake,” 
1 cried; “tt is terrible, Let us be very 
careful not to augh again.” 

Once more we became silent. We had 
seated ourselves upon the stairs. We could 
not see each other. It was absolutely darx, 
without even a glimmer of grayness. 

A succession of highly cheerful tales be 
gan to come to my mind. Genevra, Con- 
stance de Beverly, Bishop Hatto devoured 
by rats, stories of the Catacombs of Paris, 
everything I ever read or heard, people who 
have starved and died in hideous coniine- 
ment. 

“ Have you your cigar case here?” I asked 
with sudden hope. “It would be so cheer- 
ful if you eould only smoke.” 

He searched his pockets, 

“] left it in my otber coat,” he said, in a 
vexed tone. 

Presently he announced that he had found 
two matches. 

“What shall we do with them?” he 
asked. “Shall we light them bwth, and 
have a grand illumination? or shall we light 
one save the other?” 

“ Oh, light them,” I interrupted, * Light 
one b gen and get out your watch, We can 
see time twice if you have two matches.” 

He struck the precious little wax stick, 
once, twice, three times. He tried the oth- 
erend. It was quite useless, it would not 
burn. The second was better, It snapped 
and started briskly into life. 

Mr. Desmond opened his watch, and held 
it to the blue blaze, For an instant | 
saw his brown Jeft hand, with the old-fash- 
ioned, deep-red seal.. Then I looked up and 
saw his face, and the light went out, 

“Why did it go out?” I cried, “You 
must have jiggled it. Those wax matches 
burn a long time. Oh, how good it was to 
see somebody's face again,” 

“ Yes,” he assented, gravely, “ it did look 
very good to see — pommesetne face agaia.” 

Ro what time was it? How long have 
we been down here?” 

_. He hesitated, as one will, with ill news to 


tell. 

“The watch had at twelve. 
Give me yours; perhaps | can feel out the 
time without.a light,” 

“ Mine is at home. I did not wear it. I 
never do,” 

“It must be about lunch time. They will 
be alarmed when we do not come in for 
lunch. They will be here directly now.” 

How long,” | asked, forlornly, “can one 
live without eating? How long a time is it 
before one starves? ” 

“Why, think of that Tanner idiot,” he 


sich save ballet tg tags? 


answered, “ that he did not eat, occasionally, 
on the sly.” 

“1 am ravenous now,” he said. 

“Soam I, Stephanie was making a de- 
licious apricot tart this morning.” 

After a time I sprang to 104 ER ; 

“ This is unendurable,” I cried, 
not we walk a little while?” 

“T am sorry,” he said, “but without 
lights we should inevitably get lost. Be- 
side, when they come for us, we want to be 
here, where they can easily find us.” 

“It is very good of you to say when, and 
not if, they come.” 

“ Of course they will come,” he said, “ un- 
less an earthquake swallows them all.” 

We lost our reckoning of time down there. 
As the minutes passed on, it seemed to me 
that it must be already midnight, yet my 
common sense told me it was no ‘more than 
five or six oclock. I knew how the refresh- 
ing coolness of early evening was taking the 
place of the blazing heat; the shops had 
thrown open their doors and shutters; the 
baker, who lived opposite our pension, had 
come out in his white cap, and gossiped with 
the wine-merchant, who lived next door; 
the little band was playing Offenbach on the 
parade, everybody in that light, sweet, whole- 
some world was happy aa careless, enjoy- 
ing themselves in ignorance of the fact teat 
under their feet two living beings like them- 
selves were shut up, perhaps forever, in a 
horrible black vault, with only rats and the 
bones of buried monks to bear them com- 


ptt not know just how it was in that 
rayless dungeon the impression came to us 
that the world above was also wrapt in dark- 
ness. Perhaps it was the working of that 
finer sense which belongs to people in 
trouble, However it was, we knew after a 
time that is was really night. In our prison 
it was certainly no darker, no colder, no 
more hideously silent than before, yet it was 
infinitely worse than in the daytime. 

“ Yes, it was night, and for some st 
horrible reason we had not been missed at 
home, If they left us there so long, why 
might they not leave us forever? What if 
we were indeed doomed to die in that nvi- 
some place? What if he should die first? 

“Mr. Desmond!” | cried, in sudden un- 
reasoning terror. What comfort in his 
quiet “Yes, 1 am close beside you. What 


is it?” 
“TI think — if you would not mind it very 
much — I should like to hold your hand,” 
For answer he prisoned both my hands in 
a warm, firm clasp. 


agit do not mind it,—very much,” he 
not think me bold-faced and 
“ Not in the very least.” | 


“ Can- 
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dard! déceive wie? oF 
tect a troubled tone in his voice? ‘Was’ his 
he begait'to talk to mie. He 
spoke of his life in the German University’; 
he told me abogt a journey through’ Asia; 
Chinese, the gayly painted and éd pi 
the bright-colored crystals aud cordials. 

I think he found it lame work, trying to 
cheer me, for after a time he nae seg speak- 
ing, though he still held my hands. 

was’ close’ upon midnight when’ we 

es ves sense ahd courage 
which was left” the. Tt was not @ loud 
sound, but it was si t was’ a 
light scamper of little feet ; few at’ first and 
far away, but’ growing' rapidly lowdet and 
neater 


“Tt is the rats!” I’ cried wildly:'“ what 
shall we do?? 


I ran swiftly froth the lowest to the’ high- | 
est step, and sitting down, gathered my} 


skirts into the stiallest possible compass. 
“They wiil not come near us,” he said re- 
assuringy. “I cad frighten them off with 
thy walking-stick' if they do: They are very 
likely inside the walls‘anyhow, although they 
sound so near.” 
He seated himself on the step below me, 
and made a barricade of himself. 
ain vow,” he that 
rea without cross: 
he tiny footsteps, s awa th a 
pei abd we Heard them 
ny through the passages at our left. 
After that I y became indifferent 
to the rats, the cold, the nearness of the 
dead Carmelites; the’ prospect of death 
slow statvatioi, I grew delic- 
idusly drowsy, and finally felt into a sleep; 
light at first, add full of strange, anéasy 
ms. Afterwatd, deep‘and profound. 
When I'awoke I was‘ cold atid stiff; my 
neck ached and head was’ throbbing. 
At first these small discomfofts’ quite’ occu- 
pied my mitid, then I remembeted, with a2 
sudden sickening thrill, Where 1 was. 
“Mr. Desmond!” 
“'Yes, matlemoisélle,” 
“T have béen asleep bow 
“ As nearly as I cdh reckon’ time dowt 
“Then it rowing light, hdpe- 
fully. they ate quite mad 
they will surély come for us'today.” 
They will certaltily comé today,” he 
said, “though what can‘ Have kept théni 
away this lot itfiagitie. Perhaps 
the house bas burnt down.” 


“ Perhaps He: put lotis buds ite it 
they, have forgotten our vety' existence,” 


| eT would have’ hinted’ up Letitia, 
\sooner, for Letitia never had any escapades,’ 
\But T am diffeteriti Last’ summer, Will 
‘Lennox and I went'out'in @ fishing: boat one’ 
\aftértioon, when we wete ail in Dieppe, to’ 
\see the cathedral, and we meant'to be gone’ 
,about an'‘hour; bet it blew and’ we'never got 
jin’ tilk midnight Alfred was horti 
shocked, and* Aunt was positive we’ 
ihad-eloped: Fa ¢ absurdity of it!” 
| “In what doés the absurdity consist? In’ 
ithe idea of the elopement; or in your eloping' 
jwith Lennox?” 
| “The last of course. Who could’ elope 
iwith Will Lentiox?”’ 
| “In this case, then) I presume your aust! 
will think ” — 
| “She will'think P have’ doped with you, 
we 
we 
“What?” 
“I merely meant I wished! we might leave 
this dun 
“Oh!’ 
“ As to eloping, fancy ‘we shall riot 
driven to th shall we? 
“What are you thinking of ?” 
“ Of a‘discovety I e yesterday mort’ 
ing, when ) carelessly set your gown afité.” 
did not'ask hrm what it was, and’ pres® 
aot tre ble by telli 
not trou tow! 
I have no right to cell foe down here, whed 
are ina trap, and canhor hel 
. You shall have fair play, Naney; 
at least. ; 
I think he would have been glad if I had 


by | urged hitn wo go ony but was 


I leaned my head on’ hands despot 
dently. It from unger. My hutiget 
overcame everytl could only 
think of that.. 

“Hark! I hear voices; do’ not‘ you?” T 
cried, suddenly. 

“ No, not at all,” said the calm voice’ be 
low he. “ You are’a little’ giddy froth: Kun- 
ger, possibly. I hear no voices, 

“Do you remember that warm’ afternoon 
a week avo,” asked, “when 
fred the slip so neatly, arid sat'on' the’ 
in the hospital’ garden ?” 

“Certainly. You read me Kismeti”” 

“ And we would fot go' home for ditider, 
and yot Went to the pastry cook's: and 
bouglit the delicious rolls and. frewh 
strawberry tarts, and they brought’ ds ited 
tea-in*tall glasses.” 

“ And we had paté dé foie’ gras: Do’ not 


“ Perhaps papa! made’ silati' yestérday | forget th 
which drove them al really crazy,” P web 


“I wish I could; it was quite the worst 
tured. 


thing I ever tastedi” 
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“ Ktyis of. total depravi not to, 
like di foie gras. 

“Phen. | am, totally depraved. It must, 
be near luuch time now. 

“ No, only about noon, I fancy.” 

“ Noon, and they have notcome!” I cried. 
“ We have been here a day and a night, —. 
twenty-four long, slow hours! They must 
be mad, every single one of them, They 
could not have forgotten us,so unless they 
had gone mad,. Of course this is the one 
lace of all others where they would look | 
or us.” 

“ Of course itis,” he replied. “ But some- 


thing must have happened.” 
“Nothing could have I. de- 
clared, “ to keep them away from_us,.so long, 


as this, unless every single one of them is 
“ Possibly one of father’s salads has 


“How can you joke at such a time as 
this?” Icried. “If you donot care for your- 


“ Such an excellent lunch as you missed.. 
too,” said papa, fussing about us, “ Excel 
leat white soup and a most satisfactory sal- 
ad, which I made elf.” 
- “ And my poor Henriette has been weep- 
ing fog two entire hours,” said Madame. 
Trudeau. “The poor enfant has been. 
désolate.” 
“© Mam’selle Nancy,” piped the desolate 
one, holding up her hands, “ your adorable 
chip-hat it is flattened, it is ruined, and this 
morning it was so lovely.” | 
“We waited for you until three,” Will . 
Lennox put in, “then it suddenly occurred’ 
ta us that no oné saw you leave the church, 
and we went to the park, and then.to find ~ 
that abominable old‘priest we could not,and 
when we found him, he could not find the - 
key, and 
“I hope this foolish affair will teach 
a lesson,” said Alfred, “that when traveling, 
the meee of a party should always keep 
ther. 


self, I think you might care for me.” I am sure,” interrupted Aunt Jane, 
“Ido. Do you wish me to tell you how | “that these two at least are quite ready for 
much?” their dinner. Remember, they have had 


“You cannot be serious under any cir- 
cumstances.” 

“I never was more serious:im my lifed* 

“| do not like you in te léast, and I shall 

away. 

“TI would not, for two reasons.” 

“Which are?” 

“The first is that you would’ lose 


way, and the second that I am quite 
that there are voices at the Tendo 
stairs. Listen!” 

I listened eagerly, painfully, but heard 
nothing at first. ar 

Then suddenly the air, was fall of blessed 
sounds, voices and footsteps, and sliding 
bolts and grating loocks; the heavy door 
swung slowly open,.a ray of light fellon us, 

y light dull.and feeble to those above us, 

t to us bright and welcome as no light 
ever was before. 

We were not forgotton; we were nut 

doomed to die a lingering death. locked in 
that hideous tomb. 

I ought to have fainted; but.[ did aot. I 
was too glad to: faint. They were all 
there, — papa and Alfred and Letitia; Aunt 
an enriette, and the | priest, who 
looked as if he ht we wate served 
quite right, and it was all decided! 
enough for us. I could not feel quite cer- 
tain we were safe till we had gained the out- 
er porch, and the chapel door was closed be- 


hind us. 
“We ht had e to the 


know,” sob 
d that other time, and we never even 


Itive 


the 


nothing since this morning.” 

I cried wildly. 
Since, ay..merning, you mean. 
Have you alt gone quite een chat. you make 
rather a joke of the whole thing?” 

P 4 Tt*is rather a joke, Nancy, even you 
must own,” said Will Lennox. 

“ A joke,”'I sobbed, “ how can you! be so 
cruel! A joke; Will Lennox, for us to be 
locked up in that hideous crypt with rats 
and a whole day and’ a long, dark, 
awful night! I never will fo 

Alfred solemnly ‘took out 
able time-pieces 

“If you will allow me one moment to 
speak,” he said, “T’can prove that you are 
talking quite like an insane person, You 
were shut into the crypt (solely through your 
own culpable earelessness) at about one 
o'clock this afternoon; it is now, precisely 
twenty-three minutés past five, by my watch, 
which is never wrong, You.haye, therefore, 
been imprisoned exactly, four hours and 
from twenty-three to thirsty, minutes. . 


It was late in the evening. We sat 
at dinner, a merry. dianer,.for Alfred was ab- 
sent, and after di » while. Wil]; and Mr. 
Desmond smoked in. the courteyard, Letitia 
and I talked in our owm room. 

Letitia cried over me unnecessarily. 


After a ttme a message cameto me, a:pen- 
ciled card:— 


rgive you.” 
fits. in 


“Will 
night?” 


“Is not Alfred coming to read his note- 


you bid your fellow-prisoner good- 


book to you tonight?” 
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Letitia came and kissed me, 


again, and then laughed. 

I went down and found Mr. Desmond on 
the little balcony. 

“How does the news please you?” he 
asked, setting my chair. 

“Whatnews?” . 

_ “Surely your sister told you?” he said, 
in surprise, 

“She told me nothing.” 

“But Lennox toid me; it is no secret. 
Your sister has given Alfred his congé. 
The day has been eventful for others, beside 
ourselves, you see.” 

“Poor Alfred,” I said, “ he really was fond 
of Letitia.” 


“ Not tonight,” she said. Then she cried | dove. 


“ As an anaconda is fond of a nice litte | 


We sat still a moment, and heard Will 
Lennox walking up, and down the stony 
court, and whistling a merry little air from, 
the Marriage WA Figaro. 
| _ Presently Mr. smond turned toward 
me. 


“T would n’t speak to you down there,” he 
said, “because I thought it was not fair, 
You could not run away, you know.” 

“T can easily do it now,” 

“Then I may venture to 5 2” 

“ That depends so much on what you are 
going to say.” 

“Tf it should be, I love you we 

“TI should not run away. 


—’T iseither He or She — 

Whose inkstand groweth hghter, 
As the dark ink floweth free, 


Who reams of papes, 
“Whose pens are always lame, 
Burns midnight gas, — not taper, 
But burns it all the same, 


Who spends his pocket-money 
In dollars’ worth of stamps, 
Writes either sad or funny, 


— Whose ardor nothing damps 


i Who thinks it is 2 pity 
i Editors should be blind 
1? o what is really witty, 

— But still he does n’t mind? 


| 2 's just what he expected: 

He cammot please the herd! 

4 & wnetimes he ’s half suspected 
They ‘ve never read a word! 


~ Bar ov am, 1885. 


THE UNSUCCESSFUL AUTHOR. 


BY MRS. D. 


His anger but increases 
At the printed note polite; 
He tears it all in pieces — 
“ They would n’t even write!” 


He knows just what 's the matter, 
— It is a simple thing, : ‘ 
What nwed of all this patter, 
— He is not in the ring ! 


No writers are believed in 
When first their names are seen; 
Nor willingly received in 
A high-class magazine. 
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But editors are mutable, 
on And have declared first-rate, 
Something adjudged unsuitable 
At amuch earlier date ! 
s ; So he keeps his pen a-going, 
og And the ink is kept a-flowing, 
: At least a pint per day ! . 


True as the Needle. 


TRUE AS THE NEEDLE. 


CHAPTER I. 


RING the bell again, Charles, and then 
bring up breakfast: we will not wait 
for Miss Saville.” And Mrs. Marston laid 
down her knitting and took her place at the 
head of the table. “I do wish, William,” 
she said, as the servant closed the door, 
“ that you nop aves per to be more 
nctual ; this irregularity is worrying to me, 
is bad for herself.” 

Doctor Saville was cutting the leaves of 
his British Medical by the window; but he 
turned round at his sister’s voice. He was 
a tall, portly man, with a bald head, a kindly 
face, and clear keen eyes that read many a 
secret of life and death, but never betrayed 
their knowledge. 

“Eh, what? Muriel not down yet? The 
chit — and nearly half-past nine! It will be 
too hot for her to ride this morning,” said 
the doctor as he mopped his face. 

It was a blazing hot day in early July ; not 
a breath of air wandered through the open 
windows of the spacious dining-room that 
even the deep sun-blinds could not keep 
cool; and never had Harley Street felt so 
stifling and unbearable. 

The doctor buttered his toast and cracked 
his egg in silence; then he said somewhat 

“T’m not quite easy about the child, 
. Mary. She does not seem altogether well, 

and yet I can see nothing positively wrong 
with her.” 

“ Nonsense, William, she is well enough ; 
it is only the hot weather which tires us all. 
Pray don’t take any fancies into your head.” 

“Te is not a fancy, Mary. I have noticed 
a change for some time ; and she grows more 
like her mother every day.” And the doc- 
tor sighed as he thought of the fair young 
wife who had faded away ten years before, 
leaving such a pitiful void in his heart. 

There was a quick, light step in the hall, 
and Muriel herself entered, looking so bright 
and fresh in her white dress and blue rib- 
bons as to put all her father’s sombre 
thoughts to flight. 

-niorning, auntie. I'm sorry I'm 
late again; but I was so tired. And, oh, 
daddy dear, I 've a letter from Cousin Lucy! 
She wants me to go and stay with her while 
os is away. I don’t wish to desert you, 

tit is so Lot here, and I do long to get in- 
to the cool country again.” 

~ “And so you want me to send you off, 


eh? Well, my dear, I think it is the 
very thing for you. You want a little quiet 
country life to bring back some of your 
roses. What does Aunt Mary say?” 

“1 think, William, that it would be a nice 
change for her; and it will be a good oppor- 
tunity to put up the new curtains and bed- 
furniture. But how is she to get down? 
she can’t go alone.” 

“Lucy says that John’s curate, old Mr. 
Butler, is in town, and returns on Thursday; 
so he will escort me. You remember him, 
auntie? He assisted at Lucy’s wedding.” 


“ But can you get all your frills andfurbe- — 


lows ready by then ?” asked her father. Re- 
member this is Monday.” 
“ Oh, yess we 'il it somehow! 
pee will do her best, I know, as I ’ll send 
er home for a holiday while I’m away. 
So I ’ll write to Lucy at once.” 


“ And ask Mr. Butler to dinner tomorrow,” : 


added the doctor, “and then you can ar- 
range everything.” 

So Muriel’s visit was settled ; and Thurs- 
day found her at Waterloo, whither her fath- 
er found time to accompany her, to place 
her himself in Mr. Butler’s care. They 
stood a little apart, exchanging a few last 
words; even now she was almost sorry to 


leave her father, in whose busy and anxious - 


life she knew she was the brightest spot. 


“ Now, daddy, promise you will come and~ 
fetch me if you possibly can; and don’t let. 
auntie worry you. And, oh, do see if you. 


can’t get the Admiral home!” 

“As far as a mortal and a doctor can 
promise anything, I will promise to come 
down for you, my pet, As for Aunt Mary — 
well, we know her ways, and make the 
of them ; and we must leave the Admiral to 
Providence and the Admiralty. Now be a 
owes girl, write often, drink plenty of milk, 

out as much as possible in the fresh air, 
and go to bed early; that is all my advice. 


Jump in, here's the — and Mr. Butler- 


is looking anxious. , and Heaven 


bright face until 


bless you, my darling.” 
The doctor watched the 

it passed out of sight, and then, with a sigh, 

returned to his foo was soon 


tling over Waterloo B He thought of 
Muriel’s little speech, smiled. 

After his wife’s death, his sister, a maiden 
-— of mature years, came to my his house 
and take charge of his only child, until, 
about four years before, she astonished ev- 
ery one by marrying Admiral Marston. He 
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was a fine old officer, with a passionate love 
of discipline, and had been attracted to Miss 
Saville by her method, punctuality, and ad- 
ministrative capabilities. For a year the 


with all her sweetness, was rather a spoilt 
child, and chafed somewhat at Hubert’s gen- 
tle firmness. He asked her not to waltz with 
a certain Mr. Phillimore, whose evident 


doctor and his daughter enjoyed “delight’}preference for ber-society had been matter 


of being alone with each other ; then the Ad- 
miral was appointed to a —— station. to 
complete his time, and Mrs. Marston pro- 
posed to her brother that she should again 
make:her home with himuntil her husband’s 
return. The doctor groaned ia spirit, Mu- 
riel openly ; but there was‘no-help for it, as 
they didnot wish to grieve or offend Aunt 
Mary, who, under-a somewhat bard exterior, 
had, in her really kind- heart, a deep affec- 
tion for her brother and. bis) motherless 
child. So she again reigned, im. Harley 
Street ; and thenceforth, with a fervor her 
aunt:little suspected, Mariel longed for her. 
unele’s return. 


Four’ years earlier, not long before ber |. 


aunt's marriage, Muriel, then a girl ot 
teen,. was) visiting her cousin at Combe 
Regis Rectory, at the same time that Hubert 
Rivers, the rector’s younger brother, a.lieu- 
temant in the navy, was ing ‘there, a 
portion of his leave, after’ a long commission, 
on the China station.. He: was the life of 
the house, handsome and manly, brave as a 
lion, yet tender-hearted as a woman; and: to 
Muriel he appeared the deaw, idéai of all her 
girlish dreams and fancies. He, on hispart, 
succumbed at once to the bright gentle beau- 
tyand pretty sunny ways of: the: fair young. 
creature, whose very petulance and caprice 
seemed part of her charms,.and Muriel’s 
heart was carried by sturm, and became a, 
willing ive to the. young sailor’s frank,, 
winning ing, and dashing straightfor- 
wardness. She returned home the affianced 
wife of Hubert Rivers; who, it was arranged, 
was:shortly to\come to towm and) ask 
tor Saville’s cOnsent;; but, ustil this was 
done, no one was informed of the: state of 
affairs between them: . He came. up in due 
time, arid called: the next day, but found that 
the doctor had been unexpectedly summoned 
imto the country;. and during his. absence 
the: miserable falling out occurred, which 
had se Hubert and. Muriel, and had. 
never put right 

. Lucy, who was some years her cousia’s 
senior, had been already married five. years; 
and.a sister of her busband,.a rich childless 
woman, who was constantly: traveling with 


her husband, was, at thetime, living, not; far |) 


from. | Street. On. the evening. in 
tion, Muriel was at a dinner-party and, 
uent dance at Mre,, Talbot’s; and 
Hubert, who was staying witha. brother offir 
Ger, was there also,, The cause.of the quar- 


of remark préviousl} to more than one 
son,.. She might at once have set her lover’s 
mind at rest as to the other’s relations with 
ber, had she considered herseli at liberty to 
do so, or rather had not’am evil spirit of 
pique, and self-will interfered ; but. she 
not, and this “little rift within the lute 

“ silenced all.” 
When Hubert asked her, as she follawed” 
her aunt tothe carriage, if he could’ see her 
father the next. day, she only said, in a cold” 
careless tone, “] really don’t know ; and in- 
deed our wishes seem unfortunately to have 
‘but little in common,” and go left him, with- 
Out any parting, word of kindness or, regret... 
After the first sting of wounded love and. 
its had passed, Hubert waited anxiously 
jfor some days, oping to see her and to 
everything right. with a few words, But, 
whether by accident or design, she was nev- 
to be song ; and, al- 
‘tho speedily and heartily repent- 
maiden pride would let her 
sign of yielding; while he, needing only a 
look to recall him to her side, feared’ a see 
ond rebuff more pointed than the first: 

It. was, just at, this junctare that he re 
ceived peremptory orders to leave England > 
by the next mail, in three days, to join the 

nicorn at Rio. He had now no time to 
lose, as he had to go first to Pern. 
and then to Southampton; so he hurried 
atonce to Harley Street, resolved to see 
Muriel and her father. He was met at the 
door with the information that Miss Saville 
and her aunt had lefton the previous even; 
ing for Paris, and were to be absent a fort« 
night, and that the doctor had’ gone with’ 
them. to Dover. There was no help’ for it; 
and, with deadl in his 
heart,, the. poor fellow left his “P. P. C.” 
cards, writing on Muriel’s, “1 am so sorry I 
could not see you, Good-by.” 

When Muriel came home, with all’ her- 
pride and ill-humor gone, and anxious only 
to.see. Hubert as soon as. possible, that s 
might ask. bis forgiveness, found’ this. 
card. amongst. many. others, and’ heard’ the 
next day from Mrs, Talbot’ how suddenly 
|,“ He wi away three or four years, my 
idear; but he has been remarkably portal 
lin, being such .a shor time unempl 
Talbot. was dispensing afternpon’ tea,, 
land did not see her visitor’s suddém pale+ 
jness.. “ We shall miss him, poor boy; but 
one. has to make up one’s. mind to these 


pardngs in the service,” 
Muriel cried herself to sleep that night 
and the card was put away with a Combe 
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to a particular wish that) more 
from petulance aad sheer wilisiness. than 
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Régis‘ rose, and the notice of his appoint- 


ment, One other treastire she possessed, —’ 


@ srffall silver’ on her’ watch-chain, 
which Ke had‘lauvhingly’ given her on! the 


lawn one sunny afternoon, as a prize for her’ 


ickness ti? the conipass ; ” 


d'‘this little rélic was the’only sowvenir re- 


maining of het’sumnier dream of love. 
Nearly four rat had passed, and’ it 
seemed as'if Hubert had disappeared from 
her life. At’ first'she’ waited aiid’ hoped, as 
mail after cate’ if}. for letter’ trom 
him, which she intended to'answer, oh, so 
umbly and lovingly! But none’ came. 
he casual information she obtained from 
any of his‘fathily was only of a gentle nature ; 
ahd'she feared, by asking for particulars, to 
make her interest in him suspected: She 
had carefully followed the movements of the 
Ontcorn, itt the’ dewspapers, until the past 
Witter, which ‘she’ had spent abroad, atid dur- 
ing which she had not seem English papers 
but; sitice Wer return; she had 
never seen Hubert’s’ nate in connection 


with the stip.: 


CHAPTER’ 
sun was setting when the’ ttain'drew 


up at anid Mariel 
a herself in her consin’s warm embrace. 
The pretty plaeton, with its handsome 
grays, was in waiting; and Muriel, tired'and 
appy, enjoyed the quiet drive through the 
leaty lanes’ atid’ L ‘ delightful chatter 
about topics’ of: nfetaal interest.. They had 
not met fora year, and each had'so’mach to 
Rear atid tat’ Muriel’s sober’ recollec- 
tions ‘were for the time’out'of sight. 

They wete within half a mile of the’recto- 
ty, when Lucy said, + 
“ By the way, Muriel; there’s'an old friend 

ts-with us'just now! You. remember 
were here together years‘ avo. 

For a thomest Muted thoug t her‘ heart 
Had stopped; then; with af intense’ effort, 
she mastered Her voice; and sald calmly, — 

“ Indeed: did’ not Kktiow he’ was: home, 
How long Has he been with you?” I had’ no 
ided you had atiothér visitor,” 

“Not I don't told you. I always 
write in such a hurry, I forget half P intend 
saying. Me fav m here about. three 
wéeks ; and seettis little more cheerful 
than'when he cathe, poor dear fellow, Af 
ter that terrible misfortune that ” — mt 
“Flere bep ttiother 1” cried: @ shrill 
‘Voice’; anda’ Bey ran'in at the gate of 
& trim’ cottage’ gartien) re-appearing with a 
comely wotrian; at sight: of whom Mrs: Riv- 
ers 
«What it) Stoked?) Anytiing 


“ Oh,-ma’am, could you come in for 
ute? The churchwardens have sent to ask 
Stokes about’ them fees: Brown's; and’ 
Stokes‘ he 's at Bowater. and never left no’ 
word about it, and won't be back till late? 
‘Andmy Susan’s here with’the baby, and she 
ad be main proud for you tosee him, ma’am.”” 
| Lucy looked at her cousin's tired ‘face and’ 
hesitated; but’ a’ sudden desirz to meet 
Hubert without the presence'of a third per- 
had struck Muriel, and Lucey 
‘to inj not’ to hurry, as: she’ would’ 
serid the ca baek. 


| “Thank you, dear; that will be best; P 
think, I want to see Susan; she is an’ old 
housemaid’of mine, married last year; and! 
perhaps I can’ settle about’ Mr: Brown 
Stokes ‘is our new clerk, and has hardly'mas- 
tered everyt yet. Goto my little snug 
gery, and we will have 'tea when return.” 

Muriel took the reins and mechanically 
guided ‘the grays along the road; until she’ 
reached the rectory gate; here she aliglited,, 
sand, oe the phaeton back with the ser 
vant, walked slowly up the broad drive. She 
tried, but in’ vain, to collect‘ her thoughts’: 
this sudden and utterly ted news! 
had entirely unnerved her Did Lucy know 
of' their former engagement?) Was‘ he en~ 
gaged, or perhaps married? What cou 
that terrible mis ne'be? How wouid 
meet her? What would he say, and what 
could she do?) These and a score of other 
questions came crowding into her mind; but 
of one thing only she'felt sure, — that by no 
word: or look: would she the’ un 
and devouting love*that had never 

led during all'these long, weary years. 

The drive led up to the hall door at the 
side of the house ;.but'she preferred zoing i¥ 
by the open windows of Lucy's 

hg-room; so’ she turned the cortier’ att 
came upon the soft green lawn, brilliant with 
flowerbeds that sloped up to the house: 

Ga a’ low garden-chair, with his face 
toward her, sat a eman; in an. attitude 
of weary listlessness. Muriel’s brain seem- 
éd‘to'swim ; for it-was: Hubert. She walked 
steadily forward, feeling that she must be 
white» to the lips; and! put out her hand. 
His head was slightly bent, bet; as she a 
proached, he raised’ it,.and looked her full in 
the’ face; but he neither rose nor spoke, and 
no look of: recognition came into the sad 


dark eyes, and his head drupped again on 
his*breast. 


givly | How could Lucy haveasked her here 
What could 


to’ subject her to such: insults ? 


] 
qu 
an 
2 
a 
ital. post knowing what she did, a 
Muriel sped past: into Luvy’s parlor, atid 
threw herself into an armchair. Bride, 
grief, surprise, anger, bitter. mortification, } 
atid despair, all were surging up in her 
heartand brain, though her eyes were dry, 
and mé'tear came to relieve the poor stricken 
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he mean by it? . There was no mistake, for 
he had looked her full in the face. He 
might at least :ave remembered ste was a 
‘woman, and not have been so.cold and cru- 
el. Oh, why had she ever favored him? 
Why had she come again to this fatal place? 
Could she get away without seeing him 
again? How— 

She was roused by hearing Lucy’s voice 
outside the door, she sprang up hastily, 
threw off her hat, and tried to look as much 
like herseif as possible. “Bring in tea di- 


. rectly,” she heard her consin say as she en- 


the room. 

4 whys Muriel, poor Hubert tells me you 
[ereee im without speaking, and he can’t 
maqine what you meant by it!” 

“ What does he mean?” Muriel replied 
with flaming cheeks, “I went up to him 
and put out my hand; but he looked me 
straight in the face and took not the least 
notice of me.” She spoke in such evident 
good faith that Lucy paused in astonish- 
ment. 


“Is it possible that you have never heard 
of his terrible misfortune? Don’t you know 
that he is stone-blind, — hopelessly blind?” 

“Blind? O Lucy!” And Muriel’s hot 
face grew deadly “ No; I never heard 
vf it. Oh, what must he think of me? 
oe it happen, and why did I never hear 

t 

“I don’t .wonder that are surprised 
and grieved. I you used to 
be quite friendly long ago.” Quite pre 
sand Muriel’s love for him was slowly 
breaking her heart! “1 wrote and told you 
at the time, 1 am sure. You were at Nice 
at the time.” 

.“I never had any such letter from yon 
there.” 

-“ Then that must have been the one which 
missed you, after you had left for Naples, 
and was returned to me months afterward, 
I tore it mad had come home then, 
and I did n’t it over again. And 
would n’t hear about Hubert from Mary 
Talbot, for she was in Spain all last winter, 
and writes fewer letters than ever.” 

“ But how did it happen?” Muriel was 
quite calm now. 

“ It was about six months ago; the U/s:- 
sorn was in one of those dreadful squalls off 
when ightning s e bri killi 
two men and blinding him. 
ill afterward; then -he came home and re- 
tired with the rank of commander.” 

“ But surely there is some hope? Can't 
be done him?” 

othing, m ; it isimpossible. He 
has been e the first oculists in town, he 
went even to Paris and Vienna. He will 
never see again. But his eyes are outward- 


knowing about his loss of sight, think he 
can see as well as 

“But how did he know it wasl? Why 
wy he speak when he heard me com- 
in 

«He thought it. was one of the servants 
passing, and knew it was you only when I 
asked him just now if he had spoken to you, 
I only told him this morning you were com- 
ing. I thought it might cheer him ap a lit. 
tle. He is very patient, dear fellow; 
but sometimes we are afraid it will break his 
heart.” And Lucy’s eyes filled with tears. 
Muriel rose. 

“ Where shall I find Captain Rivers now? 
I must go and apologize at once to him.” 

“He is where you saw him ; it used to be 
his favorite seat. 

Captain Rivers was still in a deep revery, 
when a light footstep approached, and a 
hand was laid timidly on his arm. He 
sprang to his feet, 

“ Forgive me; when I passed just sow, I 
thought It was my mistake... 1 did not 
know — indeed | did not mean” — 

He had taken her hand, and held it close- 
ly for a moment, while the dark eyes were 
fixed on her face ; and sightless though she 
knew they were, her own instinctively fell 
for me,” he said 

“lam sure are sorry me, 
gently. “J thought you might have heard. 

t was in the pa I believe.” 

“I was traveling at the time, and did not 
see them regularly, and Lucy's letter missed 
me.” He could not guess how her lips were 
shaking; for her voice, though very low, was 
quite steady. 

“Yes, it was a bad business; and the 
worst of it was having to leave the service, 
And it takes a long while to learn how to be 
always idle. But one must make the best of 
it, — and it is Heaven’s will,” he added rev- 
erently, Then, after a se, “ And you, — 
are you well?” —“ happy?” he would 
words mane come. 

“Ob, yes; su 80 ut papa 
thought the country -s would do me good, 
and so he sent me down bere, We thought 
Lucy was quite alone,” she added. 

“Oh, I count for nothiog!” he said, wi 
a smile that ended in a sigh. “The only 
thing I am good for is to stories to the 
children.” 
a bell and 4 

ierly man appeared, just as Lucy her- 
self joined them and took Muriel by the 


arm. 
“ Gossips, how do expect to be ready 
in time Here Ross for yous 
Hubert. Maurie, you are to have your 
room. Shall I send Ellen to help you?” _ 
ffered aid was declined, for the 
girl to be alone, if only for a few 


ly ; and consequently people, not 


minutes. When her hurried toilette was 


| 

| 

| 
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completed, she sat down on the broad cush- 
ioned window-seat, and tried to think caim- 
ly. “How he must have suffered!” was her 
rst thonght, for the gray streaks in the dark 
hair and short curling beard, the deep lines 
on the brow, and the expression of weary, 
patient, uncomplaining hopelessness had ad- 
ded “ge to the face that she had known so 
bright, with the power and energy of bnoy- 
ant hopeful youth. Then came the convic- 
tion that he had utterly buried the past, and 
would not show by even a word where lay 
its grave in his memory; and the unhappy 
girl groaned at the thought, that it was her 
own hand that had slain that one love of her 
life, But she came down smiling, though 
very pale, and talked and laughed with her 
, usual brightness, She was very glad, how- 
ever, to take Lucy’s advice and retire early, 
__as she looked so tired; and, as soon as her 
| cousin came down, after bidding her good- 
. might, Hubert pleaded headache, and rang 
’ for Ross to attend him to his room. 


CHAPTER III. 


ys next day, after luncheon, Lucy sat 
down to write a letter; while her broth- 
er-in-law let himself be uaded to go with 
Dora and Harry to gather straw for 
“ mamma's” afternoon tea. 

' Take my band, Uncle Hubert!” cried 
Harry, a bright restless boy of eight, as he 
seized hold of his uncle; but the latter al- 
ready had little quiet Dora’s soft fingers 
clas Ny his own, and he smiled and shook 
his head. 

this Hal; to be 
im on the se -bushes eve 
You run and Dora will be 
my eyes this time.” 

Muriel, seated with her work on a low 
a pain and pity su up in her 
‘heart, as she saw the tall strong man walk- 
ing slowly and carefully beside the little fair- 
‘haired girl, and trusting so implicitly to her 
‘childish guidance, Dora was his dear little 
friend and helper in his blindness, — she 
might have been his wife. 

er hands lay idly on her lap, and she sat 
lost in painful thought, until the arrival of 
the second post and the + rs caused 
Lucy to look up, just as Hubert and the 
children came back with the strawberries. 

“Here are the Zimes and the Satur day, 
Hubert, — oh, and your last week’s Army 
and Navy Gazette / 
- His face brightened, for the advent of the 
iy was the one event in his monotonous 

ys ; and Lucy always devoted as much of 
“the aiternoon as possible to reading to him. 
But just her husband’s absence gave 


her a large amount of additional occupation 3 
and on this day she was particularly busy. 
So she laid the papers on Muriel’s lap, say- 
ing, 

“ Will you do us both a kindness, dear, 
and read to Hubert? I have just had a let- 
ter from John, with half a dozen things to be 
seen to at once; and you read much better 
than I do.” 

in Rivers at first somewhat demurred 

to this arrangement, fearing that ne was tax- 

ing Miss Saville’s good-nature too much; 

but she assured him that she had nothing 

else to do, and with graceful heartiness he 
ted her services. 

“ You will find a nice shady corner near 
the magnolia, and Ross has put the chairs 
ready,” Lucy said, as she gathered up her 
letters and key-basket, and went off to the 
nursery, but hastily returned to say that she 
intended driving to Bowater before dinner, 
and would take her guests if they liked to 


go. 

This point was soon settled; and then 
Captain Rivers and Muriel betook them- 
selves to the quiet corner at the side of the 
house. As he stepped through the window, 
Hubert stopped put out his hand to feel 
where the wallwas. Muriel had been slight 
ly behind him, but now she came beside him, 
and laid her fingers hesitatingly on his arm, 

“ This way, to the left, — excuse me.” 

“Thank you,” he replied heartily; “I 
manage to get adrift sometimes, although I 
can steer myself pretty weil on the whole. 
Pray don’t think I mind being helped ; I am 
only too grateful to any kind soul who will 


take the trouble.” 

A choking lymp rose in Muriel’s throaj 
“ _— kind soul!” She was only that no 
and here, almost on this very spot, she 

romised to be Hubert Rivers’s wife! 
e forgotten it? 

She little knew that the mere touch of her 
hand sent the blood racing at fever s 
through his veins, and that, in spite of his 
cheerful words, a wild cry of passionate love 
and jonging was echoing through his heart 
for the days of “long ago,” when he had be- 
lieved her his own. 

Muriel read after in her clear 
soft voice, an ubert sat a before 
her, apparently listening attentively. But 
he soon f t the thread of the abstruse, 
e on German and knew 
~— t the sweet tones of his lost love — 
so long unheard, so fondly remembered — 
were in his ears. Face to face sat those two 
who had once been heart to heart, and be- 
tween them — impalpable, invisible, but 
stronger than iron —rose the double barrier 
of womanly pride and manly honor. Would 
it ever be Locden down, or must it part them 


forever? . 
- But no such heavy thoughts troubled the 


| : 
‘a 
= 
| 
— 
i 


bright, busy mistress of the rectory, as she charm 40) whatever she atte 


came, heralded by Harry, to remind her 
guests of the sed drive. 

“I did n’t know it was so late, Murie; 
Reeves is waiting with the horses. I ‘Il take 
Hubert round, while you put on your 


uriel looked pale and tired on first set- 
ting out; but the rapid motion through the 
cool, sweet air, soon brought’ the color ’ to 
all ber us sparkling gayety. Hu 
sat quietly listening, and again he said sadly 
to himself, “she has forgotten all, and how 
can I try to make her remember,now that 
am blind?” 

In the evening Lucy came into the draw- 


room, after .sayin a t to the 


ldren, with a bundle 
po om Rivers was lying back ina low chair, 
‘Muriel was knitting by the window. 

'“ Here areall our duetts, Murie ; putdown 
your work, and we ’ll give Hubert one of our 
old select concerts.” 

‘Muriel rose with alacrity. 

“I. shall.so mach enjoy.a good practice 
It\is one of my greatest. pleasures, 


n. 
Sopeds Rivers, to play duetts with Lucy; we | M 


understand each other so-well.” 

“Yes, I remember you used to play a 
great deel together; I shall like very much 
to hear you again.” 

“The words simple. enough;’ but it 
was the first allusion he had made to old 
times; and the blood rushed to Muriel’s 
cheeks as she turned to the piano; for it was 
not easy to remember: that those darkened 


s had looked their last at -her ago. 
What shall we begin ‘with ?” asked 


1) Hubert, — “ that beau-| 
tiful sonata. — it 's-a fiddle thing: by rights, | 
bnt you used tu have it arranged for the pia: | 
wo; st has a jovely andante with variatians, 
‘and a name about money,—not florin, nor’ 
The Kre lad! | 
there it is, but I afraid 1 ve nearly forgot- 
-ten it. You always take the treble, Murie; 
now remember, and be merciful at» that .aw- 
ful of accidentals !” 
“Mariel took her seat silently, and ber ifin- 
gers trembled as she turned the leaves. The 
“Kreutzer” had been Hubert’s favorite ; 
vhad once heard Hallé and Joachim play. it; 
-and, when -he had found that Lucy and 
vevening passe r years.since, with- 
= his begging for at jeast some. portion of 


Muriel’s love for music had been -eareful- 
dy cultivmed ; she played, not what is called 
brilliantly, but thoroughly well and conscien- 

tiously, with a firm, tender touch, and a depth 
Of thoughtiul expression. that gave: pecu- 


i 


liar mpted. 
Lacy was.a thoroughly efficient coadjutor, 
for the cousins had »that musical sympat 
with an intimate: knowledge ef each oth 

style which is the sime guid mon of success- 
ful:duett-playing;.and en this night the diffi- 
cult and intricate passages.of the master- 
work. suffered from few of ‘the interruptions 
that so often: mar its performance by the gen- 


Geert limened. 

Jistened with silent delight to the 
firs t:movement, so fall of lovely gradations 
of light and shade ; them to the beautiful an- 
dante, with the exquisite variations that it 
seems almost.a profanation to produce on 
any other ,instrument than. the violin ; aod 
then to the dashing brilliancy of the final 
presto, its, arrested here and 
there by those te » fleeting whispers that 
always seem dike the audden thought of a 
dead friend in the midst ef dancing. 

was ended at length ;.and then followed 
a request.fer the Italian Symphony. But it 
was now too dark to play without lights; so 
Lucy asked her cousin-for-a song. 

“You always sing best in the dusk, like a 
nightingale. Give us;a wery old favorite, 
urie, — ‘I saw from the beach.’” 

gather husky. tonight, 
sure I can’t reach that F sbarp. I ’ll sing 
you something else, if you don’t mind,” Mu- 
rie] replied, mith a.smileon ber lips belied 
by the keen pang at her) heart; and, after a 
hig ht prelude, she began agay little French 


on. 

The - that Lucy, had asked for had 
onee been Hubert’s favorite,.and, more than 
any other, Muriel knew, was associated with 
the memory of her short dream of happy 
jove. ‘She had dast sung it. to him in that 
very-room, on the last evening she had spent 
at the rectory ;,and in the quiet of the dusky 
twilight she had felt his eyes dwelling on 
with unptterable devotion, while “love's 
exquisite flame”.glowed on her cheeks 
‘burnt clear,and bright in ber heart. From 
that, day she had never sung it; and she 
would never sing it again. 

A strange thrill went. through. Hubert’s 
-hbeart.as be heard Muriel’s refusal, which he 
#0 well understood ;\and, for the first time, a 
dim perception begam to dawn on him that 
perhaps the memory ot those old days was 
not.so-entirely, vanished as he had believed. 
When the song was.ended, and Muriel had 

ne to feteh her own music, he turned sud- 


Lucy. 
Hes not your cousin’s engagement 
father a ? thought she was mar- 
ried long ago.” 

“Muriel. married! do you mean? 
She has never even been .engaged to my 
knowiedge.” 

But. you.teld me about it yourself,-— 
|.don’t-you remember? in one of the first 


| 
4 
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.ters you 
and it followed me to Port Stanley. ‘You 
said she was engaged, anid was shortly to be 
married to young Tom Phillimore.” 
“Tom Phillimore! ‘Oh, now 'I know 
swhat you are thinking of! It was:not Mu- 
riel, but our cousin, Maria Saville; and she 
bas, been married three years, and is living 
in Dublin. “I suppose, as usual, I was in a 
burry, and writing carelessly, as John says ! 
always do; 80 it was very easy to take one 
name for the other. What a'difference one’ 
Or two letters make in the sense of a word !” 
“ They do indeed,” Hubert said carelessly, 
t feeling as if,a weight had been lifted 
ed happily,” Lu 
“ Tt has o’t turned out v a 
wenton. Not that Tom ie wild 
.or anything of that sOrt; but he'is one of 
.those terribly touchy men, always taking of- 
. fence at nothing; and he has fallen out with 
_all Maria’s.relatives successively, and latter- 
ly with Uncle William; so we seldom speak 
of him. Here is Muriel ; now for the Italian 


Symphony.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


"JHE days passed by, and life at the recto- 
went on in the same old pleasant un- 
eventful manner. Lucy was always busy and 
ocheerful, aod, finding.a large amount of ad- 
ditional work devolving on bet from her hes- 
: band’s absence, she was glad for her cousin 
to assist ber in helping to entertain Hubert 
uby-playing or reading to him, or otherwise 
endeavoring to brighten up some of the long 
vbours that seemed so weary to the once ac- 
tive man. These friendly services to the 
blind, guest were at once Muriel’s greatest 
and pleasure. All her delicate tact aod 
ready thoughtfulness came. to her aid, that 
no appearance of his comfort being in the 
slightest degree dependent on her should ev- 
ver.be. brought to his, notice; and, although 
she intuitively chose the. books and music 
that he liked best, or the subjects of conver- 
sation that interested him the most, no allu- 
sion to her previous knowledge of his taste 
Lever fell from her,.and no .word éver passed 
ber lips that touched, however remotely, up- 
on the subject of the past. 

But the long strain ot heart-ache began, to 
tell on her as week after week passed; man 
a night she would lie awake for hours; and, 
after a brief troubled sleep, she would rise 


weary and unrefreshed, to come down with: 


cheeks and heavy eyes, of which she 
erself was hardly conscious. 

, whose matronly experience was ev- 
er on the alert for the well-being of ber house- 
hold, soon,.noticed that her cousin did not 
look »well;, but she atttibuted it to the hot 
weather, which always ‘her. Muriel; 


wrote me to Rio, ‘But we‘had ‘left, 


‘| dow, she 


‘He: will think 1 'm ill, a 


peoming down one morning paier than usyal> 
caught Lucy’s eye as she was busy at ‘the 
breakfast-table ; and, leading her to the win- 
t her hands, on ber shoulders, 
and look ee at her, 

‘ You ’re-not well, dear; and I must do 
something for you. Why, you look as if you 
had -not-slept for years! And such dark 
rings are under your eyes! What have you 
been doing to»yourseif ?” 

“I was rather late in bed last night, that 
is a. ‘1 could a’t sleep, it was so hot; so I 
spent the time in looking for something I 
wanted tofind. -Indeed there ’s nothing the 
matter-with me,: Lacy.” 

Muriel’s fingers were playing nervously 
with her watoh-chain as she spoke, and a 
farnt color rose to hercheeks. Lucy scanned 
again. 

You must get a good sleep today to 
make up for last«night. You'd find 


ue parlor deliciously cool, and that old sofa 
is the most comfortable one in the beuse. 
We must get Uncle William to send dewn 
the prescription of the tonic he usually gives 
awe ‘Now come and make a good break- 


it will worry him 
80; besides, | have the prescription with me, 
and I "ji it made up the next time you 
send to Bowater.” Muriel spoke hurriedly 
‘and earnestly. 

“ Well; well. see; but, unless you,look 
better in a few pg y think Uacie 
“William. should ‘What is it? Did 
you idtop ‘anything?” For Muriel 
stooped as she was about to take ber seat, 
and-was feeling:on the floor. 

** No, thank you;/1 thought I felt seme- 
thing. under my feet, that was all.” 
ter breaktast Hubert lit his cigar, and 
‘went for a-stroli with: his man Ross, who 
thought that tis master was in one of, his 
test'moods, for he hardly spoke a word 
uring the walk. Could Russ have guessed 
‘atthe tumult-of contending hopes and fears, 
the chaos of doubt-and certainty, that was in 
his mind, he would» not have wondered at 
bis silence. 

The house was hot and still when they re- 
turned; and, dismissing Ross at the hall 
door, Hubert went. slowly up toward. his 
room. He was crossing the broad upper 
hail, whem the voice of Jave the housemaid 
stopped him. 

“Oh, please, sir—one minute! Don’t 
move 

And she came quickly forward. 

“Was I going to fall over something ?” 
he asked, with his pleasant smile. 

sir ; but just where you were putting 
your foot | thought 1 saw Miss Saville’s lit- 
téCompass, which she bas lost off her 


| wateb-guard, and J :was. afraid: you tread 


- to himse 
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on it; but I see it ’s only one of Miss Dora’s 


doll’s saucers.” 
What a sudden bound his heart gave! 
But he only asked carelessly when Miss Sa- 


ville lost it. 


“Last night, sir, I believe. It’s not of 


any great worth, she says; but it was given 
to 


er a long time ago, and she yalues it, and 
would n’t lose it for anything. It's a little 
or ame with a pattern of leaves on the 
k.’ 


The very same one he had given her four 
years before ! 

“All right, Jane; if I come across it, I "ll 

sesh ow ber, but it ’s not very likely I shall 
t.” 

He passed on to his reom and shut the 
door, groped his way to the sofa by the win- 
dow, and threw himself down upon it; but 
at first he could not think collectedly. Then 
gradually his ideas began to assume a defi- 
nite shape, and one circumstance after an- 
other came crowding into his mind, slight in 
themselves, but all seeming to point to a 
possibility, — only a possibility, he insisted 

i again and again, — but still the 
blessed heaven-hope that Muriel «till loved 
him, — that, blind, useless, helpless as he 
was, he might yet be toher all that he had 
once been in his brilliant, active youth, 
How patiently and thoughtfully she had min- 
istered to him during the time she had been 
at the rectory! Then his favorite song was 
sacred to her ; his little gift—his only one— 
had been fondly treasured, and now its loss 
was grieving her greatly ; she was pale and 

uiet, and could not eat or wr properly. 
$n, did not all these signs bode him good? 
Over and over again he thought about it; 


‘and so absorbed was he that Ross had to 


knock twice when he came to prepare him 
for luncheon. 

During the meal he noticed that no men- 
tion was made of the and 
he guessed, and rightly, that Muriel had not 
cared to say anything about it to her cousin. 

The afternoon was pleasantly cool, and 
the ladies took advan of it to pay some 
calls in the €. ter dinner, Muriel 


felt sufficiently tired to remain at home, in- 


stead of accompanying Lucy and Hubert in 
their walk. She was glad, too, of the oppor- 
tunity of searching by daylight for her little 
compass, the loss of which had so distressed 
her; for she had always — gornses almost 
unconsciously — attached a kind of super- 


» stitious regard to the safe keeping of the 


only gift she had received from Hubert. So 
once again she went carefully over every 
place in the house and garden where she 
might possibly have dropped it, and did not 
relinquish the search until obliged to do so 
by the waning light. 


She returned to the ng and 
threw herself upon a couch ; but she felt too 


restless to remain long in any position, and 
she wandered about the room, unable to set- 
tle anywhere. At last she apr the piano, 
and, sitting down to it, ran her fingers idly 
over the keys. She played a few stray frag- 
ments, and now and then murmured a snatc 

of a song; and presently she found herself 
almost without knowing it, playing the air o 

“I saw from the beach.” As the well-re- 


membered notes struck her ear, an irresisti- - 


ble impulse seized her to sing it once again ; 
and, with a full heart and trembling voice, 
she sang it slowly to herself in the deepen- 
ing twilight, 


“ Please, ma’am, would be so kind as 
to give a look at little Tommy? We're 
afraid he 's in for another turn of croup, and 
the missis is in a aad way.” 

Lucy and Captain Rivers were just return- 
ing from their walk, when Harris the gar- 
dener hurried up to them, having been on 
the look-out for his mistress for the last 
half-hour. There was no doctor in Combe- 
Regis, the nearest living at Bowatea, three 
miles off ; and the good practical knowledge 
and sound common sense of the rector’s wife 
had saved many a little life in the parish in 
an emergency like the present. She knew 
that little Tommy, the gardener’s only and 
darling child, was liable to these dreaded at- 
tacks of croup, and she did not hesitate 
mT wil at Harris. See Captai 

“Iw once, a 
Rivers to the house, and come pack quickly, 
in case I may have to send you to nurse for 
anything.” 

“ Thank you kindly, ma’am; I ’ll be back 
directly. 1 ’ve only to shut the houses.” 

Lucy went across the road to the cottage, 
and Hubert took the gardener’s arm. They 
had nearly reached the house, when he 
ery Ng short, feeling something underneath 
his feet. He picked st up, and asked Harris 
what it was. 

“ Well, sir, it "s so dark I can’t hardly see ; 
but I think it looks like,— yes, it is, sure 
enough, —it ’s a little compass no “bigger 
nor a shilling! It's a good job you had nt 
stepped on it, sir!” 

“It is Miss Saville’s; she lost it yester- 
day. 1 don’t think I need take you aoy far- 
ther, Harris, I can find my way all right 
now, thank you.” 

“ Quite sure, sir? It’s no trouble to go 
as tar as you like.” 

“ No, no; you "ll be wanted at home; so 
dor’t you stay. I hope you'll find the child 
a Thank yoo, sit. 1 hope indeed I shall 

“Than sir, i 
Good-night” 

Hubert stood for a moment holding the 
com in his hand. He’ had found it, 
blind as he was, he had found it; and he 
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would f° at once to Muriel and know his 
fate. He made his way slowly toward the 
drawing-room. As he approached it, there 
came on the calm evening air the sound of 
music and of Muriel’s voice. His quiet step 
on the soft grass did not disturb her, and he 
stopped at the open window just as she was 
beginning to sing the second verse of the 
well-known song. He listened breathlessly, 
with bent head .and beating heart, as the 
sweet, mournful cadence floated out to him ; 
and, oh, what a passionate flood of wild re- 
gret, of hopeless love and sorrow, was poured 
out to the silent summer evening on the 
waves of the rich, liquid voice ! 

' ‘The voice died away, and he waited in 
vain for the concluding verse; but his ear 
caught, instead, the sound of low and bitter 
ts For 4 minute or two he remained 
motionless, then he felt for the open window, 
and stepped into the room. 

Muriel heard the sound of his footsteps, 
as she sat with her face buried in her hands, 
and she turned to look at the intruder. It 
was himself, and he must have heard her 
singing that song, and have noticed the sud- 
den break. The blood rushed to her cheeks ; 
and, on her tears, she rose hasti- 
ly to leave the room, feeling that she only 
longed to creep into some quiet corner, and 
die there, for very shame. 

He heard her moving, and tried to hurry 
toward her. 

“ Stay, Miss Saville— Muriel —stay! I 
want to speak to you ! I have found what 
you lost! 

But her hand was on the door, and in an- 
other moment be would have been alone, 
when a sudden crash made her pause and 

k round. Hubert had knocked over a 


small table, and was vainly trying to lift it 
s 


out of his way, while muttering bis wrath at 
his blindness and clumsiness. She hesi- 
tated, then instinctively turned back and 
raised the table and its scattered burden. 
In doing so her hand touched his,—it was 
trembling, and icy cold; at the same mo- 
ment a warm tear fell upon his wrist. 

In a moment he had risen to his feet, with 
both Muriel's hands held in his, and 
close to his breast; and it was useless for 
her to oe to free herself from that firm 

ntle gras 
me she said piteously, in a 
choking voicc,—‘“oh, pray let me go!” 
_ And again she tried to loose her hands. 

He released one, at the same time putting 
something into it; and, as her fingers cl 
over it, she recognised her lost compass. 
But now all power of speech was gone. 

He moved her other hand a little, and, 
where it lay, she could feel the quick, strong 
throbbing of his heart. 

“ You can feel it beat?” he said huskily. 


the neédle of that little compass has ever 
turned toward the north, so truly, through all 
these long years of absence, silence, and mis- 
erable mistake, has every pulse of my heart 
beaten for you alone!” 

ane was.silent. He drew her closer to 


m, 
“] am risking all,” he said brokenly; “ but 
I must speak, or my heart will break. I 
thought my helpless blindness had bound me 
in honor to everlasting silence; but, oh, my 
love, your songhas loosed my tongue! Mu- 
riel, for Heaven's sake, teil me if you love 
me still?” 

With a little faint cry she nestled into his 
embrace, but still spoke no word. 

“ Speak, my light and my life!” he eried, 
with a passionate tenderness that thrillea 
through her. “ Speak, and let me hear that 
you love me,— blind, useless, burdensome, 
— just the same as you did when | wooed 
you in all the of my youth and 
strength!” 

Her face was on his shoulder, and he 
could hardly hear the trembling whisper of 
her happy, quivering voice. 

“ Not the same, Hubert ; but, oh, ten thou- 
sand times more! O my love, my love!” 

His strong arms were around her, and the 
tears from his blind eyes were falling on her 
net a pressed a long, long kiss upon 

er lips. 

“O my darling, — my wife to be, —I am 
sad and blind and less no longer; for 
you have given joy and light to my soul and 
sight to my eyes. Now] shall not fear the 
long dark years to come, for you will be m 
guiding angel at my side, to lead me throug 
my shadowed life.” 

She drew his head down and softly kissed 
his 7. 

“1 will be your sight, your hands, your 
ate y —you will take my service, Hu- 
rt 

“ As Heaven’s most blessed gift,” he an- 
swered solemnly ; and his head rested lightly 
for a moment on her head, as if in prayer. 


Long after the twilight had deepened into 
darkness they sat talking, as those only talk 
who have been so separated and so re-united. 
Muriel told Hubert of all her bitter grief 
and remorse when she found that he was 
gone, — gone witlout one word of explana- 
tion or regret; and she told him too that 
since that fateful evening sie had never 
waltzed again. 

“ But why didn’t you write? That would 
yet it all right again so easily,” she said 

stfully. 

“I did write, dear; and, if you had re- 
ceived my letter. all these sad years would 
have been spared to us both; but it never 
reached you. I wrote on the way out,— — 
ah, Muriel, you don't know how humbly and 
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tenderly !— and I posted it at Rio. But we 
had to go down to the Falkland Isles very 
soon after that; and it was not until several 
months had passed that we heard that the 
Blackwater had been wrecked off Ushant, 
and all the mails lost. And by that time, af- 
ter I had been eating my heart out for an 
answer from you, I got Lucy’s unlucky let- 
ter, telling me, as I thought, of your engage- 
ment to Tom Phillimore, and your approach- 
ing marriage, — the very man about whom 
we had fallen out. O Muriel, you will 
never know all I suffered in my long, quiet 
middle-watches on that southeast coast! 
Thank heaven, it 1s past now!” 

Sats was a pause, and then Muriel 
said, — 

“I can’t blame you, Hubert; for it all 
seemed to fit in so easily that it is no won- 
der you believed it. But the real reason of 
Tom’s dancing attendance on me so assid- 
uously was that he wished to enlist me in 
his favor, as he was just about to propuse to 
Maria; and he made a kind of confidant of 
me. I was young and silly, and proud of be- 
ing taken into his confidence; and I chose 
to think I should be betraying it if I ‘ex- 
peas matters to you; and then, O Hubert, 

may as well confess that it was my foolish 
self-will that was at the bottom of it all! 
But I have been punished for it.” 

“ And now your penance is over!” 


“ Any one here? Why are you all in the 
dark? Murie, where are you? Why, Hu- 
bert!” 

It was Lucy’s voice; she had remained a 
long time with the sick child, and, having 
seen him safely through a sharp attack of 
croup, waited until she could with comfort 
leave his mother, She had come straight to 
the drawing-room, and her amazement at 
finding it in darkness was increased when 
she dim!y discerned Muriel and her brother- 
in-law standing as they had hastily risen on 
her entrance, with Hubert’s arm still round 
her cousin. 

“ Muriel, what is it, my darling child? ”— 
for she had thrown herself on Lucy’s neck, 
and was whispering most incoherently about 
“four years ago,” “he thought it was Tom 

Phillimore,” and did Lucy mind? 

A light began to dawn on Lucy’s bewil- 
dered brain ; she kissed Muriel tenderly, and 
turned to Hubert. 

“ Dear Hubert, explain this mystery. Are 
= to be my cousin as well as my brother? ” 

he asked. 


“ Tell her all,” whispered Muriel, as she 


made her escape from the room. 
And Hubert did ‘so, dwelling as little 


ssible on the unhappy error caused by | as-the po 
Her self-accusation and 
t; but Captain Rivers 


is sister’s letter. 


His only doubt was what the doctor would 
say. 
Uphere is one thing, Lucy, which, by the 
way, I forgot to tell Muriel. I am not quite 
an — pauper; you know I have 
Aunt Dimsdale’s little Woodside estate and 
father’s five thousand pounds. But the 
question is, what will Muriel’s father say to 
her marrying a blind man?” 
“ Whatever makes his child happy will 
make him happy,” Lucy said decidedly; 
“‘and he always liked you. He is a most 
unworldly man; and your misfortune will on- 
ly endear you still more to him.” 
The servant entered with the lights and 
tea, and Lucy rose to go and take off her 
bonnet. 
“ How is little Tommy ?” Hubert asked. 
, “ Much better, I left him sleeping sweet- 
And little Tommy was not the only one 
on slept sweetly that night in Combe-Re- 


CHAPTER V. 


eerie coming down next morning 
l with bright cheeks and sparkling eyes, 
was greeted by Lucy with the news that 
Doctor Saville, on his way back from a con- 
sultation at Exeter, would stop for the night 
at the rectory, arriving at Combe Magna by 
the afternoon train. This put the finishing 
touch to her happiness ; she only wanted her 
father’s loving approval, and she could not 
doubt that this would be speedily granted. 
After breakfast, she and Hubert betook 
themselves to the magnolia, — to read, they 
said, but very little reading was accom- 
lished that morning. There was much to 

talked over in view of the doctor’s arrival ; 
and it was — agreed that, out of con- 
sideration for the disadvantages that Hubert 
labored under from his blindness, Muriel 
should be the first to tell her father the state 
of affairs. 

When they all met at luncheon, after.a 
long happy morning, Lucy, as if divining her 
cousin’s wishes, said, — ’ 

“1 will read to Hubert this afternoon, my 
dear; and you take the phaeton and meet 
Uncle William ;” and Muriel blushed, and 
wonderingly admired her cousin’s quick per- 
ception. 

She was waiting on the platform as the 
train drew up, and was in her father’s arms 
almost before it had stopped. 

“My lamb, how bright you look! But 

ou are a trifle pale, though. All alone, eh ? 

Yo,— only this portmanteau, thank you,” — 
rter came up. 

“ Well, I ve some news for you,” said the 


regret were very 


was too happy to hear anything of the sort.|“ The admiral is coming 


doctor, as they went out to the carriage. 
home, and Aunt 
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Mary is going next week to Southsea to 
look for a house.” 

“Oh, how delightful! But I have news 
for you too, daddy dear,” Muriel said, as she 
took her seat by her father’s side. “No; 
you drive, and I Il tell you all about it.” 

And so she did; and, in her pretty, bash- 
ful eagerness, she never saw the mist in the 
doctor’s keen eyes nor the tremor of his firm 
fips until she suddenly looked up and caught 
sight of the trouble in his face. 

“ Dear father, you don’t mind? Oh, say 
you are not vexed with me!” 

“ Nay, my child, why should I be? You 
will be happy, and that, Heaven knows, is 
a dearest wish! But how am I to live 
when my bird has flown?” 

“Oh, but I never thought of leaving you,” 
the girl cried in real distress; “at least, if 
you will let us live with you part of the 
time! There will be plenty of room now 
Aunt Mary is going away. Of course we 
must go to Woodside, sometimes, — that is 
Hubert’s own place, papa, that his aunt, Mrs. 
Dimsdale, left him. He says it is only a 
small estate ; but Lucy says it is one of the 
loveliest in the county. We talked it all 
over this morning, — we could never leave 
you all alone.” 

“Then, my child, I have nothing to say, 
but Heaven bless you both; and may you 
make your blind husband as happy in the 
future as you have made me this day, in 
knowing that I shall never lose my darling! 
And the sooner you are married, the bet- 
ter!” 

Captain Rivers was sitting in his usual 
place outside the drawing-room windows, 
when his quick ear caught the sound of 
wheels coming up thedrive, They stopped, 
and he rose, hearing steps and vuices ap- 
proaching. 

“ There he is, waiting for us!” cried Mu- 
riel gayly, as she came up and touched his 
arm lightly. “ Hubert, here is my father!” 

“And yours,” said the doctor, as he 

sped the saiior’s hand. 

And Hubert knew that his wife was won. 


Doctor Saville was better than his word, 
for he actually remained over Sunday, — os- 
tensibly to see the rector, who returned on 
Saturday, but in reality to make a closer ac- 
quaintance with his future son-in-law. He 
went home more than satisfied with his 
daughter's choice, and greatly delighted at 
the rector’s extreme pleasure at his broth- 
er’s contemplated marriage. 

“It will be his salvation!” he said enthu- 
siastically during their long, quiet conversa- 
tion on Sunday afternoon. “He was doing 
his best, poor dear lad, to bear his trial pa- 
tiently ; but it was almost too much for him. 
Now, Muriel will save him, —he just wor- 


is a noble fellow, and she is entirely worthy 
of him.” 

There was a general request that the wed- 
ding should take place at ke Regis; and 
to this the doctor gladly consented, making 
but one stipulation, that Muriel should re- 
turn home in a fortnight, and spend with 
him the three months that remained of ber 
maiden life. 

It was a quiet, happy time for the father 
and daughter ; and the doctor marked with 
thankful gratitude Muriel’s daily increasing 
strength of body, and the gradual unfolding 
of all the new, sweet graces of heart and 
mind that had lain dormant until called 
forth by the mighty touch of a supreme 
affection. 

A few weeks before the marriage Admiral 
Marston came home; and his hearty ap- 
proval and admiration of his pretty niece’s 
conduct went far toward reconciling his 
wife to what she had at first been disposed 
to consider a great misfortune. 

“ There ’s not a man worth marrying out 
of the service; and Rivers is as good a man 
as the best; and, it he had not lost his 
sight, he would have made a name for him- 
self, and left his mark in the world. His 
blindness is a great misfortune certainly; 
but, if Muriel does n’t object, no one else 
has any right to do so; and, gad, I like a 
girl who will stick through thick and thin to 
the man she loves!” 

So, following the admiral’s lead, Aunt 
Mary relented; and her quick common 
sense was not long in discovering the ele- 
vating and ennobling influence exercised on 
her niece by her blind lover. 

“ She needed more ballast, and this has 
— the want,” she once said to her 
husband. “I think my brother’s child will 
be a fine character, yet2’ 
“Will be, Mary? She is now,— takes 
after her father and you.” 


And Aunt Mary’s adhesion was complete. 


It was a quiet, unpretentious wedding 
that took place in the old church of Combe 
Rezis one mellow autumn morning. There 
was no great show of outward gayety ; but 
deep-settled peace and gladness were in 
many hearts that day- Hubert and Muriel 
said little, for no words were needed or 
able to press the sacred joy of their happi 
ness; and the doctor, as he looked at his 
child, with her mother’s pearls around her 
slender throat and her mother’s lace falling 
round her graceful head,—for she would 
wear no other ornaments, — almost forgot 
what was going on around him, in a dream 
of his own wedding-day and ef the sweet 
Mong who had so long since passed from 
Im, 

But the admiral was the life. and soul of 


ships her. Although he is my brother, he 


the breakfast; and the faithful Ross’s pride 
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io his master and respectful admiration of 
his new mistress were a — rs to be seen. 
had gone with the bride to help her 
to don her traveling-dress for the journey to 
Woodside, where a few weeks were to be 
spent quietly; after which, Doctor Saville 
would welcome his son and daughter to 
Harley Street. She was unclasping the 
aris from her gold ‘Chel 
r caught as er chain. urie 
blushed, and drew from beneath her dress 
the little silver compass. 
“It shall be buried with me,” she said, 


simply, as she dropped it again on its resting- 
And Lucy understood. 


- Many years have passed since that ha 

dag, and Muriel Rivers is no 
er young; yet the beauty of perpetual 
youth is hers, — for out of the well-spring of 
deep love in her heart, flows forth a cease- 
less fountain of loveiy thoughts and deeds 
that no pressure of time’s destroying hand 
will ever check. Peuple often speak of her 
life as a beautitul example of unselfish devo- 


tion ; but they cannot understand that no el- 
ement of self-sacrifice has ever been possi- 
ble, in her absorbing love of her blind hus- 
band. That she has no time for the mere 
frivolities of life is true; but her constant 
and unremitting care and watchfulness of 
him are her great and beloved life work; 
she knows that her voice and her guiding 
hand have turned the darkness into lighg, 
=e feels constantly that she is blest in- 
eed. 

When Muriel’s father laid Hubert’s first- 
born son in his arms, a few bitter tears fell 
on the little unconscious face as he thought 
that he should never watch it pass from 
childhood and youth to the hkeness of his 
own stalwart manhood; but he uttered no 
word, save of the fullness of his thankful 
joy. And now, as his boys and girls grow 
up around him, he knows that their blind 
father is their darling king and hero; and 
his comfort in the tender, chivalrous honor 
of their loving and hearty obedience, “ be- 
cause father can’t see us if we were to do 
wrong,” is second only to his trust and 
pride in their mother. 


HIS FIRST PATIENT. 
WHY THE DOCTOR BECAME A PLANTER. 


BY J. H. WOODBURY. 


NE summer-like morning in April, thir- 
ty odd years ago, I first looked upon 
the turbid flood of the Mississippi, as it 
poured into the Mexican Gulf. Accom- 
panied by a young gentleman of the medical 
profession, who, although he had not yet 


settled down to ce, I called “doctor,” 
and who, because I reminded him of a mili- 
tary friend, called me “colonel,” I had left 
Vera Cruz, a week before, in a fast-sailin 

brig, to northward by the way o 
~_ and the mighty Mississippi 

ver. 

We encountered the yellow, muddy cur- 
rent of the river at daylight, far out in the 
gulf, whose blue waters seemed loath to re- 
ceive it, and the rising sun found us with 
a fair wind for our upward course, between 
the outermost points of its low, reedy 


Declining the aid of st 


team-tugs, our 
taia aeld boldly on, and during the day we 


made some sixty or seventy of the hundred 
or more miles that lie between the Balize and 
New Orleans. 

The shores, at first, were hardly more 
than low mud-banks, barely separating the 
waters of the river from those of the gulf, 
which we could still look out upon, for 
miles, as we passed upward. 

But we had not gone far before we found 
these low shores inhabited, both by men and 
by alligators; and the men had their families 
with them, as if they intended to stay. 
They —the men and their families — lived 
in houses that were set upon posits driven 
into the mud; for, owing to the overflow of 
the river, under and around some of the 
houses there was very little land now to be 


seen. 

The alliga more careless of them- 
selves, lay sunning upon the numberless 
logs that lined the shores, — “ An alligator 
to every log,” the doctor said. However 
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may have been, they seemed to outnum- 

r the human population, at a casual glance, 
ten to one. 

Until noon, the shores had this alligator- 
ish, saurian character, not very captivating, 
but we then came to higher and more whole- 
some-looking ground; and during the after- 
noon we passed several sugar estates, which 
were beautifully picturesque when contrast- 
gg the swampy and uncultivated region 

low. 

We crossed the river several times to get 
the benefit of the eddies and hold the falling 
breeze, and the setting sun found us almost 
becalmed not far above a plantation that we 
had just passed; though the woods, with 
which all the uncultivated ground was cov- 
ered, already shut it out from view. 

This last was the largest and most flourish- 
ing plantation we had yet seen. We judged 
there were several hundred acres of youn 
cane, about a foothigh. The rows stretche 
back from the river for a mile or more, un- 
til they met the forest beyond, and scores 
= the dusky sons of toil were at work among 

em. 

The quarters of these n laborers — a 
double row 6f white-washed cabins — stood 
at a little distance from a large, two-storied 
white house, which was surrounded by a 
broad veranda, and all were in the 
slant are of the setting sun. The tall chim- 
ney of the.sugar-mill stood like a watchful 
sentinel over all, and the whole formed a 
very pleasant picture to ‘ook upon. 

We were not more than a mile above the 
plantation buildings, on the same side of the 
river, when the sun sank into the western 
forest, and the expiring breeze ceased its 
work. All at once every breath of the 
breeze was gone, and we lay becalmed 
alongside the embankment that kad been 
raised there to protect the country from the 
river's overflow. Great forest-trees were al- 
most overhanging us, and to one of these the 
brig was immediately made fast; and there 
she lay, motionless, her sails hanging 
straight down, there seeming no necessity 
for furling them. 

The gloom of night settled fast about ‘us, 
but darkness had hardly come when we 
heard the low tum-tum-tum of a banjo, in the 
direction of the negro quarters below. We 
were seated upon the quarter-deck, e ed 
with the mosquitos — of which we had nev- 
er seen the like — and conversing in snatch- 
es, when those pleasing sounds came to our 
ears, and to vary the monotony of the situa- 
tion and relieve ourselves of those pests if 
possible, the doctor proposed that we take a 
walk in the direction of the plantation. To 
this I agreed, and we asked the captain if we 
might venture to 

“Yes,” said i “there’s nothing to 
hinder.” 


“ But will not with us, captain?” 
the doctor 


“ No,” he anawered, “I can’t leave the 


“I feared it, captain! I feared it! and if 
the colonel and | remain longer we shall be 
in the same deplorable conditian. Come, 
colonel, let's go at once, We'll have your 
bones decently interred tomorrow, captain, 
provided they leave them.” 

“Oh, go along, doctor, and never mind 
the bones! Take care of your own and I ’ll 
take care of mine. I’ve seen mosquitos 
before.” 

Upon this we left the captain, and his 
mate, and the cook, and four seamen, to suf- 
fer without us, and having landed on the 
embankment, which afforded good walki 
we followed it downward toward the c 
ground of the plantation. 

Before getting clear of the wood we were 
conscious of a smoky odor in the atmos- 
phere; there was a decided smell of burning, 
and thinking some of the buildings might be 
on fire, we quickened our steps until we 
came in sight of them, and then found the 
fire. was farther away, over in the woods be- 

ond, where it was now evident more clear- 
ing was being done, The lurid glow had 
such a picturesque effect upon the woods 
and the glimmering white buildings before 
us, that we stopped to admire it. 

As we stood there, the rapid tum-tum-tum 
of the banjo came more plainly to our ears, 
and of laughter accompanied the 
sounds, 

“Those darkies seem to rather enj 
their bondage,” the doctor said. “At 
events they get a little sunshine out of it.” 

“Yes, doctor, they are naturally a light- 
hearted race,” I replied, “ But you will re- 
member that tomorrow is Sunday, and prob- 
ably they are rejoicing at that.” 

cing forward again, we soon ed 
the planter’s house, beyond which the quar- 
ters lay. We were within a hundred yards 
of it, when suddenly our steps were arrested 
by a deep, coming from some 
canine throat not far from the veranda. 

“Hold!” I said, grasping the doctor b 
the arm. “Did you ever hear that so 
like it” he replied; “but 

Somethin e it,” he 
was it really bloodhound?” 

“It was; but the fellow would be on us 
by this time if he were loose; we may a$ 
well go 

“It’s had a very quieting effect, colonel. 
I never knew that the bay of a bloodhound 
acted as a sedative before.” 

“ You have yet much to learn, doctor,” I 
said. “ Every ear on this place is listening 
now. 

The effect of that single, deep, prolonged 
bay was indeed a weird one. The music and 
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not a sound to be heard. 

We had just taken another step forward, 
when we caught sight of some one on the 
veranda, and the silence was broken by a 
quick “ Qui vive?” very clearly and dis- 
tinctly uttered, 

“Des amis,” 1 replied as quickly, and 
then added in English, “ We ’re friends, but 
strangers.” 

“Friends should be welcome, even though 
they be strangers,” came back in equally good 
English, and upon this the speaker, who 
proved to be the proprietor of the place, 
came toward us. 

We met him, each received a cordial 
hand-shake, and were conducted to the ver- 
anda, where we found two ladies, whom in 
the darkness we had not at first seen, seated 
in reclining chairs, and also a hammock sus- 
evan in which the gentleman had evident- 
y been reclining. Having given the gentie- 
man our names, he introduced the ladies as 
his wife and daughter, and we were also wel- 
comed by them. 

Seats were brought for us by another per- 
son, evidently a young negress, and we 
were soon feeling quite at home. We then 
explained that we were passengers on the 
brig that had passed the plantation that 
evening, and that the vessel was then lying 
becalmed alongside the embankment imme- 
diately above. 

“We found the mosquitos very annoy- 
ing,” said the doctor, “and hearing sounds 
that were more pleasing in this direction, we 
thought we could not better while away an 
hour than in coming hither, little loo ing, 
however, for the ¢ fortune of being wel- 
comed by the proprietor himself.” 

“At another time you might not have 
been,” was the reply. “We seldom reside 
here except during the harvesting of the 
cane, and had returned to town some weeks 
ago. But we came down agaia yesterday, 
the plantation affording a safer place of resi- 
dence than New Orleans is likely to be for 
some time to come.” 

“ Ah!” said the doctor; “is New Orleans 
especially unhealthful at this time ?” 

“They have the cholera there,” was the 
startling reply, “and the mortality is becom- 
ing frigi«ful. 

“Yes,” said madame, “it is frightful, and 
it must be very dangerous for strangers to 
go there now. 

“Coming from Vera Cruz as we do,” I 
said, “ we shall not take a very great risk; 
and beside, my friend here belongs to the 
medical profession.” 

“But I never had to do with cholera,” 
safd he; “don’t stake your life on my pro- 
fessional skill, colonel.” 

I must confess that my own spirits sank a 


encounter the most to be dreaded of all 
forms of pestilence, but I endeavored not to 
let my alarm appear. I had intended re 
maining in New Orleans only a few days at 
the most, my final destination being a far 
more northern one, though the doctor had 
some thought of establishing himself there 

rmanently. My own stay was to be onl 
or my own pleasure, and to satisfy my cuti- 
osity, having never as yet visited that 
southwestern metropolis, but now I quickl 
resolved to forego all curiosity — pleasure, of 
course, would be out of the question — and 
to aces northward without any delay. 
And this, too, was what our new acqaaint- 
ances advised us both to do, when we had 
talked the matter over for a time. 

“TI suppose, doctor, you will now go on 
with me?” I said. 

“Don’t be too sure of it, colonel ; perhaps 
I would do better to stay where the harvest 
is. 

“ But, doctor, the reaper is death, and he 
— not be able to discern betwixt friend 
and foe, — he may take you, too,” 

Upon this the doctor laughed, and said 
he could decide better upon his course af- 
ter getting to New Orleans. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said the proprietor, at 
length, “cholera is not a pleasant theme to 
dwell upon, and having been the medium of 
such unwelcome intelligence, I will now of- 
fer you something more cheertng;” and 
then calling, —“Celeste! Celeste!” the 
young negress appeared who had brought 
the chairs, and when he had given her some 
instructions in French, she went away to do 
his bidding. 

Lights were brought into a large room 
that opened directly on to the veranda, and 
then the gentlemanly proprietor invited us 
in, — the ladies, however, remaining where 
they were. Upon entering, we found some 
quaint, old-fashioned, but evidently very 
costly furniture, two very large and heavily 
framed mirrors, several paintings that had a 
look of age, upon the walls, and a modern 
grand piano. Upon a little table in the cen- 
tre of the room stood two bottles of wine 
with glasses by their side. 

We could not, of course, refuse to join 
our very gentlemanly eutertainer in discuss- 
ing his Moselle, though neither of us was 
habitual drinkers, and for my own part I 
have long since discarded all sorts of alco- 
holic liquors. We spent a very pleasant 
half-hour, before, at my request, the ladies 
joined us. In speaking of the piano, our 

ost had informed us that Lucie, his daugh- 
ter, was an accomplished performer on that 
instrument, and I had expressed a desire to 
hear her. 

Lucie now entered with her mother, and 
when I saw her in the full light, her Creole 


little at the thought that we were about to 


origin was at once apparent; in her slender 
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and graceful figure, her deep-set passionate 
eyes, her dark luxuriant hair, her delicately 
moulded features, and in her easy, flexible 
movement. Every movement was full of 
grace, and refinement was in every word. 

“ Lucie,” said her father, “will you not 
help me to entertain our friends? They 
would like to hear you on the piano.” 

“ Oui, cher pere,” she answered without 
any hesitation ; “ but you must pardon my im- 
perfections, messieurs, for I am sadly out of 
practice. The cholera has quite driven mu- 
sic from my mind.” 

Seating herself even as she spoke, her fin- 
gers ran over the keys in a careless prelude 
that was of itself delightful to us who had 
not heard such sounds for many a month; 

and then followed some of the finest compo- 
_ sitions of the most celebrated masters, very 
beautifully and skillfully rendered, it seemed 


to me. ith interludes of conversation, : 


Lucie played and sang, and the hours went 
past so pleasantly toat we were scarcely 
conscious of their flight. 

But at length it occurred to me that there 
is such a thing as wearing one’s welcome 
out, aud I remarked to the doctor that the 
captain of the brig must by that time be 
feeling alarmed at our long absence; upon 
which the doctor looked at his watch, and 
then at Lucie, and admitted — rather reluc- 
tantly, I thought — that it was time to go. 

Although it was near midnight we were 
prrsoed to remain longer, and were ver 

indly offered beds if we would stay till 
morning ; but we could not, on so short an 
acquaintance, so encroach upon our kind en- 
tertainer’s hospitality. And beside, we knew 
that with the first breath of wind the cab- 
tain of the brig would wish to get again un- 
der way. 

Taking leave just as the rising moon be- 
gan to shed its dim light over the outer 
world, we retraced our steps toward the 
brig, — stopping once or twice to “ listen to 
the silence,” as the doctor expressed it, and 
to enjoy the scene as it now ap ared in the 
moon’s weird light. The siaoldering forest- 
fire still emitted a few feeble flashes, but 
everything about the plantation seemed 
buried in slumber. 

All around the plantation stretched the 
dark, silent forest, separated from it upon 
one side, however, by the broad, turbid cur- 
rent of the as silently rolling river; a high- 
way vast enough for all of earth’s nations, 
but with no sign of life then appearing on tt. 
Our last pause was made just at the edge of 
the wood, and from that we made no stop 
until we reached the brig. 

In spite of the mosquitos, we did suc- 
ceed in getting a few hours’ sleep, but were 
awakened almost with the first coming of 
daylight, by sounds which gave indication 
that the breeze had come again and that the 


‘ 


seamen were about getting the brig under 
way. 

“ We 're off again,” said the doctor. “1 
think, colonel, we ll dine at the St. Charles 


“And I think, doctor,” said 3, “that I ‘Il 
go north by the very first steamer. I don’t 
ike the idea of that cholera.” 

Before the doctor could reply to this we 
thought we heard the voice of our gentle- 
manly entertainer of the night before, and 
we both listened attentively. It was he, 
and he was inquiring for the two gentlemen 
who had passed the evening at his house, 
one of whom, we heard him say, he had un- 
derstood to be a doctor. 

“ You ’re wanted, doctor,” said 1; “they 
’ve got the cholera.” I had little thought, 
however, that such was really the case. 

We were hardly out of our berths before 
the captain and the planter entered the cab- 
in, and we saw that the planter was very 
much exited. 

“ For the love of heaven, doctor,” he said, 
om must come with me! Lucie is very 
ill.’ 

“Is it cholera?” the doctor asked, almost 
as exitedly. 

“I fear so. Hasten, doctor! If you 
save her, your fee shall be a thousand 
dollars!” 

“1 never treated a case,” said the déctor, 
—“I never treated a case; but I'll go; I 
don’t care about the fee. Are you getting 
under way, captain?” 

“Aye; the breeze is coming; I don’t 
know as I can wait for you, doctor, unless 
you make a short job of it.” 

“ Don’t you wait. Put my things ashore, 
won't you, captain? they ’ll be safe enough 
on the bank, I suppose, till I come for them. 
[ ‘ll take my medicine-case. Put the rest 
ashore, colonel,— and if I don’t see you 
!” and he grasped my 

and. 

In a moment more he had his medicine- 
case and was ready. Going on deck, we 
saw two horses and a negro on the bank, 
waiting, The planter had probably ridden 
one and the negro the other animal, and the 
last now stood holding both. In a moment 
the planter and doctor were both mounted ; 
and with an “ Au revoir” they put spurs to 
their steeds and galloped away, leaving the 
negro to follow on foot. 

nd that was the last I saw of the doctor 
for many months. But meantime I heard 
from him, more than once. The first time, 
he wrote me that his first patient had recov- 
ered, “more by the help of nature than by 
treatment of mine,” he candidly admitted.’ 


“ Neverless,” he said, “I have gotten all 
the credit, and Lucie herself is very grateful. 
You may wofider at my remaining here so 
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long, since Lucie ‘s well again, but her fath- 
er thinks he needs a doctor on the place, and 
I have consented to stay, I think we shall 


all get along very well together. 


Of course I suspected how it was; and 
“td long after, my was con- 
rm 


In another letter, the doctor said that he 
had made a permanent arrangement, which 
would necessitate the clearing of more land, 
He and Lucie were going into the cane- 
raising business as partners, as he expressed 
it, and they were to have a plantation ad- 
joining her father’s; that gentleman having 
generously engaged to give the Jand, do the 
clearing, put up comfortable buildings and 
furnish negroes enough to start with. 


“It was too an ity to let 


tween Lucie and me has already been com- 
wae We both hope that when our en 
riend, the colonel, next Comes to Louis 

he will spend a few weeks with us and wit- 
ness our improvements.” 


So far as I know, the doctor never re- 
gretted the arrangement, But I have not 
time to tell more of him and his good wife, 
now, and will only say, further, that we put 
the doctor’s baggage ashore as he request- 
ed, and the breeze soon freshening, we pro- 
ceeded on our way, taking steam, finally, at 
English Turn, and arriving at New Orleans 
about noon. 

Depressed by the incidents of the morn- 
ing, and by the gloom that seemed hanging 
over the city, I made haste to continue my 
journey northward, and took passage in the 
Queen of the West for Cincinnati the next 


WHY PRISCILLA WASHED HER FACE. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


OW the snow did come down! It 

seemed to think it had a commission 
to tuck the earth in under its white blanket, 
for a long winter’s sleep, while, in reality, it 
was almost April. The farmer’s newly 
made furrows were mm | filled, and the 
brave little arbutus was having its bright 
little blossoms crusbed under the chilling 


drifts. 

For two days it had been snowing, and it 
did not seem to have the least idea of stop- 
ping, now. Dick and Kitty bad hailed the 
snow-storm with delight, at first, as “a little 
bit of last winter that had forgotten to 
with the rest,” but Deborah would n’t let 
them go out in it, and mamma was ill, and 
could n’t be appealed to, and nobody came 
near the house, not even a tin-peddler, and 
they had made molasses candy and po 
corn until they were tired. And it had 
grown very monotonous, To add to the un- 
pleasantness of the situation Deborah had 
“something on her mind.” That was a 
mysterious affliction which Deborah labored 
under, occasionally, and which was under- 
stood to wholly unfit her for telling stories, 
or making corn-balls. It was uely con- 
nected in the children’s ninds with having a 
mustard plaster on one’s chest, and as they 


knew, by experience, that that was anything 
but they sympathized with Debs. 


rah and did n’t wonder that it made her a lit- 
tle cross, — especially as she had declared, 
in answer to questions, that “ something on 
your mind was a sight worse than on your 


chest.” 

It was ng dark. The children stood 
by the kitchen window, looking out. There 
was a little excitement in guessing how long 
it would be before the top-most rail of the 
fence would be hidden under the snow-drift. 
Dick tired of it before Kitty did; his gaze 
wandered into the room, and he called out, 
suddenly, in a tone of delight, — 

“O Kitty, there 's a stranger coming, if it 
does storm! Pricilla is washing her face!” 

Priscilla was an ancient and venerable 
tabby, who, having faithfully served her day 
and generation, by maintaining an untiring 
warfare against rats, and mice, wandering 
dogs, and strange cats, and bringing up a 
numerous family to exceptional intelligence 
and virtue, was spending the evening of her 
days in ease and tranquillity, in the proud 
position of a ho oracle. Deborah 
often said, — 

“Cats is dretful knowin’ creturs, and Pris- 
cilla is the knowinest cat that ever lived.” 

Priscilla always foretold when the wind 
was going to blow — according to Deborah 
— by sud wes resuming the pranks of her 
kittenbood. She woald frisk after a spool 
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or a string or even —if it was going to blow 
very severely —after her own tail. When 
there was going to be a thunder-storm she 
always walked out and solemnly sniffed the 
air, When a person of disreputable appear- 
ance approached the door, she growled, even 
if she were quietly nodding before the fire, 
where she could not see the intruder. 
When Priscilla mounted the window-seat to 
look for any of the family who were out, 
Deborah was always sure that the absent 
one would appear soon. She foretold the 
temperature of the coming season by the 
thickness of Priscilla’s coat; and when 
Priscilla was very thirsty she knew there 
was going to be a long, “rainy spell.” And 
when Priscilla washed her face— which, 
being a rather lazy old cat, she did not very 
often do —a stranger was surely coming. 

The elders of the family were not firm be- 
lievers in Priscilla’s prophetic powers, and 
Cousin Tom, who spent his college vacation 
there, heaped scorn upon them, openly, 
which aroused Dick’s wrath, and caused 
him to declare that he would never yo to 
college, where “ they only just told ’em that 
everything was n’t true! 

Dick and Kitty believed in Priscilla, as 
firmly as Deborah herself, and though it did 
seem very improbable that a stranger would 
come there on that stormy night, t 
nevertheless, firm in the Lith that 
had not washed her face for nothing. 

They confided the important fact to Debo- 
rah, when she came in from the pantry, 
where she had been to strain the milk. 

“For the land’s sake! who ’s a comin’ 
here tonight?” cried Deborah. “ There 
can’t be nobody unless it ’s your pa, or the 
doctor.” 

“They ‘re not strangers, and papa is n’t 
ome unti! tomorrow night, anyway,” said 

ick, 

- Maybe it won’t be anybody but a tramp. 
It don’t seem likely that we shall see the 
face of a Christian in such weather as this, 
unless it ’s the doctor — and there he comes, 
now. 

And Deborah hurried to open the door 
for Doctor Welcome. 

She did not come back again. 

The children sat down by the kitchen fire, 
and waited patiently fortheirsupper. The 
were not always so meek, but when Debora 
had “something on her mind” it was wise 
to be so. 

It grew dark, and the snow and sleet beat 
against the windows. There was no other 
sound, save the singing of the tea-kettle, and 
Priscilia’s heavy breathing, as she slept in 
her snug basket beside the fire. The chil- 
dren thought it was very dreary. 

“ Priscilla don’t know anything! Nobody 
Il come, — and it ’s awful lonesome.” 
Dick had just said that in a most melan- 


ey were, 
Priscilla | griml 


choly tone, when the door opened, and Deb- 
orah appeared. She had a light in her 
hand, which cast its rays upon her face, and 
the children knew in a moment, that the 
something on her mind was gone! There 
was a great comfort in that, for }Jeborah, 
at her best, was more than a match for lone- 
someness, Her face was fairly radiant, 
now. 

“I never knew Priscilla to be beat, and 
she a’n’t been beat now! There has a 
strangercome. Ababy! You've gota dear, 
little, teenty-tonty, mite of a brother,” she 
announeed. 

“ A baby? a real, truly, meat baby?” cried 
Kitty, who had had disheartening experi- 
ences with wax and sawdust in the composi- 
tion of babies. 

“Where is he? How did he come in 
all this storm?” asked Dick, who had a log- 
ical mind. 

“Doctor Welcome brought him, — and 
he ’s the cutest little cretur ever see!” 

“Hooray! Let's go tell mamma!” 
cried Dick. 

“Your ma she’s kinder got the start of 
you. She 's seen him. He ’s up in her 
room, now, and I ’m agoin’ to take you up if 

‘ll promise not to make no noise, — see- 


n’ as he seems to have a pretty good facul 
that way, himself,” said Debarah, am 


y: 
And, sure enough, they heard a very loud 
cry, a8 soon as the door was 
n 
“Is his crier in his stomach, just as it is 
in a wax baby’s?” asked Kitty, whose expe- 
rience of “ real, truly, meat babies ” had been 


very limited. 

“ Better p’r’aps if it was,— then ’t would 
stand a chance of gittin’ wore out, some 
time!” said De 

There he was in the nurse’s arms. He 
was just about as big as Kitty’s wax doll 
thet Uncle James brought her from Ger- 
many. He had a little, round head, but it 
was as bald as the minister’s; and he had n’t 
a nice complexion at all. He had his face 
all puckered up to cry, but when Dick and 
Kitty looked at him he did straighten it out, 
as if he had reflected that it would n’t do to 
make such a very bad impression upon his 
new relatives. And when it was n’t puck- 
ered up he had a dear, little, straight nose, 
and two very bright little eyes, just the color 
of blueberries, His mouth was just a little 
crimson slit, and Dick discovered, to his 
amazement and disgust, that he had not a 
tooth in it. 

“1 don’t think he is so very nice,” he con- 
fessed. “He has n’t any hair or teeth, — 
not so much as grandpa. And he looks as 
if he ’d break awful easy. And he don’t 
seem to like very well. 1 should n't wonder 
if he did n’t stay.” 
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~ But Kitt; found him perfectly bewitching. 
She was not so critical as Dick. And when 
you came to see his toes you could n’t re- 
member that he was bald-headed and tooth- 
less! Kitty found only one fault with him, 
"en could n’t find a place big enough to 
iss. 


Deborah hustled them out of the room be- 


fore they had seen him half enough. But 
Dick turned back, and put his head in at 
the door to say, — 

“You did n't _— get the start of us, 
mamma, if you did see him first, for we 
knew he was coming, —'cause Priscilla 
washed her face !” 


And their faith in the sign was unshaken. © 


| AM going to chat this month, if chat you 
choose to call it, on a subject which is of 
interest to many among us, but to mothers 
more particularly, and the subject was sug- 
gested to me in a letter from a friendly read- 
er, —viz., on the diet and feeding of child- 
ren. 

“There seems to be an idea,” says my 
correspondent, who belongs to the upper 
middie class, “ that a child cannot eat too 
much, and they are eéncour- 
aged to stuff all they can. Their appetites 
are forced by al] kinds of dainties.” 

“ Again, the amount of sweets bought for 
children cannot be good for them. Often I 
have seen children come to their meala 
which they are unable to eat simply because 
they have already partaken so largely of 
buns, tarts, and sweetmeats.” 

Plain, straightforward, and sensible re- 
marks are these, as every thinking man or 
woman will admit. 

A child needs, comparatively speaking, a 
large supply of food, because not only has 
he, like his elders, waste to repair, but bones 
to build and flesh to form. Every parent 
knows this, but the very fact of its being so 
hard to convince a father or mother that it 
is what a child digests easily that tends to 
make a manof him, and not the amount he 
swallows, forms the rockon which so many 
childish lives are shipwrecked, and causes 
the annual bill of infantile mortality to be 
such a sadly heavy one. 

Children need but little encouragement to 
gormandize, especially when dainties are 
‘pressed upon them; the sin of doing so is 
not theirs, it lies at the door ot those who 
feed them, and they often err from sheer ig- 
norance, but more often through pure self- 
ishness, for they seem unable to resist the 

easure of seeing their little ones apparent- 

enjoying themse!ves, 


“ARE WE REALLY FEEDING OUR CHILD ARIGHT?” 


BY A FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


to find illustrations from the life, of how 
children are stuffed, both at table and be 
tween meals. Go where we will, on ships 
at sea, on trains by land, wherever little ones 
are to be found, —and where are they not? 
—the same thing goes on, a constant forc- 
ing to eat, on the part of those in charge of 
them, and willing compliance 
on the part of the poor innocents themselves, 
I sat the other day at a fadb/e-d’hdte in a 
quiet, riverside hostelry, ¢é¢e-d-¢é¢e with a 
small party out on pleasure, — husband, wife, 
little boy and girl, and a gentleman, evident- 
ly an uncle, and just as evidently the host for 
the time being. 

“ Eat, my - ABT children,” he exclaimed, 
replenishing their plates with beefsteak and 
onions, “eat, my darlings ; bless your little 
hearts, eat; there is plenty here, and pudding 
to follow. 

Did they need much more pressing, think 

ou? Nay, the faces of those children pos- 
itively beamed like little rising suns, and at 
the uncle’s last remark, the girl, who was 
plying even a better knife and fork than her 
ther, nodded smilingly round to the bey 

“ Freddy,” she said, “ we ‘ll have the hic- 
cups presently.” To her innocent young 
mind, “ the hiccups” was the dénofment de- 


cup of bliss was full to overflowing. 
ow, of all the complaints to which child- 
hood is liable, that called dyspepsia, or in- 


against. Over-eating and injudicious 
feeding are the primary causes of the com- 
pen but the loss of appetite, or the capric- 
ous appetite which is one of its first symp- 
tons, is usually put down to something else. 
The child is said to be ailing or delicate in 
constitution, plain food is supposed to be 
unsujted to him, so he is plied with dainties, 
and allowed to consume whaiever he takesa 


We do not have to travel far at any time 


fancy to, often in quantities out of all pro- 


voutly to be wished, happy proof that the 


digestion, is the most carefully to be guard- 
e 
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rtion to the needs of nature. The case 
becomes worse of course. Probably a 
change of air is thought requisite. Seaside 
residence, or a bracing certain- 
ly mends matter for a time, if increasing the 
appetite can be so termed. However, it 
pleases the parents to see what they think 
improvement in any shape, and feeling con- 
vinced in their own minds that there can- 
not be anything radically wrong so long as 
the child eats, they are happy in conse- 
quence. The child may even be rotund, 
plump it cannot be called, for the tat beneath 
the skin is of the flabby kind, flabby and 
therefore unhealthy. He is justa trifle paler 
than children brought up on better princi- 
ples. They look at this with parents’ eyes, 
and perhaps even affect to despise the 
bronze hues of health. They forget that 
paleness means poverty of blood. 

I wish I could induce such parents to en- 
deavor seriously to answer these questions. 
Are we really teeding our child aright? 
May we not be acting with mistaken kind- 
ness, and sowing the seeds of disease in his 
constitution, or at all events rendering it 
practically impossible for him ever to pos- 
sess that amount of health and happiness 
which alone fit boys or men to be useful 
members of society? Dyspeptic children 
are generally pampered, petted and spoiled, 
and often puling and peevish to a degree. 
Their very presence is often far from a bless- 
ing in a house; indeed, 1 can go truthfully 
further than this, and can say without fear 
of contradiction, that his home is often ren- 
dered miserable and distasteful to the hus- 
band and bread-winner, owing to the results 
of the mismanagement in dieting of his child 
or children, 

But the peevishness of dyspeptic children, 
or rather I ought to say of the few amon 
th®m that live to manhood, is sure to deve 
op into moroseness and bad temper in after- 

fe; thus from errors in diet in childhood 
arise results, both mental and physical, 
which we can only characterize as deplora- 


e. 

Permitting children to sit at the table with 
their elders, is the cause of a good deal of 
mischief and injury to their youthful diges- 
tions. A variety of dishes should never be 
permitted, and any attempt at wastefulness 
should be checked at once, Economy ard 
self-denial can be taught at the children’s 
table far more easily than at school. 

The diet of children can hardly be too 
plain. If they require to be encouraged to 
eat by the administration of dainties, there 
must be something radically wrong some- 
where. It is unlikely that that something is 
constitutional, more probably insufficient ex- 
ercise is taken, or taken at wrong times, or 
the nursery is stuffy, or the bedroom badly 
ventilated, or the parents have forgotten that 


sunshine and fresh air are as necessary to 
the healthy life of a child as wholesome food 
itself is, 

The want of cleanliness, or frequent use 
of the bath, is many times the cause of in- 
different appetite in children. Without 
cleanliness of clothes and cleanliness of per- 
son you cannot have healthy children. 
Without this, the young blood seems poi- 
soned, the child has neither buoyancy nor 
heart, appetite is depraved or absent, and he 
grows up as pale and poor as a sickly plant. 

Injudicious clothing is another cause of 
dyspepsia. It is bad enough to encase the 
body which has attained its full develop 
ment in a tight dress, but it is ruinous fora 
child to be clothed in tightly-fitting gar- 
ments. Every organ of a child’s body re- 
quires room to grow and expand; if it be in 
any way compressed, the circulation through 
it becomes lessened, and it is therefore 
sicklied and rendered weak. 

Tightness, therefore, of any portion of a 
child’s clothing ruins not only the organ di- 
rectly underneath tie constriction, but indi- 
rectly those at a distance from it, for no 
damming up of the circulation can be toler- 
ated by nature. Tightness round the waist 
in children and young people is the cause of 
many cases of dyspepsia, and in a lesser de- 
gree, so is tightness of the neckerchief, by 
retaining the blood in the brain. Have your 
children’s clothing loose, then, if you would 
see them healthy and happy. See, to, that 
at night they sleep not on feather beds, and 
that though warmly they are not heavily 
clothed. 

Children should be fed with great regular- 
ity day by day. The parents having chosen 
the hours for dioner, breakfast, and tea, 
ought to see that the times are strictly ad- 
hered to. 

Irregularity in meal-hours, and times of 
getting up in the morningand retiring to bed 
at night, is not _ prejudicial to the pres- 
ent health of a child, but it teaches him hab- 
its which are greatly against his chances of 
success in after-life. 

I need hardly speak here about the quali- 
ty of the food that is placed before a child; 
against indigestible or too rich food, against 
sauces and spices of all kinds, including cur- 
ries; against heavy foods of the pancake, 
dough, and dumpiing kind, against unripe 
fruits, against too hot soup, against strong 
tea and coffee, or beer, or against over-much 
butcher’s meat. 

They who ought to know, tell us that a 
day is coming, and is not even now very far 
distant, when butcher’s meat will be double 


the price it now is. 1 do not think this will 


be a national calamity; it will doubtless. 
cause flesh of all kind to take its proper 
place in the scale of diet, which it certainly. 
does not fill at present; and it will tend to 
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check the shameful waste which now goes 
on at almost every table in the land. 

Pray, mothers, do not forget that an inter- 
val of rest should ensue between the meals 
you give your children, and do not ruin their 
young digestions by cramming them with 
cake, or buns, or sweets of any kind. To 
do so is worse than cruel, it is a sin, anda 
sin which you are but little likely to commit 
if you truly love them, and my f wish tosee 
them generate into strong and healthy men 
and women. Tarts and sweets and confec- 
tionery would be bad enough in all con- 
science for children, even if they were al- 
ways pure and unadukerated, But they are 


too often positively poisonous, Feed on 


plain and wholesome food larly from 
day to day, permitting no stufhng between 
meals, and not forgetting the benefits that 
accrue from frequent changes of diet, more 
especially as regards dinner, Do this, and 
your children will live to bless you; d> oth- 
erwise, and expect to see them sickly, with 
veins and arteries possessing no resiliency, 
with mucous membranes pale and flabby, 
pipes of lungs that the accident of a slight 
cold is sufficient to close, muscles of limbs 
so weak that exercise is a penance instead 
of a pleasure, and fiesh so unwholesome 
that a pin’s prick may cause a fester, and 
all this because the blood is impoverished 
through errors in diet. 


NIMBLE YANKEE HELPS CLEAN HOUSE. 


BY N. ¥. ACKER. 


HIS spring, our girl became 
with the Mn teach Mrs. Acker 

how to keep house; what ought to be done 
and how, the many evenings the lady of the 
house should have out in a week, and that 
the help should have the right to the parlor 
for sparking purposes, at least every night 
when she does not prefer to roam ‘neath the 
moon’s pale beams with Patsy O’F larity, and 
leave at the time when housecleaning 
reigned supreme, and dirt is queen, bidding 
Mrs. Acker an affectionate adieu. 

“Oh, ough, Mrs. Acker, it is me that’s 

in’ to lave yer. Och, be me faith, missus, 

niver wud worruck me finger-nails off for 
the loike ot yez, and not be allowed to inter- 
tain Patsy ownly thra noights in a wake, | 
niver a bit! Thin, if I wants to go shoppin’ 
two or thra toimes a wake, yez allus says, — 
* Now, colleen, there is thim perrathers, er 
the parlor wants dusting, er the sthove 
nades a coat of black,)—so here comes 
- Patsy, an’ he ’s goiu’ to me thrunk off 
on his shoulder. Da, da, Mrs. Acker,” and 
she flounces out of the door, and looks lov- 

ly up at her trunk, as Patsy totes it off. 
rs. Acker immediately informed me 

that | was drafted, and unless 1 could scoop 
in a substitute in less than the wy hg a fly’s 
wing she would muster me into service, 
and she did, 

I slung off my coat, pitched an apron to 


my iady, rolled up my sleeves and awaited 
orders. 


“Now, Nimble Yankee, you may brin 
the carpet out of the closet, and we "ll pu 
it down,” said the officer uf the day, as she 
tied on a dusting-cap and brought out the 
hammer and tacks. 

I slid around to the closet, and groped 
about in the dark for the desired floor-cover- 
ing. I did not find it immediately, but I 
made an important discovery. I found that 
an iron clothes-hook is harder and can do 
more effectual banging inside of thirty sec- 
onds than a man’s left eye; also, that itgs 
more profitable to take your eye away from 
said hook in a cool, quiet manner, than to 
jerk it back suddenly and spitefully, for I 

ave discovered that there are generally two 
sides to a narrow closet, and both adorned 
with rows of hooks or nails. This one was 
no exception, and after my eye had associ- 
ated familiarly with the hook, my right ear 
collided with a nail on the opposite wall, 
and I quoted words often found in the 
Scriptures, but not used consecutively in 
that great work. 

At last I grabbed the carpet, and snaked 
it from its retreat out into the light of day 
away from the treacherous hooks and nails, 
and spread it upon the floor, and began to 
collect the tax. Not a dog tax, school tax, 
state tax, or poll tax, but tacks with heads 
and points, — more points than heads, and 
to that I am prepared to affirm, depose, 
swear. Yes, sir, 1 am. 

hold on, 1 am off the point, — glad of 


| 
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it, too. I "i quell m 
ceed with the narr 
as possible. 

Yes, siree, in less than twenty minutes I 
learned more about tacks and the mode of 
collecting them than I thought it possible to 
do in a year. 

I dumpea the contents of the paper into a 
saucer and grabbed for one and got two, — 
_ one between my thumb and finger, and one 
under my thumbnail. 

I rose to explain, and dropped both on the 
carpet, murmuring complimentary remarks 
about hired help, carpets, tacks, and so forth. 

The pleasant sensation of the tack under 
my nail gave me new energy, and I made a 
’ dive for the hammer, bumping down upon 
my knees, oe 

“Goll slam that confounded old car — 
Whoop! Oh, scissors! Oh, hooky!” 

In my anxiety to get at the pleasant duty 
again, | had put my knee down upon the 

end of a tack, and not desiring to press 
it too closely, I reached out my hand to help 
bear the burden and it rested gently upon 
the saucer of innocent points, many of 
which clung confidingly to my palm. 


excitement, and pro- 
ve in as quiet a manner 


rolled over, rested on my elbow, and sat 
down, but immediately rose again with nore 


1 | standing, 


tacks trustingly clinging to my clothes, in 
the back. 

After I had finished picking the little in- 
nocents from my hand, knee, and elbow, I 
called upon Mrs. Acker to disconnect them 
from my clothes. She did so, remarking 
meanwhile, — 

“ Nimble Yankee Acker, you are the most 
careless lunkhead of a man that was ever 
allowed to run loose since this world was 
created, You are forever and eternally get- 
ting into some mess, and dancing around 
and howling like a monkey on a gridiron.” 

“ Yes, I know, my dear; but I can’t help 
it if I do sometimes imitate you. A person 
is liable to imitate the actions of those whom 
he associates with, you know,” said I, and 
Mrs. Acker put her hand on my ear, where 
the nail had hit it, and rushed out of the 
room, saying, — 

“ You may pick the rest of the tacks out 
of your old anatomy, yourself,” and slam 
bang went the door. 

I took off my jacket and picked out the 


For the next few days I ate my meals 
because — because well, be- 
cause I preferred to, It is n’t any one’s 
business if I did. 


7O LULA. 
BY WILLIAM HUBER, JR. 


For land or social fashion ; 

I have lived too long with the gallant and bold, 

I have learned too much from the great of old, 
To coin a true man's passion. 


I Jove thee not for the wavy hair 
Which falls in shadowy showers ; 

Not for the figure, so debonair, 

Not for the footsteps, light as air, 
Or the step of Spring over flowers. 


I love thee rot for the loving eye, 

So full of earnest beaming, 
Which has caught its hue from the deep-blue sky, 
When the feathery clouds in slumber lie, 

And Nature's soul is dreaming. 


Hamaitton, Onto, 


I love thee not for the noble brow, 
Where the shadow of thought reposes, 

Not for the bosom hke sifted snow, 

Nor the cheek where rival flow’rets glow, 
The lilies beside the roses. 


1 lovg thee for the trace of care 

Which on your forehead hovers; 
Like a shadow from your clustering hair, 
For the mystic sorrow sleeping there 

No eye but mine discovers. 


And for the ghost of by-gone fears, 
Which is floating still above thee; 
For the secret sorrows, and silent tears, 
For the mystery of your early years, — 

I love thee, dear, I love thee! 
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THE FINBACK SHARK. 


BY ADDISON 


S the waters off our southern coasts are 
generally much cooler than the air, they 
furnish, during hot weather, when the winds 
are at rest, a means of delightful refresh- 
ment for all who have ability and desire for 
swimming. And the crews of vessels an- 
chored in harbors, or lying becalmed on the 
smoothly rolling sea, find glorious sport 
while paddling about ships, —an enjoyment 
perhaps rendered keener from their constant 
danger of being devoured by some monster 
of the deep. 

A few years since, the writer had an expe- 
rience of this kind which was not altogether 
pleasant. 

One beautiful summer afternoon, our 
steamer anchored at the mouth of the Savan- 
nah River, where we were obliged to wait 
for high tide in order to make our way up 
the narrow and tortuous channel. 

As the water about us was quite smooth 
and apparently free from danger, a number 
of us passengers resolved to indulge in a 

bath. And though the steamer set 
very high, a fall — over the bow enabled 
us to gain the agreeabl 
difficulty. 

Being experienced swimmers, we did not 
mind going quite a distance from the ship, 
and one of our number mamed Fergus Cam- 
eron, who could ft through the water at 
a surprising speed for a long time without 
weariness, struck out boldly for the shore, 
some two miles distant. 

The rest of us having neither courage nor 
strength for such an undertaking, gamboled 
about in the vicinity of our steamer, until 
tired of the sport, and then were success- 
fully hoisted on deck. 

In the mean time, Fergus had reached 
the land, but found it so infested with hun- 
gry mosquitos, that he was obliged to im- 
mediately re-enter the water, and rest from 
his long journey as best he could, while 
standing with all but head and shoulders 
submerged, and vigorously using his arms to 
keep the blood-thirsty insects away from the 
portions of his body remaining exposed. 

While coming back, the strong fellow had 
to exert his power against the tide, ‘which 
had now begun to flow with considerable 


y cool liquid without} 


F. BROWNE. 


speed. But, as this drawback did not pre- 
vent his making steady headway, no one . 
thought of lowering a boat and going to his 
assistance; amd neatly everybody on 
board gathered along the steamer’s rail to 
watch the excellent swimmer, as he came 
onward with a graceful, swinging stroke, 
seemingly nearly. as fresh and strong as 
when he started. 

While Fergus was still several hundred 
feet from us, one of the sailors, a Norweg- 
ian named Orlof Patterson, happened to 
look over the steamer’s port side, and was 
horrified to behold the sharp spinal projec- 
tions of three finback sharks, gliding rapidly 
through the water only a short distance 
away and coming directly toward us. 

Fortunately, Orlof was a man with steady 
nerves, and quick judgment, and instead of 
raising a general alarm, which would have 
done no good, as there was not sufficient 
time to lower boats, quietly informed two or 
three sailors of our comrade’s danger; and 
while they were getting ready to haul the 
line up the instant he should put his foot in 
the loop at its end, called out to Fergus 
several times, that if he did not hurry up and 
get on deck he would lose his supper. 

Urged on by this information, the swim- 
mer quickened his pace, and in a very few 
moments reached the line. 

After adjusting his foot in the loop he 
was being hoisted to safety, when the hun- 
dreds who were watching him suddenly 
joined in an exclamation of fear and sur- 
prise, as the dark fin of an enormous shark 
darted around the cutwater, and passed di- 
rectly under Cameron’s ascending form, not 
more than a yard from his feet, and in the 
very place he had been only an instant be- 
fore. ‘ 

If he had been a second later, if the well- 
worn rope had broken, or if anything else 
had gone wrong, our comrade would have 
th f God h 

ut, e me ° » everythin 
went right, and not abtil after he had i. 
ceived a vigorous rubbing down, donned his 
apparel and enjoyed a good supper, was 
ergus informed of what caused the outcry 
while he was coming up from the water. 
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PRIVATEERS OF THE WAR OF 1812. 


_ AN AUTHENTIC ACCOUNT OF THE EXPLOITS OF TWELVE OF 
THE MOST CELEBRATED, 


WRITTEN ESPECIALLY For MontuHLy MAGazine 


BY GEORGE 


XII.— THE 


’ HIS large square-rigged brig was a ve 

handsome vessel. Her yards were 
markably long, the “ rake ” of her masts was 
great, and, when under full sail at sea, she 
presented a most dashing and superb ap- 

arance. She had many narrow escapes 
rom the enemy, besides having more than 
once come near destruction from wind, or 
wave, or rock. 

Once, off the Leeward Islands, she en- 
countered a hurricane that swept all the 
Lesser Antillies, and not a soul on board ex- 
anything but death, There had been, 

owever, a sufficient time to prepare for the 
tempest after its approach was apprehended, 
and this time had been well improved. 

The Decatur met the gale with all her 
light spars safe on deck, her guns secured 
with preventers, ber hatches battened down, 
and her sails in double gaskets, all except 
a “ goose-wiag ” of the main-topsail, 

hen the hurricane had reached its 
height, the scene was awful, The brig lay 
over so that her lee scuppers were entirely 
under water. The main-topsail, of course, 
immensely strong, and presenting not more 
than an eighth of its whole surface to the 
wind, was demolished like a Both top- 
masts were twisted off, a little above the 
caps, so that the topsail yards were at first 
lett, but in a few minutes these also went 
whirling away. 

In the mean time, vivid streams of light- 

ning seemed to set the ocean on fire; and 
such flashes bursting out of pitch darkness 
were indescribably fearful. Continual peals 
of thunder broke close to the ears of the 
crew, yet those peais, tremendous as they 
were, seemed but little louder than the roar 
of the wind. 
The guns could not be thrown overboard, 
* as there was no geiting at them — nota man 
being able to move from the spot where he 
clung; and the hull of the staunch brig quiv- 
ered with the shock of the elements, like the 
form of some living creature struck by mor- 
tal terror, 

When, finally, the wind abated, the surg- 


H. COOMER, 


DECATUR. 


ing of the sea became such as the oldest 
sailor on board had never before witnessed. 
Hundreds of tons of water went thundering 
over the decks. A_ big roller, advancin 
like some terrible giant, would curl an 
break, with its br top white as snow, 
then, striking the vessel on bow or beam, 
sweep the decks with a cataract that buried 
stanchions, and guns, and men. 

Yet, after all, the Decatur ‘rode it out. 
Long afterward an old darky, who was one 
of her crew, used to remark when speaking 
of that West-Indian hurricane, — 

“ No man eber done go for to see sich a 

le as dat ar’was! De wust ole grayback 

ere at de Norf is only chil’en’s play! Dat 
ar’ hurricane we cotched off de Leward 
Islands was de father of all de tough times I 
eber seen yet!” 

The privateer had not a bulwark-board 
left, and even some of her stanchions were 
broken short off. Her damages were such 
that she was forced to return home without 
having made a single capture; but the fact 
that she serene foundering outright, proved 
her a vessel remarkably xtrong and sea- 
worthy. 

This cruise formed a somewhat discourag- 
ing opening of what afterward became a 
very successful career. Such are the 
mance ot the sea, and truly does Dibdin 
sing, — 


“ But sailors were born for all weathers, 
Great guns, let it blow high or low: 
Our duty keeps us to our tethers, 
Aud where the gale drives we must go.” 


The Decatur’s second venture was made 
in part along the coast of Brazil. Here she 
had one of her hair-breadth escapes. A 
sharp look-out had been kept for the rich 
English merchant-men trading to the Bra- 
zilian ports, or touching there, as they 
sometimes did on the passage to the East 
Indies; and one day there was discovered a 
fleet of eleven sail, It was not until the fol- 
lowing morning that the character of the 
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strangers could be fairly made out ; but they 
were then seen to consist of eight merchant 
vessels and three frigates. 

In a daring endeavor to cut out one of 
John Bull's rich argosies from under the pro- 
tection of so strong an escort, the privateer 
became involved in difficulties. 

The attempt miscarried, through a fresh- 
enin which the endan- 
quod ship to take a more favorable position ; 
and the Dunster was forced to bear away 
with all three of the frigates in chase. 

Two of them soon wore and rejoined their 
charge, but the third and fastest continued 
the pursuit. The sport was not far from 
the Bay of All Saints, and in the neighbor- 
hood of shoa!s and cural reefs. 

_ Unfortunately fot the privateer, she fell 
into a strong current which so deranged the 
— of her captain that matters began to 

k serious if not hopeless. In fact, noth- 
wing remained but to meet the batteries of a 
forty-eight-gun frigate or accept the chance 
of running through a narrow and dangerous 
channel between two shoals of sand and cor- 
al, marked by long, white lines of breakers. 

The first lieutenant, a bluff, fearless sailor, 
was one of the best men in the world to take 
a vessel through any passage of danger or 
difficulty. He wasa pilot by instinct. The 
chart of any channel where he had been once 
was stamped upon his brain forever. This 
spot, however, he had never visited. 


He ran up to the fore-top-mast 


-crosstrees 
with his glass, and took a wide survey of the 
surroundings, To ordinary apprehension 
the frigate had the game wholly her own; 
she must drive the privateer upon the shoal 
or compe! her to'fight under the certainty of 

re. But Lieutenant Gaines did not 
view the position in this light. His old in- 
stinct was strong within him ; and, standing 
there upon the crosstrees with the telescope 
to his eye, he saw, as he believed, a fair 
chance of 


“There are 

sure, and all hands will go to Davy Jones if 
we strike; but there’s a streak of deep water 

“Ay, ay in where 
eae then, and we'll try it, hit or miss! 

t's a dubious look, and I expect to see the 
brig knocked into splinters, but there is no 
other chance for us. 

So Mr. Gaines continued aloft, and the 
Decatur was headed for the channel, What 
a dangerous look ithad! The ocean 
swell undulated thro the entire ; 
but n each side this swell became broken 
into foam among the coral and the shoals. 

A trusty old tar was at the wheel, and the 
lieutenant, from the crosstrees, gave him al- 
most every minute some quick, sharp or- 


der — “ Port!” “ Starboard!” “ Steady!” oF 
whatever the case demanded. 

A fish-hawk, when highest upon the wing, 
can probably best discern his prey below, 
which may be the reason that his airy circles 
are always lofty when he is intent upon the 
quest ; and certainlya man at the topmast 
head of a vessel can see shoals or sunken 
rocks that would be invisible to one upon 
deck. 

The channel was crooked and in places so 
narrow that the vessel must almost have 
grazed the jagged walls between which she 
passed. But still the clear voice of the lieu- 
tenant rang out with confidence, and still the 
wheel was twirled starboard and larboard in 
obedience to his call. 

“1 don’t know whether or not she "ll head 
up enough to weather the turn of the chan- 
nel yonder,” he said, indicating a crook 
where the vessel must come very close to 
the wind. “It will be a tight squeeze! 
Stand by to brace sharp up, sir!” 

The captain gave the proper orders and 
the men stood in readiness with hands upon 
the ropes. 

“ Now!” cried the lieutenant ; “let go the 
weather braces and rouse away on the lee! 
Give a strong pull on your weather bowlines, 
sir! Steer as small as possible without let 
ting her shake.” 

he was sailing on what was truly a “ taut 
bowline,” and it seemed to those on deck 
that they must surely go into the breakers, 
as the brig could not be luffed another foot 
and retain her headway. Even now the 
leaches of the sails quivered. 

“Near! too near!” cried the lieutenant. 
“Don’t let her shake! We've some room 
yet under the lee; keep her off half a point 
or so. Hurrah! I see my way clear, sir!” 

Just here the passage broadened; the 
sharp eyes aloft saw the worst of the danger 
past; and shortly the Decatur was once 
more in the open ocean. 

Of the eight British merchantmen, three 


. | went into the Bay of All Saints, while the 


remainder kept on for Rio Janeiro. The 
Decatur followed, and, in spite of all the 
vigilance of the a convoy, she succeed- 

one night in boarding and capturing two 
noble ships, both of which were safely car- 
ried off! The feat was the more remark- 
able from the fact that the commanders of 
the war vessels knew her to be hovering 
near and were undoubtedly priding them- 
selves upon their watchfulness. 

The profits of the cruise comprehended a 
number of other prizes, and the tars returned 
to port in high spirits to divide the spoils 
arrested from their old and inveterate en- 
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after a prize, the prize would come to trem. 
They were close off Jamaica in a dense 
fog. It was so very thick that the man at 
the wheel could hardly see the main-top. 
Presently, “ding, ding, ding, ding, ding, 
ding, ding, “te, * sounded a bell, eight dis- 
tinct strokes. Then came the sound of an- 
other bell, and still that of another, another, 
and another. !t was eight beils in the fore- 
noon watch — but it may well be imagined 
that, after what had been heard, there was 
one vessel whose bell gave forth no sound ! 
The privateer’s men felt their advantage, 
and silently they went to their quarters, 
The wind was light and the brig making 
small headway. 

On asudden every one started. Close on 
the weather bow was some huge, dark ob- 
ject, slowly gliding through the fog like an 
elephant emerging from the folds of a great 
tent. It was a heavy ship. seeming from the 
illusion given by the mist, even larger than 
she was. 

There was no time to avoid a collision, for 
the distance separating the vessels was not 
a hundred feet. Black and e in her 
mantle of fog, the strange ship had a look 
really terrible if not supernatural. 

“Stand by for her!” cried the Yankee 
captain. “Stand by to board! We ‘ll have 
her if she ’s a seventy-four!” - 

Of course no one could know what she 
was, yet all saw the importance of instant 


action, and knew that the more powerful she 
might be, the greater was the necessity of 
getting at once on board of her. They felt 
also that they possessed the immense advan- 


tage of standing prepared 
was in a state of surprise. 

In less than half a minute, the two slowly 
moving hulls came in contact, and before t' e 
full minutewas accomplished, the privateer’s- 
men were clambering over the ship’s bul- 
warks and leaping down on her decks. It 
was their first impression that they had 
boarded a sloop-of-war; for the armament 
that met their eyes was sufficiently formid- 
able to induce this belief. Rows of cannon, 
wet with the collected mist, lined those stout 
sides, while pikes, cutlasses and muskets 

ave forth a confused rattle as the startled 
itish crew snatched their weapons from 
— i thing in and 
ut surprise is a t n war, 
although it had not been in- 
tended, it was, nevertheless, complete. Be- 
wildered by an attack right out of the bow- 
els of the fog, the enemy could get in no or- 
der for defence. Seeing a hundred armed 
men upon their decks, and themselves in ut- 
- confusion, they surrendered without a 
iw. 

The shi to be the Lizard, trans- 
port, Ape military stores and 
@lothing for the troops at Jamaica, and 
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while the enemy 


mounting twenty-six guns. She even num- 
bered sixty men; and the Britons said th 
with fair warning, they could have beaten 
the privateer’s-men. This, however, is very 
doubtfyl, though there would, of course, 
have been some bloodshed. 

The most severe encounter in which the 
Decatur was ever engaged, happened short- 
ly subsequent ,to this affair, and was with 
another transport, a fast-sailing brig of 
eighteen guns, called the Dominica, and . 
having on board despatches for the British 
Government. 

Perceiving the privateer in chase, the Eng- 
lish commander, not caring to risk a battle, 
crowded sail to escape. Although of equal 
force with his enemy, he felt unwilling to 
hazard the loss of the papers and other pub- 
lic property under his charge. 

he Decatur, however, came up with him, 
and, moans an engagement unavoidable, he 
accepted the alternative with the most de- 
termined courage. Both vessels were 
shrouded in smoke and flame; but the pri- 
vateer’s broadsides were far more destruc- 
tive than those of the enemy. 

Aware that he was getting dreadfully beat- 
en, the British captain again bore away, and 
the fight became a running one, the Eng- 
lish firing whenever they could bring a gun 
to bear, and the Americans endeavoring to 
lay their antagonist on board. 

At length this object was accomplished, 
and a few of the privateer’s-men leaped up- 
on the Dominica's deck. But the desperate 
resistance encountered, together with the 
pitching and rolling.of the vessels, which 
made it difficult to pass from the one to the 
other, caused the Americans to be repulsed. 

Again the Briton made off, and again the 
Decatur pursued. The trial of speed was 
brief, and once more the two stout vessels 
were locked yard-arm-and-yard-arm. 

A large number of the Americans at once 
sprang across the space between the o 
ing bulwarks, and getting a foothold on 
board the enemy, were soon re-enforced by 
their eager shipmates behind. 

The fight that ensued was dreadful, for 
the daring of the boarders was equaled by 
the furious resolution of the aefenders. 
The combatants dashed at each other with 
cutlasses, fired pistols in the faces of their 
foes, and even caught up and hurled with 
desperate hands the cannon balls which lay 
by the guns, 

The crews were equal in number, and it 
was a fair trial of Briton against Yankee. 
For a short time the issue was extremely 
doubtful. But a vessel once boarded by an 
enemy is almost always taken. The very 
act of boarding would seem to imply a coa- 
sciousness of superiority in those who at- 
tempt it; and it may be guessed that the op- 

te party must a corresponding de 
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ssion. Thus the fight soon turned in 

vor of the Americans. 

Confusion seized the British crew; cries 
of.quarter were heard, and the hard-fought 
battle was won. Many had been killed on 
both sides, and among the dead of the ene- 
my was their captain. 

The Dominica had on board forty thou- 
sand pounds in specie, and proved in all re- 
spects a most valuable price. 

It may be mentioned, as one of the minor 
incidents associated with the name of the 
Decatur, and as at the same time illustrat- 
ing the contingencies incident to privateer- 
ing, that upon one occasion a ship which she 
had just captured was obliged to lie for sev- 
en days in a bay on the Irish coast in com- 
pany with a British frigate. Yet so adroitly 
did the prize-master and his crew impose on 
the simplicity of His Majesty’s commander, 
that they were eee to carry off the 
large West-Ind which they had in 


charge, laughing in their sleeves as they did 
80 


They had been obliged to enter the bay 


through stress of weather, to avoid being ‘ 
dashed on the rocky coast; and having on > 
board the regular papers whereby the ship 

had been cleared at her last port, the rest. 


was easy. The 
Hitches,” 


had only to mind their 
to say “Ho” in place of 


Stratagem played a conspicuous part in 
the vocation of a privateer’s-man, and John 
Bull had such an honest self-sufficiency, — 
was so sure that he knew “h’all” which 
“h’any” man could know or “h’ought” to 
know, — that he became an easy victim. 

And now, with the Decatur, I conclude 
my series of sketches, — fearing, indeed, that 
a kind of sameness may have weighed upon 
some of the recitals, yet hoping that the: 
reader may not have found them wholly un- 
interesting. 


“0.” 


EN a young medical man completes 

his compulsory studies, and gets his 
abors crowned by the mysterious ordeal on 
graduation day known in the northern uni- 
versities as “capping,” it is not long before 
he awakes to a knowledge of the fact that it 
is only now that he 1s really beginning his 
life’s work ; and the question at once arises, 
what particular branch of medical practice is 
he to follow out? He may enter the army 
or navy; may ha in for some hospital “ 
pointment ; settle down in private practice in 
town or country; serve as medical officer on 
board some of the great ocean steamers ply- 
ing between the mother countries and the 
colonies ; or he may obtain an appointment 
as medical officer in some lunatic asylum. 

By a chain of circumstances which could 
be of no interest to the general reader, I de- 
termined on the last line of practice, much to 
the surprise of my friends, who tried by evil 

ostications and other means to dis- 
e me from my purpose. 

“ You really intend to go and shut your- 
self up in an English asylum!” said they. 
“Is it possible? Why, if you are not torn 
to pieces the first month, you will be mad 


yourself by the second.” 
‘I am afraid an incredulous smile was all 
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the return they received for their earnest so- 

licitations. In vain I urged that asylums 

were not menageries inhabited by ferocious 

creatures bereft of all reason, human beings 

in form only; or that asylums were not bas- 

tiles, where people were, without any hope: 
of release, incarcerated, whipped, manacled, 

and otherwise maltreated ; but that, on the 

contrary, they were hospitals for diseases of’ 
the mind, conducted on the most humane: 
and enlightened principles. 

It was all to no purpose. All the notions 
they had of asylums and the insane were’ 
gathered frem old-fashioned pictures by Ho 
garth, or from modern sensational fictions. 

Any one seized as I was with a desire to 
see how an institution for the insane is con- 
ducted, will enter the asylum for the first 
time with an almost solemn dread. Here, 
he sup will be found the most wretch- 
ed of his race, brought together that they 
may not injure themselves or others ; or for’ 
the simple reason, that they are unable to: 
cope with the ordinary battle of life, or con- 
duct their affairs ; men and women in whom 
reason is overthrown, and who— many of 
them at least — care little how or when they 


-are fed or clothed, or what shall be done 
j with them 
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As soon as the visitor enters the spacious 
building, his anxiety will pass away, and his 
dread will lapse into admiration and wonder. 
Is this a palace? There are gardens around 
it, laid out and kept with the greatest care. 
There is a farm within the grounds, culti- 
vated not only with regard to profit, but to 
taste. There are work-shops, in which 
many hands are busy, but none are over- 
worked, and from which cheery singing and 
conversation may emanate. Within the 
house, there is in all parts perfect cleanli 
ness and tasteful decoration. Not a room 
is dark, notapassage dismal. The sleeping- 
rooms are models of comfort, boasting of 
the latest improvements in spring-mattress 
bedding, and so forth; and the living-rooms, 
galleries, and corridors, models not of neaj- 
ness only, but of taste and beauty. In the 
rooms are bright pictures, flowers, and occa- 
sionally aviaries or aquaria. Hard by is a 
chapel, decorated in a tasteful style; and 
last, but not least, within the building is a 

rand recreation-room and theatre. If he 
ollow one of the patients throughout the 
day, the patient will be found according to 
his case, a member of the most perfect 
social system. He will have given to him, 
if he can do it, light work at the farm or 
work-shops. He will be provided with 
books; and in the case of the county asyl- 
ums to which I refer, he will be fed and 
lodged at an expense to the county of about 
ten shillings a week, in a manner which few 
of the lower middle-class can command. He 
will have the best advice in sickness, the 
most skilled nursing ; and above all, he will 
find in the medical superintendent, who is by 
necessity a scholar and a gentleman, one 
ever ready to more into and redress, if 
need be, his complaints. 

Naturally, after the house in which they 
live, the next subject which attracts atten- 
tion is the patients themselves. In the 
asylum of which I speak, they numbered 
about five hundred, of whom rather more 
were women than men. The cause of this 
reponderance of females over males is not 
ar to seek, the forms of insanity from which 
men suffer being on the one hand more 
fatal, and on the other more transitory, than 
the forms of insanity from which women 
suffer. The mental diseases of the latter 
are less dangerous to life, but more perma- 
nant and chronic; the result being that 
chronic female lunatics always preponderate 
over male chronic cases, — that is to say, 
generally speaking, men either die or re- 
cover, while many women remain perma- 
nently insane, 

Doctors are not yet as to a thor- 
oughly good classification of the forms of in- 
sanity; See of unsound mind may be 
roughly divided into two great classes, — 


those. who-are depressed or demented, and 


those who are maniacal or violent. It is ex- 
traordinary how the idea ubtains that pa- 
tients who are confined in asylums are’ 
nearly all of the latter type, — raving lunatics, 
of furious manner and action, disheveled in 
dress and appearance. The truth is that 
the number of such cases in asylums is ex- 
ceedingly small,— perhaps five per cent of 
the whole; and instead of the casual visitor 
seeing howling, violent creatures confined 
behind gratings or in ded rooms, he sees 
numbers of people orderly in demeanor and 
dress, working, reading, or employing them- 
selves rationally in endless ways. 

The reader may then ask, “ Why is it 
that people thus capable of conductin 
themselves with apparent iety an 
self-respect, and who are able to occu 
themselves usefully, are confined at all, de- 

rived of their liberty, separated from their 
riends and the world?” To reply to this, 
it will be necessary to enter with more de- 
tail into a descrirtion of the patients. 

Many who sit tre so quietly, and appar-- 
= rational in conversation and demeanor, 
are liable to epileptic fits, which render the 
subject of these fits at times one of the 
most dangerous class of patients, some of 
the most atrocious crimes known having’ 
been commifted in the epileptic state. A 
father has been known to murder a whole 
household, or kill his wife, or burn his 
house, — acts for which, the moment before 
or the moment after, he would express the 
greatest horror and griet. Many such pa- 
tients are aware when these fits come upon 
them, and earnestly express the wish to be ° 
prevented from doing what they have no 
earthly power to resist. The violence of 
these patients exceeds the vioience exhibit- 
e@in any other kind of insanity; their fury 
is blind; and without any provocation, they 
will rush at the rfearest bystander, and tear, 
bite, or attack him with any implement or 
weapon they can seize. Doctor Sankey re- 
cords a case in which an epileptic man 
while in the fields digging was seized with a 
paroxysm, and, rushing blindly upon an in- 
offensive patient near, cut him down with 
the blade of a spade, inflicting frightful 
wounds, and killing him on the spot. 

Let us now look at another and very num- 
erous class of patients, — namely, those la- 
boring under fixed or transitory delusions. 
Some patients, although quite able to do 
easy housework — able, in fact, to perform 
the duties of every day life, and to occupy 
themselves or engage in games with appar- 
ent sanity and propriety —are, when ques- 
tioned, found to labor under the most extraor- 
dinary fancies and ideas, which to any one not 
accustomed to'the insane, appear preposter- 
ous and incredible. There is noend to the ab- 
surdity and variety of these perverted imag- 
inations. A ‘man will converse with you 
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quite intelligently on the leading article of 
today’s newspaper, on the last budget, or 
railway stock, and then suddenly inform you 
that his head is made of brass, and that he 
has no inside, — that it has been all burnt 
out; and no amount of reasoning will con- 
vince this man to the contrary. Indeed, 
there is no more hopeless task to perform 
than to attempt to convince an insane per- 
son of the falsity of his delusions. He be- 
lieves as firmly in the truth of them as we 
do that we live; his ideas are the concomi- 
tants of strange and altered feelings, which 
have a real existence; and until these fan- 
cies pass away, they are not to be removed 
by demonstration or argument. Some pa- 
tients, though in good circumstances, will 
imagine that they are financially ruined ; 
others, of the most blameless lives, that they 
have committed sins for which there is no 
pardon, and that they are eternally doomed. 

Delusions are not, however, always of a 
gloomy nature ; on the contrary, in one of the 
commonest and most fatal forms of insanity, 
exalted delusions are the leading feature. 
There are patients exhibiting in countenance 
aod manner a feeling of well-being, a con- 
viction that they were never better in health, 
and never stronger, although hardly able to 
place food in their mouths on account of in- 
creasing paralysis. Their extravagant no- 
tions know no bounds. One will tell that he 
1s a king, a cara or a duke, nay, even at 
times the Almighty. At one time he is pos- 
sessed of millions of money and property 5 
at another, he is going to pull down all Lon- 
don today, and rebuild it.tomorrow. He in- 
vents wonderful machines, which will make 
his fortune; he discovers perpetual motion, 
or how to square the circle; and imagines 
that he has been Senior Wrangler at Cam- 
bridge half-a-dozen times running. The 
asylum in which he lives, hevimagines to be 
a regal abode; and the other patients, 
courtiers and nobles; and, “last scene of 
all,” when strength is failing, and he can 
scarcely stand or raise his hand to his head, 
he tells us that he can write his name on 
the ceiling with a _five-hundred-pound 
weight hanging to his little finger. 

I may in this connection touch upon a 
subject of much public interest, — namely, 
the supposed illegal detention of people in 
asylums. To be aan Sp in an asylum when 
of sound mind, deprived of liberty, and sep- 
arated from the world, would pena i be, 
in spite of the comforts of modern asylums, 
a dreadful state of matters; and seeing the 
powers the law has placed in the hands of 
medical men and magistrates, it is only nat- 
ural that the public should now and again 
be concerned even as to the possibility of 
such an occurrence. 

_Let us glance briefly at the mode of 
cedure for the committal to an asylum of an 


insane person. In public asylums, the ques- 
tion of the illegal detention of parish pa 
tients has never arisen, so we need only re- 
fer to the admission of private patients to 
private asylums. The remarks I am about 
to make apply to English asylums and the 
English Lunacy Law, which, however, dif- 
fers from the Scotch chiefly in not requirin 

the signature of a public judicial officer suc 

as the sheriff. 
that before any one can be taken to or con- 
fined in an asylum, he shall be examined as 
to his mental condition, separately by two 
medical men, who, if they find him insane, 
will make a written statement to that effect, 
showing distinctly and decidedly the 
grounds on which they form this opinion, 
on a printed form: termed the certificate, is- 
sued by the Commissioners in Lunacy in ac- 
cordance with the Act. This, together with 
a form filled up by the nearest relative of 
the patient, is sufficient legal warrant for his 
removal to an asylum. If a person be only 
partially insane, and rational on many 
points, but, let us suppose, the subject of 
some delusions, such a one will not believe 
that he is insane, will refuse to believe that 
his perverted ideas are delusions, and in 
consequence feel himself grievously wronged 
in being deprived of his rights and liberty. 
It is useless to attempt to convince him that 
he is insane; and therefore, by means of 
letters and other communications with the 
external world, which asylum officials have 
neither the power nor the desire to intercept, 
he will give himself out as a martyr to vil- 
lainous legislation, which makes it possible 
that he, a free British subject, should be so 
shut up; and hence in a great measure rise 
the prejudice and outcry against asylums, 
He may write perfectly rational letters, and 
display no mean intellectual power in their 
construction, and yet his relatives with 
whom he has lived, and the asylum physi- 
cians who see him constantly, aver that he 
commits extraordinary acts, and that he is 
quite unfit to manage affairs in his house or 
business, on account of these delusions. 
They may even fear him carrying into exe- 
cution threats of injury to himself and oth- 
ers, rendering living with him intolerable, 
and his removal necessary. 

Herein lies the great difference between 
Coeanes of the body and diseases of the 
mind. 
will be aware that he is ill, and seek for and 
submit to treatment; but when his mind is 
diseased, he refuses all ministrations, look- 
ing at them in the light of insult and injury. 


he Lunacy Law enacts 


In the former, as a rule, the patient — 


- 


Again, the reader might ask, Could such — 


a case not be managed at home, without his 
having to undergo the odium and stigma at- 
tendant upon being classified as a lunatic? 
I answer, “ No; artes such a patientis 
often the head of a ly or 
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business, and not only does he prove detri- 
mental to himself by his insane acts, but he 
involves the honor of his profession or busi- 
ness, and the happiness of his family. 
These cases become more and more difficult 
to deal with in inverse proportion to the 
amount of mental aberration ; that is to say, 
when the delusions are not well marked nor 
very demonstrable; for there are many un- 
doubtedly insane, whose insanity it would be 
extremely difficult to establish to the satis- 
faction of an opposing counsel in a court of 
law, where the examining barrister may 
only have had one short interview with the 
' patient, and made up his mind that his client 
was of sound mind. 

The consideration of these points leads 
up to the question, Supposing such a 
tient recover his reason, is it not possible 
that, as the law at present stands, our pa- 
tient may be unnecessarily detained in con- 
finement, especially if his detention be to 
the pecuniary interest of his custodian? I 
am quite willing to admit that the Lunacy 
Law, and, for the matter of that, any other 
law is far from perfect; yet, on the whole, its 
working is most equitable and just. Some 
time ago, however, public opinion was so 
wens on this matter, that a special commit- 
tee of the House of Commons was instruct- 
ed to inquire into the question of illegal re- 
moval to or detention in asylums, This 
committee sat for six months; and ascer- 
tained that for the last eighteen years over 
one hundred and eighty-five thousand certifi- 
cates had been issued, and persons shut up 
upon these certificates; yet they did not dis- 
cover a single instance in which the patient 
had been shut up without good and sufficient 

reason. Indeed, there is a reverse tendency 
in these latter years, namely, to let out 
asylum patients on the first signs of their re- 
covering. This question is often fraught 
with extreme difficulty and anx ety to the 
physician in responsible charge of such 
cases; and to illustrate my meaning, let me 
refer to the following case, which oc- 


curred recently. 
A young married man was removed to ané 
confined in an asylum on account of homi- 


cidal tendencies toward his wife. After a 
short sojourn in the ——— Asylum, he 


showed a of convalescence, to the great 
delight of his relatives, and particularly his 
wife, who at once began to crave for his dis- 
charge. This the superintendent refused, 
urging that* he had not been sufficiently 
long under observation to warrant him in dis- 
charging him as recovered. The wife, not 
satisfied with this, went to the higher tribu- 
nal,—to the Commissioners in Lunacy, — 
who intimated that they would inquire into 
the matter; which they immediately did, get- 
ting in the first instance a report from the 
medical superintendent of the asylum where 
the patient was placed. They advised the 
wife to delay, to wait until recovery had 
been more thoroughly established before 
demanding his discharge. Still dissatisfied, 
however, and impatient, she applied to the 
Home Secretary, who in turn referred her 
to the proper authorities, the Commission- 
ers in Lunacy. At length, nothing would 
satisfy her but his immediate discharge, 
which the superintendent reluctantly ac- 
ceded to, under protest. What was the 
result? He was the means of his wile’s 
death, killing her the very night he was dis- 
charged. 

Now, what does such a case — and there 
are many such — teach us? It teaches us, 
as Lord Shaftesbury, the noble and enlight- 
ened chairman of the Lunacy Commission 
has pointed out, that those who are in 
charge of the legal and medical duties in 
regard to lunacy must consider not only the 
interests of the insane, but also the interests 
of the public; that they must be very care- 
ful indeed how they hastily discharge and 
let loose on the public, persons whom they 
are not quite certain have been restored to 
the power of self-control. Further on, refer- 
ring to the work of asylum physicians, he . 
continues, “Indeed, 1 can conceive noth- 
ing more sublime and more Christian-like 
than the nature of their labors; and though 
there were in former times great instances 
of cruelty and abuse, my experience, ex- 
tending over fifty years of the various 
asylums, private as well as public, is not 
only eminently favorable to the highest 
order of intellect, but to the truest and deep- 
est sentiments of humauity toward the poor 
creatures placed therein.” 
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BY FLORENCE B. HALLOWELL. 


T was not a boy. In fact, he 

was so notoriously bad that the possi- 
bility of his becoming even respectably good 
was too remote to be contemplated by his 
parents for a moment. And then, his par- 
ents were not at all given to contemplation. 
There were too many little shock-headed, 
freckled-faced O’Finnegans for any one of 
them to receive especial consideration. 
What kind of members of society they were 
to make did not trouble Mrs. O’Finnegan 
in the least. The possibility of satisfying 
their loud demands for f was the only 
thing that gave her anxiety. To use her 
own expression, she “worked like a dog,” 
and had no time for anything but work. 
And Pat’s father was an illiterate, lazy fel- 
’ Jow, who was too fond of the “cr’atur’” to 
be of any assistance whatever to his family. 
What he managed to pick up, by doing odd 
jobs here aad there, went very quickly into 
the till of the nearest grog-shop ; and it is to 
be doubted if O’Finnegan would have 
cared much if his whole family had starved 
to death, so long as he could assuage the 
pangs of his own stomach. 

Pat’s home, like that of hundreds of boys 
in our large, overcrowded cities, was in a 
dirty court, where ashes, and refuse of every 
kind, were freely deposited beneath the win- 
dows of the wretched tenements, regardless 
of pestilence and Jisease; where the gutter 
reeked of decayed vegetables and stagnant 
water, and where women of every nationality 
scolded and screamed at each other and 
their children from morning until night. 

Pat had an extensive vocabulary of slang, 
learned from his acquaintances of Peach 
Court, and he made use of it whenever he 
spoke, and rejoiced at any addition to it. 
He liked to torture cats, catch rats and mice, 
steal rides on passing vehicles, and make 
himseif a general nuisance. He was always 
on hand at weddings and funerals, standing 
outside the church or house with the gap- 
ing crowd, a deeply interested spectator of 
ali he could see, and ever ready to comment 
on any irregularity in the proceedings. He 
invariably swelled the ranks of the crowd of 
ragamuffins accompanying the march of a 
band er a squad of military, and rejoiced 
heartily in a street fight. But Pat was never 


so happy as when hanging about a circus 
tent, catching surreptitious glimp- 


ses of ar elephant or a trick mule. He did 
n’t mind in the least being yelled at by a po- 
liceman, or ordered off the grounds, so long 
as he could tell his less fortunate compan- 
ions, that he had actually seen the leg of a 
camel, or heard the roar of a lion. 

One morning in the month of November, 
Pat sat on the edge of ‘the gutter in Peach 
Court, tying a string to the tail of a “a 
half-starved-looking kitten, which had been 
so unfortunate as to fall into his clutches, 
His trousers—once worn by Mr, O’Fin- 
negan, and of course much too large for his 
ten-year-old son—were rolled up to the 
knee, and drawn up under his armpits with 
two pieces of twine which did duty for sus- 
penders, His jacket was ragged, and sever- 
al sizes too small, while the weather-beaten 
straw hat which covered his shock of red 
hair was minus abrim. But in spite of the 
incongruities of his attire, to which custom 
had made him indifferent, probably, Pat 
was whistling “ Captain ks” as merrily as 
if he had been the son of a Rothschiid ora 
Vanderbilt. 

He was too busily engaged to become 
aware of the presence of strangers, until he 
heard a voice say,“ There's a case, now,” 
and looked up to see two ladies, one dressed 
in mourning, the other in a blue velvet suit 
trimmed in handsome fur. They both 
carried little blank books and had pencils. 

“ Little boy,” said the lady in mourning, 
“woud n’t you like to go to a mission 
school ?” 

“No, I would n't,” answered Pat, with 
perfect frankness. “Yer don’t ketch me in 
no sech a place, an’ now yer knows it.” 

“But you ought to desire to become a 
better boy,” said the lady in mourning, 
“you should n't harden your heart so against 
good. Weare out this morning trying to 
gather in little wanderers like yourself, and 
we won't easily believe that you are willing 
to welcome and embrace sin, when you 
might be shown into better paths.” 

“IT a’n’t wanderin’,” said Pat, roughly, 
“ I'm to home, I am. I lives in this h.re 


“ But don’t you want to go to heaven?” 


asked the lady in mourning. 

“| a’n’t partic'lar,” answered Pat. “ And 
I would n't go this mornin’, anyhow. Them 
that wants to go kin go; 1 won't stop ‘em ; 
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but I ’ve got this cat’s tail to tie to that there 

tomato can, an’! means to do it, heaven or 

no heaven,” ending his speech with an oath 

that made the lady in blye velvet shudder. 

. “What a little wretch,” she said in a tone 

of horror. “Oh,if wecould only meet some 
children,” 

“ They are to be met only in books,” said 
her companion cynically. “We must not 
expect to find them in such a disgusting 
place as this.” 

“Better git out of it, thin,” said Pat. 
“ Yer room’s better ’n yer kimpany. The 
likes o’ you a’n’t wanted here.” 

“How much better it would be if these 
children of the abjectly poor and degraded 
were ail drowned at their birth,” said the 

y in blue velvet,. “Now this boy! 
What will his future be? In all probability 
will be a thief, perhaps a murderer, He 

t redemption, It positively makes me 

sick to look at the abandoned little wretch.” 

“ Makes yer sick ter look at me, does it?” 
said Pat, and then as the two ladies walked 
out of the Court, he bestowed upon thema 
volley of imprecations and abuse which 
might possibly have shocked the worst rep- 
robate in Sing-Sing prison had he been there 
to hear. 

_. As the ladies turned into the wider street 
from which the court ran, they glanced back 
. tosee Pat standing on his head, his bare, 
brown feet beating the air, and the hali- 
starved kitten still clutched in a relentless 


rasp. 
. ‘And so Pat lost his only chance of heaven. 

One night there was an alarm of fire on 
one of the principal business streets of the 
city. Pat was on the scene of action almost 
as soon as the engines. He mace it a point 


never to miss a fire. The noise, excitement, 


and confusion just suited him. He often 
wished there could bea fire every night of 
the week. 

The flames burst out on every side of the 
building on which they had seized, and four 
ladders were run up. Pat saw firemen as- 
cend into the realm of smoke and danger, 
and the brilliant idea of imitating their .ex- 
ample, and thus planting envy in the breasts 
of his less courageous friends of Peach 
Court, entered his ambitious mind. He did 
not pause to consider the matter, but, watch- 
ing his chance, sprang upon the ladder and 
ran up like a monkey. hen nearly at the 
top he paused, blinded, half-suffocated by the 
smoke, and just then the heavy sign, bearing 
the name of the firm owning the building, 
swayed, gave a violent lurch, and fell with a 
crash to the ground, carrying poor, wicked, 
adventurous little Pat with it. 

The next day the lady in blue velvet, sit- 
ting in her luxurious breakfast room, with 
a cup of fragrant mocha before her, read 
aloud from the morning's paper an account 
of the fire of the previous night. 

A three-line paragraph detailed the death 
of a small boy, Patrick O'’Finnegan by 
name, who had fallen from a ladder and 
been crushed into a shapeless mass on the 
pavement below. 

“ Poor child!” said the lady in mourning, 
who sat sipping a cup of chocolate. “ An- 
other life broken off in its very beginning.” 

“If he was angteing like that little wretch 
we saw in Peach Court a few weeks ago,” 


said the lady in blue velvet, as she laid down 
the paper, and began to butter a hot roll, 
“perhaps it was better so, That boy was 
certainly destined for the penitentiary, if not 
allows.” 

as it better so? Who can answer? 


the 


A BIRTHDAY VISIT, 


fa was Lelly’s birthday, the fourth one, 
and she felt very old and very dignified. 
‘But when papa announced that he meant to 
‘celebrate the important day by taking her 
and sister Floy to grandpa’s for a visit, she 
‘jumped into his lap and nugged him as un- 
ceremoniously as she had ever done when 
‘she was only three, with less dignity to sup- 

rt. Baby Steenie, who was not included 


‘the invitation, but who always felt it in- 


cumbent on him to do, or at least try to do, 
whatever Lelly did, crept quickly across the 
floor to papa’s side, pulled himself up by 
his knee and laid his head against him; 
while F Floy — exe- 
cuted a variety of pigeon-wings, and stood 
upon her head by way of climax. Papa felt 
himself sufficiently thanked, and after dinner 
they all started off in high spirits. 

‘Such a ride as they‘had! Fourteen long 
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miles straight out of the city into the cool 
country, past white farm-houses, green fields 
and waving trees, past lovely lakes that lay 
ling and dimpling im the sunshine. 
Then came more houses, more fields, more 
trees, — all very like those they had seen be- 
fore, but full of fresh interest for these 
ng travelers. Then — presto ! almost be- 
Live they knew it, they were in sight of 
ndpa’s house. The children began to 
ugh and shout, while Mollie, the horse, 
seemed suddenly to share their eagerness. 
She had come this way before, and perhaps 
had a vision of a snug stall, with plenty of 
oats and fresh hay, and now and then, dur- 
ing her stay, delicious — of sweet, 
At any rate, she dashed on at 


her ‘best speed which was by no means 
w 


Grandma heard merry young voices, and 
reached the window just in time to see a 
cloud of dust whisk around the corner. She 
had not lived until white threads began to 
show in her hair without becoming wise 
enough to know that there is no result with- 
out a corresponding cause; and she very 
quickly guessed what had made the dust fly 
on this particular occasion. She was out on 
the porch when her visitors drove through 
the big gate and into the yard. Papa helped 
the children down, and then they rushed to 

dma as fast as their feet could carry 
em, sure of a welcome ; for was there ever 

a time when she was not glad to see them? 
If such a grievous state of affairs were pos- 
ne they certainly had no conception of 


Of course there was a great deal of talking 
to do; so many things to tell, so many 
questions to ask and answer. But they had 
not been long in the house before ayes 
found time to look into a deep, black trunk 
which seemed occasionally to serve as a sort 
of fairy strong box, or Santa Claus treasure 
chest. This time two small parcels were 
found and given to Lelly, who opened them 
with eager fingers. 

Ah, how her eyes sparkled! There lay a 

_ dolly, just the dolly she had been wishing 
for. For her youngest, a young lady still in 

* Jong clothes, with a very limp neck, but re- 
markably well grown-bangs, had already be- 
gun to lose her novelty. The other parcel 
contained some pretty, straw-colored materi- 
al out of which mamma might one day make 
a frock for a wee, black-eyed maiden. But 
Lelly was not yet at the age to perceive all 
the wondrous ibilities that lie in a strip 
of cloth, and the frock was of trifling 
. importance, indeed, while Miss Dolly lay 
there, peering at her new mamma from un- 
der the lace of her dainty bonnet, her rosy 
cheeks contrasting so prettily with the blue 
ribbon that tied it. Dolly also wore a white, 


outer wraps were removed, it was seen that 
her gown was a prettytpink and white lawn, 
made with a long blouse-waist; and there 
was a flounce on the skirt, edged with lace 
hke that on her bonnet. Lelly turned her 
new treasure around and around, examining 
every detail with fond, admiring eyes. 

“Oh, oh!” she suddenly cried. 

She had made a discovery. 

There were tiny button-holes on the back 
of the blouse-waist, and — yes — button- 
holes, reatly and truly button-holes to match 
the buttons, made, as, indeed, was all Miss 
Dolly’s wardrobe, by Aunt Lindie’s nimble 
fingers. 

“_ oh!” said Lelly again, “it ll tome 


And come off it did, directly. Dolly was 
dressed and undressed so many times that 
afternoon that she must have become sad 
confused in her ideas of day and night 


the proper time for going to bed. ‘ 

“| tan tate ‘is dolly down town ‘iv me,” 
said Lelly, proudly, as she exhibited her new 
treasure to papa. 

“ Can’t you take the other one down town 
with you?” he asked. 

“Oh, no!” 

“Why not?” 

“ Oh, betause I tan’t”’ And this unnatu- 
ral mother picked up poor Miss Long 
Clothes and shook her until her neck threat- - 
ened to become as thoroughly out of joint 

“ Oh, I see how it is,” laug 
“this one has a bonnet and shawl, ood is all 
ready for a promenade.” 

as Yes,” said papa, “and it is the youn 
eee. ey an extra amount of pet- 
ting. 

Pretty soon Floy went up-stairs to see the 
sick auntie, whom the children had never 
known as anything but the sick auntie. 

“Poor my Aunt Nell!” she had 
compassionately, at three years old, as the 
sense of poor auntie’s helplessness and her 
own es ier condition began to dawn upon 
her childish mind. “Poor my Aunt Nell! 
S’e sick. ’e tan’t walk. I tan walk.” 

Lelly soon followed her sister, carryiag a 
dish of fresh strawberries, and my: very 
a of the trust grandma had put in her. 

ot one of the tempting red berries found 
its way to her mouth. They were all for 
sick auntie, and Lelly carried them to her 
faithfully. Then Aunt Nelly thanked her 
and said Lelly was her own little strawberry. 
The little girl did not know just how she 
could be a strawberry, but Aunt Nelly smiled 
and kissed her, and said strawberries were 
nice; so Lelly smiled too,—a very sweet 
smile it was. Auntie loved to see it on the 
little girl’s face, and was always glad when 
it came in response to any or act of 


Seecy shawl bordered with blue. When her ! hers. 
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By and by Aunt Nelly began a mysterious 
search in some mysterious receptacle, and 
— brought forth something that 
jooked like a fan, only it was so small it 
would not have stirred up the littlest bit of 
a breeze even for the littlest bit of a baby. 
But it suited Miss Dolly as well as if it had 
been made expressly for her convenience. 
It certainly could not have been too heavy 
for her, yet this languid young lady made no 
attempt to use it. Lelly thought she was so 
overcome by the heat that she could not, and 
fanned the little thing herself in much 
anxiety. 

The little girls did not make a long visit 
up-stairs, They loved their sick auntie, and 
were very sorry for her. But how could 
mortal children stay long within the four 
walls of a common-place chamber when all 
the beautiful “out-of-doors” lay beyond, 
waiting for them to enter and take posses- 
sion? But they had brought the sunshine 
with them, and they left it with Aunt Nelly 
while they went out to gather more for 
theraselves. 

Toward evening dma said that she 
and grandpa were going to the orchard to 

‘feed some lambs that had no mamma of their 
own, and the children might go with her if 
they liked. Of course they liked. They 

found their hats and asked a dozen 
questions before grandma had time to turn 
around, 

“ Fere is ’e lammie’s mamma, dram’ma? ” 
asked Lelly, who was deeply interested. 

“ The poor sheep-mamma had to die and 
leave her babies some time ago.” 

“ Oheh-h | ’at’s too bad.” 

“ Yes,” went on grandma, as they left the 
house, “when grandpa found that she was 
dead, he thought she had !eft only one lamb 
to miss her, as he found only one with her. 
He carried it to the house and toid Aunt 
Trudie she might have it if she would take 

care of it. The next day he went to cut the 

wool off the old sheep’s back before he 
buried her, and what do you think he found 
there? Another , little lamb, all cud- 
died up close to its dead mother, and so 
weak it eould n’t lift its head or say ‘ ba-a-a!’ 
ever so faintly.” 

“What made him so weak, grandma?” 
asked Floy. 

“ He had had nothing to eat for so long. 
He was starving.” 

“Ohb-h-h!” a both little girls this 


time. 

“ What did do then?” asked Floy. 

“ Grandpa 4 nad him to the house. We 
wrapped him up warm, gave him some warm 
milk to drink, and he soon felt better. Then 

dpa said Aunt Nelly might have him. 
ut she can’t take care of him, you know, so 
we do it for her.” 

“ Ob, there they are!" cried Floy. “See! 


- 


one of them is running to us, Whose is 


that?” 

“That is Aunt Trudie’s. He knows his 
supper is coming.” 

“ But what makes the other one run away? 
Does n’t he know his supper is coming 
too?” 

“ Yes, that is the reason he runs. He is 
a very silly lamb. He likes his supper, but 
he always has to be caught and have it 
poured down him.” 

‘* What a stupid! ” 

“Oh, oh! See dare!” cried Lelly, clap- 
ping her hands. “See dwanpa! He tan’t 
tatch him,” 

The lamb was running here, there and 
everywhere, in a desperate endeavor to es- 
cape the kind hands that were trying to seize 
him. But it seemed, as soon as the mis- 
chievous creature realized that his pursuer 
was pressing him hard, he changed his plan 
of action. e wheeled about, trotted up to 
the fence Where his mistress was waiting 
with his supper, then knelt down and put his 
head under her arm. Grandpa came back, 
breathless from his chase, and held Mr. 
Lamb tight while grandma fed him. And if 
you could have seen his splutterings and 
splashings and struggles to get away, at the 
very time when he was plainly enjoying his 
supper as much as any hungry little creature 
could, you would have said with Floy, 
“ What a stupid!” 

While on their way to the house, Lelly, 
who for some time seemed to be in a i- 
tative mood, suddenly said, with much 
decision, — 

Trudie mus’ tall her lammie 

m 

“And Aunt Nellie had better call hers 
Silly,” said Floy. “I never saw such a 

se 


“It is not very wise, certainly; but then, 
he is only a We camel to find 
rather more sense in human beings, do we 
not? And yet I have known children who 
did not seem to be a bit wiser than this 
poor, foolish, little lamb.” 

“Why, grandma! Did you ever see an 
children that had to be held tight and e 
to eat their supper?” 

“ Well, not exactly that. 1 believe all the 
children I know anything about are usuall 
ready for their suppers. But 1 have see | 
children, and grown people too, for that 
matter, who fought just as foolishly against 
what was really best and pleasantest for 
them as the lamb did tonight. For in- 
stance,” she went on, with a ‘smiling glance 
down into Floy’s puzzled face, “1 have 
seen children who cried and refused again 
and again to take their medicine, although 
it was given to relieve them from painfal 
sickness.” 


“Oh! medicine!” said Floy, with a dis 
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sted air. “But, grandma, medicine is 
itter and horrid to take, not sweet and 
nice like the lamb’s supper.” 

“Yes, that is true. Medicine is disagree- 

bie, although we expect good to come of it. 
But it is not disagreeable to sleep, is it? I 
have known children to cry and struggle and 
declare they would n't go to bed, although 
they liked to sieep, and if compelled to stay 
awake, would have thought themselves very 
badly treated. And I have known them to 
complain bitterly when it was Econ that 
they should have a nice, refreshing bath, and 
clean clothes, although there was nothing 
they really liked better than to be sweet 
nd clean, and wear dainty garments, Of 
course, these are little things, but we must 
remember that the self-control we gain in 
overcoming our foolish fears and ignorant 
self-will in jittle things will help us to be 
wise in greater ones, You understand me, 
don't you, Floy ?” 

“Yes, ma‘am,” said Floy, and her sweet, 
«young face grew thoughtful, even serious, as 
‘she walked quietly along by her grandma’s 
side. 

“And Lelly? Do vou understand, little 
one?” 

“ Wes, ma’am,” said Lelly. 

“Can't you tell me something about it, 
then? What did I say?” 

“Oh, oh, | You know you’se’f. 

Phat you ask me por?” 
a 1 don’t believe you remember a word of 

» 

“Wes, I do.” 

“Tell me, then, What were we talking 
about?” 


“Oh, I know. About the naughty chil- 
luns ‘at would n’t be washed, and would n’t 
to peep, and would n’t take med’cin. I 
don’t wike med'cin, dwan’ma. But,” re- 
fiectively, “may be I ’d ravver tate it’an be 
*hipped. 
There was a moment's silence, then her 
eyes began to twinkle with a new idea. 
al wam’ma!” she cried, “does Aunt 
Nelly ky when you dive her her med’cin ? 
Do you — do you have to "hip her?” 
“No, dear,” said grandma, trying hard. 
not to laugh at the queer, little air of confi- 
dential mystery which the little maid put on, 


as she hesitatingly brought forward this in- 
teresting question. 

“Aunt Nelly!” cried Floy. “Oh, you 
silly, little thing !” 

And grandma decided that for some years 
at least Lelly’s lessons in ethics would have 
to be ofta strictly practical nature. 

Aunt Trudie had not known that the little 
girls were coming that day, and was spend- 
ing the afternoon away from home. The 
children now ran out to the gate to look for 
her, thinking it was high time for her re- 
turn, They had thought the same a dozen 
times before, but this time they were right; 
she was coming. They met her in great ex- 
citement, led her into the house, and then a 
new frolic began. When that was finished 
it was bed-time. Lelly thought a good deal 
about mamma just then, but she was too 
brave to be homesick. She drank her milk 
and went to bed like a little lady, and never 
opened her eyes again until the sun had 
shone so long it had dried nearly ail the 
dew off the grass. 

The birth-day was past, but the celebra- 
tion seemed to be going on; for here she 
was, at grandpa’s still, with another happy 
day before her. Floy had been up an hour 
or two already, and Lelly felt that she had 
lost time. If she had, she was soon busy 
enough to make it all up. There were the 
lambs to feed again; then grandpa took her 
and sister out into the fields; and then 
Aunt Trudie let them help her hunt the 
and feed the chickens; and then — But if 
you ever went out to — farm in June, 
you know all about it, and I will say no 
more, except that the time for going home 
came altogether too soon for the little girls. 
They could not believe another day was so 
nearly gone. They thought papa must have 
made a mistake about it. But there was no 
mistake, and no help for it; they must go. 
So they went upstairs and kissed Aunt 
Nelly, and said good-by cheerfully, at last, 
promising to come again as soon as ever 
papa would let them. Then came a 
pleasant ride through the summer afternoon, 
and then they were safe at home again, with © 
a long story to tell mamma and little broth. 
er and the other dear grandma who lived at 
their own home. 
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LONEL DAWSON had seen roman- 
tic old tumble-down houses before, but 
never one that interested and attracted him 
like this. It stood on the sunny slope of a 
hill, shut in by trees that made cool shadows 


on the grass. Piazzas encircled it, and the 
gray mossy walls were overrun with jas- 
mine, eglantine and wild roses. It presented 
that strange anomaly, a home-like look blend- 
ed with utter desolation. Doors and shut- 
ters were closed and made fast with rude 
strips of board ; some of the weather-boards 
had been torn away ; the floor of the piazza 
had fallen in here and there; the wooden 
steps, overturned and broken, lay rotting on 
the grass ; everywhere the result of neglect 
and decay was visible. And yet it required 
no great stretch of the imagination, to people 
this solitude with moving, ‘ithesome figures, 
and break the dead, breathless silence with 
the ring of happy voices. Indeed life and 
bustle and merriment seemed to be the nor- 
ma! condition of the place; it had only fall- 
en short of its mission for a season. 

“One of the desolated hearths left by the 
war,” muttered Colonel Dawson, leaning on 
the gate, and looking round him curiously, 
“ What a pity that they should be so num- 


us. 

The soft balmy airs of the south were 
‘blowing in his face, and a southern sun sent 
its ae shafts of light along the niossy 
roof and projecting eaves of the old mansion, 
and dropped its gold on the sloping hills and 
-fields run to waste, that clustered so thickly 
within the range of vision. To the right 
was the sleepy haze of the town ; everything 
-seemed inert, and lifeless, save the blue 
of heaven, and the green of the earth; but 
here was that richness and luxuriance with 
which the fair Carolinas teem. God and 
nature had done so much for the earthly 
paradise, and man so little! 

Colonel Dawson felt a momentary glow of 
impatience as the thought came into his 
mind. Such thriftlessness seemed wicked. 
He could not reconcile it with his New Eny- 
land teachings, and the bump of order that 
had descended to him through a long line of 
Puritan ancestors. 

“One must n’t expect too much of a 
country ina state of transition,” he said to 
himself. “War always leaves its scars. 
But these people must always have been 
careless, indolent and neglectful of the bless- 


ings showered upon them so freely.” 
' The native wealth, resources and magnifi- 


BLUE AND GRAY. 


BY RETT WINWOOD. 


cence of the South had astonished him from 
first to last. Tothe music of drum and fife 
he had fol!owed the glorious old flag through 
many a sunny Southern field. He knew the 
tountry familiarly from Mason and Dixon’s 
line to the gulf. Though “fair as a vine- 
yard of the Lord,” it had rs every- 
where the same aspect of improvidence, 
careless management, and wasted opportuni- 
ties. Even in the little town where choice 
and the fortunes of war had left him stranded 
for a season, the characteristic sloth and in- 
dolence could be traced. 


A shuffling step on the startled him 


from the revery into which he had fallen. | 


He turned his face in that direction as 
quickly as if one of the dead-and-gone pro- 
prietors had suddenly appeared to warn him 
away, so deserted, s‘lent and tomb-like the 
place had seemed a moment before. 

It was only a bent and shriveled old negro- 
woman dressed in a faded cotton gown. 
She stopped short a moment, with a muttered 
ejaculation, and then, coming straight up to 

olonel Dawson, pulled at his sleeve. 

“ Be you a doctor, sah ?” she asked, peer- 
ing eagerly into his face with her bleared 
and watery eyes. 

“A doctor? No, my good woman.” 

Her hand fell from his sleeve, and a look 
of bitter disappointment crossed her face. 
She was moving on, with a slow, lagging 
step, when Colonel Dawson spoke to her 
again. 

“Who’s ill?” 

“ Mars’ Linden,” she answered, turning 
back. “Spects he’s mighty low, Got a 
misery in his head, sah, 1’se g’wine for the 
doctor, sah. It won’tdo no good, though,” 
and she shook her head mourniully. 
» Whar dere a’n’t no money to pay for dem, 
dere a’n’t no doctor an’ no physic. I found 
out dat are long ‘nuff since.” 

The B seein despair of words and tone 
touched the colonel’s heart. “Where is 
your master?” he asked. 

She silently pointed to the house. 

“What! In that old rat-trap? I did n’t 


dream of its being inhabited. Take me to ~ 


him at once. 
thing.” 

She looked curiously into his face a mo- 
ment, then, without a word, led the wa 
around the house toa door intherear. The 
door stood open, and Colonel Dawsun fol- 
lowed the wuman into a dusty room, smell- 
ing of mould, that had once been a drawings 


Perhaps I can do some- . 
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room. In the farthest corner a man lay 
moaning and tossing on a pile of blankets. 

“ How do you feel now, honey?” said the 
servant, bending over him. “ 

He ceased to toss, and opening his half- 
shut eyes, said querulously, — 

“ Back already, Chloe? I thought I sent 
’ you for the doctor ?” 

Then his glance fell upon the visitor. 

' Colonel Dawson immediately stepped for- 

ward and said in a kind voice, — 

- “Tam sorry to find you so ill, my poor fel- 
low. Let me do something to maxe you 

more comfortable.” 

The man’s face was ghastly, but the 
colonel thought that he colored a little. 
_ Looking at him more closely he saw that his 
' right arm was gone; but with his left he 
resolutely waved the intruder away. 

“Don’t touch me,” he said, almost inaudi- 
bly. “I would sooner die than owe any- 

“You will die without ~ are 
in high fever already.” aieleetrepiaeyt 

“No matter, I know you.” 

“Know me?” 

“Yes,” was the bitter answer ; “ know you 
for one of the tyrannical invaders who 
brought ruin and desolation to our homes 
and the beautiful South we love.” : 

Silence fora space. Colonel Dawson was 

too generous to retort upon a fellow-foe. 
At length he bent and arranged, with wom- 
anly gentleness, the pillow under the sick 
man’s head. 
“} know we fought on opposite sides,” he 
said. “ We each fought his best, no doubt, 
and believed ours the only hoiy warfare. 
But this is no time to remember such things. 
Try to think of me as a Christian brother, 
and in that character let me help you.” 

The man turned away and shut his eyes, 
as if too weak to argue the question. 
Colonel Dawson saw that he was very ill; 
and something in his gaunt cheeks, hollow 
eyes and poverty-stricken appearance led ir- 
resistibly to the conclusion that hunger and 
privation were not the least of his ills. 

“Surely,” said the colonel, after a mo- 
men’s ruminating, “a mvure comfortable 
room can be found in this large house.” 

“We ‘rived oaly dis mornin’, sah,” said 
Chive. “ Mars’ Linden just dropped down 
like dead on de threshold, an’ ! could get 
him no furder. Dat’s so, sah.” 

“There must be a bedroom on this 
floor.” 

“Yes, sah.” 

The woman threw open one of the com- 
» ™unicating doors, and Colonel Dawson fol- 
jowed her to it. The inner room was spa- 
cious, and held some furniture ; he could not 
‘tell precisely what, for the windows were 
shuttered and barred, letting in little 
light. But the damp, mouldy smell that 


rushed out to meet him was almost over- 
powering, and he hastily shut the door. 

“Never mind. This can be looked to by 
and by. Has your master any friends?” 

“Only Miss Amy and me” — 

“ Amy is my sister,” said a voice from the 
pile of blankets in the corner, “ She’s 
coming tomorrow to meet me here. That 
was the arrangement. All will be well when 
comes.” 

or the first time, there was something 
hopeful and cheerful in his tone. “ Poor 
fellow!” muttered the colonel, walking to 
the window, and scribbling a few lines on a 
blank leaf of his note- Then he tore 
out the leaf and gave it to Chloe, 

“ You can go now for the doctor; this will 
be sure to bring him. I shall remain with 
your master until you return.” 

“ De good Lord bress you, sah.” 

The old woman hurried away with tears 
of gratitude in her dim eyes; and Colonel 
Dawson set himself to the task of making 
his charge as comfortable as possible. 
When a few gentle offices had been per- 
forined, he sat down beside the poor feilow, 
and bathed his head and hot temples. Un- 
der the magnetism of his touch, the sick man 
soon fell into the deep sleep of exhaustion, 

Before he awoke, Chloe had returned 
with the' doctor from the town. But Colonel 
Dawson had not been idle while his patient 
slept. Shutters and bars had been torn 
away from the bedroom windows; the case- 
ment flung wide ; the straw-matting and bed- 
ding lay on the grassy lawn, absorbing the 
sunshine and balmy air; he had even kin- 
died a fire on the cavernous hearth to dry 
away the last remnants of dampness; and 
this he had done for the ex-rebel soldier 
against whom he had fought so bravely and 
persistently only a few short morths before. 
Truly, all things change. 

“Things must look tidy and nice when 
the lady arrives,” he said, noticing the sur- 
prise with which Chloe beheld his achieve- 
ments. “Poor thing! It will be hard 
enough, at the best, for her to come back to 
this leaky old house and her sick brother,” 

“ Miss Amy neber knew no trouble befo’ 
de war,” said the old woman. “ Por lamb! 
it’s come on her thick an’ fas’ enuff since 
thin, howsomeber.” 

“ When aid she see her brother?” 

Chloe shook her head, “ It’s along time, 
sah. I don’t ’zactly ‘member. But de 
Yanks were here, dere was fightin’, and 
Mars’ Linden lay hid three whole days in 
de cellar beto’ he could get away.” 

Before the doctor took leave, Colonel 
Dawson called him aside. 

“It’s one of those lingering cases,” said 
the man of drugs, in answer to his questions. 
“He may pull reer it, but I have my 
doubts. He's terribly reduced, terribly, 
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The poor fellow has evidently been half- 
starved. That’s what brought him so low.” 
“ Nourishing food, then, is the first requi- 
site?” 

“ Food, and careful nursing.” 

, “He shall have both,” said the colonel, 
coming to a decision then and there. 

He harried back to his lodgings in the 
town, and got togetiver such articles of com- 
fort and necessity as suggested themselves 
to his mind. A negro took them over in a 
sort of hand-wagon. Chloe stood in the 
door to receive them ; a hungry, wistful look 
in her faded eyes. 

“It’s like de manna in de wilderness,” 
she muttered, peering into the various pa- 
pers and parcels that held tea, coffee, sugar, 
crackers, potatoes, flour and fruits. “ Mars’ 
Linden ’s had noth’n but pone, and bacon, 
and hominy, dese many weeks.” 

Colonel Dawson made a little gruel for 
the sick man, with his own hands. He had 
often done it for some sick soldier in camp, 
for his heart was tender and helpful as a 
woman’s, But the little act of kindness had 
never afforded him greater pleasure than in 
the present case. He could not have told 

u why,— he did n't stop to ask himself. 

e simply saw a Christian work to do, and 
set himself to accomplish it. 

The next day Miss Linden came. She 
found her brother on a decent bed in the 
spacious chamber, that the united efforts of 

lonel Dawson and Chloe had rendered 
clean and wholesome. The colonel did not 
witness her arrival. Returning from a walk, 
he saw a petite figure clothed in a rusty 
black silk dress, sitting by the bedside. 
She was a younger woman than he had ex- 
pected to see, — perhaps twenty-four, — with 
one of those pale, creamy faces so much 
more common in the South than elsewhere. 
Of course he guessed her identity even be- 
fore she rose and spoke. 

“1 am Miss Linden,” she said, a touch of 
haughtiness in her voice. “My servant has 
told me of your kindness to my brother. 
She says you watched with him last night, 
and have made him comfortable in many 
ways. It your services were rendered with 
the expectation of receiving a large reward, 
I shall be compelled to disappoint you.” 

She paused, dismayed at his steady look 
and rising color. 

“ What is your reason for interpreting my 
motives as it seems you have done?” he de- 
manded, his tone as haughty as hers. 

“Let me conclude. i was about to add 
that I am very pour; but I feel anxious to 
make such return as lies within my power 
for the expense and trouble we have caused 

. Name any sum that is reasonable.” 

‘The red died out of his face, leaving it 


very pale. 
“Ido not think you wish to insult me, | to be 
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Miss Linden. Allow me to remind you that 
you have not answered my question.” 

“{ interpreted your motives from what I 
know of the characteristics of your people,” 
she answered, giving her head a toss. 

“ Indeed ! you do not hold Northern men 
in very high estimation, it appears.” 

**] hate them,” she said, with a bitter 
scorn, “They are cold, cruel, calculating ; 
always trying to reap benefits from the mis- 
fortunes of others. What else could be ex- 
pected of a shop-keeping people?” 

“Itis your prejudice that speaks, not your 
reason.” 

Miss Linden turned upon him quite 
fiercely. 

“I judge them by their works. You can 
see what they have done for me. My home 
is desolate. My father and one brother fill 
untimely graves. There lies the last of my 
kindred,” 

With fire and tears in her eyes, she point- 
ed to the sick man on the bed. 

“’T is the fortune of war,” said Colonel 
Dawson. 

“ The fate of the helpless,” she retorted. 
“ You conquered our armies, but you can- 
not break our spirits. They are as proud 
and aggressive as ever.” 

“ Hush, Amy,” said a weak voice from the 
bed. You are making a poor return for the 
kindness that has been shown me.” 

“1 would not do that.” 

“ Perhaps I had better go,” said Colonel 
Dawson, ene “My mission is 
taken away. You no longer need me.” 

But the sick man stretched out his one 
thin hand eagerly. Somehow he was begin- 
ning to find it very pleasant to have that 
strong, helpful arm tolean upon. He would 
not so willingly resign it. 

* You must come again — every day,” he 
urged. “ Promise me that before you go.” 

“ Well, I do promise.” 

Colonel Dawson passed on to the outer 
room. Chloe stood near the door. She si- 
lently beckoned him to come outside. 

“ heey sah, don’t mind Miss Amy,” 
whispered the old woman. “’Pears like 
it 's mighty hard for her to owe anything to 
one o’ de Yanks. But she'll come to it 
gradual like. She’s lost everything, you 
see, sah, home, frien’s, an’ even her lover.” 

“Lover?” 

“Yes, sah. He was a captain or suffing. 
Reckon he was taken prisoner. Anyhow 
she ’s nebber heard o’ him since the fore 
part ob de war.” 

“ What was his name?” 

“ Noel Temple.” 

He went away with that name ringing in 
his ears. That night he dreamed of Amy 
Linden more than was good for him. That 
white, pure, haughty face was not one easily 

forgotten, 
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When Colone! Dawson went, the next 
morning, to pay his promised visit to tie 
sick man, his footsteps were arrested at the 
very door by the sound of voices. 

“Noe! will come back, I know it,” he 
heard Miss Linden say. “ We shall gather 
up what is left of our battered fortunes, and 
find a shadowy happiness in the future.” 

“ May God grant it, Amy.” 

“He will. I have n’t lost all faith in His 
gone ness. He will help my desolation a 

ittie.” 

“ And if not?” 

“Then I shalt ask Him to let me die.” 

“The girl is a fool,” mutiered Colonel 
Dawson, savagely. “She has staked all 
her hopes of happiness on a man who may 
be dead, or has, perchance, forgotten her. 
It is just like the sex.” 

He stalked into the room with unnecessa-" 
ry noise. The sick man welcomed him with 
a smile ; but Miss Linden turned to the win- 
dow, and stood there with averted face. She 
could not forget the past and its sufferings. 

The poor, sick Confederate seemed worse 
than at any previous time. His pulse was 
rapid, his eyes brilliant with fever. Colonel 
Dawson had not talked with him long until 
he discovered that he was getting light- 
headed every moment. Presently he arose 
and followed Miss Linden to the window. 

“The physician must be summoned at 
once,” he said, in a low voice. “I will go 
myself, if you are not afraid to be left alone 
with your brother.” 

She looked at him with paling lips and 
startled eyes. 

“No, I am not afraid. 
worse ?” 

“ The fever is on him again.” 

“1 am so helpless, so inexperienced,” she 
said, clasping her hands, and giving way ut- 
terly for a moment. “What shall I do? 
Pileaxe tel! me.” 

“ Keep wet bandages on his head ; and do 
not permit him totalk. He has excited him- 
self too much already. That ’s all.” 

“I understand. You can trust me.” 

And looking into her rigid face he knew 
that he could. 

Because of an uneasy conviction that his 
lost mission was found again, Colonel Daw- 
son went back to the old huuse with the doc- 
tor. Even so. Raymond Linden was ina 
raging fever when they arrived; and seeing 
the sister’s unfitness for such a task, it was 
our gailant New-England soldier who 
watched at the bedside of the ex-rebel, that 
night. 

For several days the two shared jonely 
vigils in the sick-chamber. ‘During this we 
riod their communications were of the brief- 
est, such as common politeness and the 
emergencies of the situation rendered nec- 
essary. But, several times, Colonel Dawson 


Is Raymond 


encountered the eyes of Miss Linden fast- 
— upon his face in a perplexed, uncertain 
ook. 

Entering the room abruptly, one day, he 
found her in tears. Stepping hastily to the 
bed, he saw that Raymond was sleeping. ¢ 
Relieved of all dread in this direction, he 
approached the weeping woman. 

“Why do you grieve?” he gently asked. 

She threw back her head with the old 
haughty gesture. 

“TI weep for my dead,” she answered. 

“ For those who are really gone before, — 
or those who are only gone from you?” 

Both.” 

It was evident she understood him. 
She turned away her face, sat still for a mo- 
ment, and then said, — 

“ Who has told you aught of my affairs ?” 

“Chloe. The woman meant no 
harm. You must forgive her.” 

“ At least I can not excuse you for listen- 
ing to the gossip of a garrulous old woman.” 

He only smiled at her fierceness. 

“Wait. Some day you will.” 

“ Never!” she said, defiantly. 

“ Wait,” he repeated. 

Something in his tone caused her to look 
fixedly at him. 

“ You are too deep for me, Colonel Daw- 
son, I was never good at solving riddles,” 
and she walked swiftly away. 

About this time Raymond Linden began 
to mend. The fever abated, and he was 
once more cognizant of what transpired 
around him. But the victory had not beeu 
won, he still hovered on debatable ground. 

One hot, breathless afternoon, Colonel 
Dawson saw a man cross the lawn and enter 
the gate. His dress was shabby, he looked 
haggard and worn, and limped as he walked. 
The colonel took one good look at him, then 
ree to the door of the sick chamber, 
and called Miss Linden out. 

“You think I have meddled unduly in 
your affairs,” he said. “I told you that, 
some day, you would forgive me. I have 
made my word.” 

He pointed to the door just as a shadow 
fell across the threshold. Miss Linden 
stood still, staring straight forward, her face 
as gray as ashes; and suddenly she sprang 
into the man’s open arms. 

“Noel! Thank God!” she said, laying 
her cheek close to his. 

Colonel] Dawson went away, and left them 
together. He could easily be spared from 
the jos of that re-union. “They say there 
is always a pleasure in doing » but I 
doubt it,” he muttered, as he went stalking 
aimlessly over the neglected fields. 

It was dark when he returned. Miss Lin- 
den met him at the door. He could not see 
her face, but her hand trembled slightly as 
she laid it in his. , 
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“You brought him back,” she said. 
“ How shall I thank you?” 

“ By your silence.’ 

“ That way would not be courteous.” 

“I prefer ic.” 

re did not speak for a moment; then she 
said, — 

“Tell me how you knew where to find 
him?” 

“The name struck me at once as being 
familiar. At length I remembered having 
heard it in one of our hospitals where Con- 
federate prisoners were admitted. I wrote, 
and you have the answer. 

“T shall not forget your kindness.” 

After that, he went less frequently to the 
oid house. He would have kept away alto- 
gether, but the sick man had become so ac- 
customed to his presence, and careful nurs- 
ing, that he grew nervous and irritable under 
other ministrations. So, for his sake, 
Colonel Dawson kept up the daily. round, 
though it tried him to the utmost, 

Noel Temple took up his abode with the 
Lindens. Indeed, cursed by that evil com- 
mon to all the South, extreme poverty, it is 
doubtful if he had anywhere else to go. 
But, wrapped up in his own selfishness, he 
was never a help to the little household. 
But for Colonel Dawson’s open purse and 
wien hand, they might all have starved to- 

ether. 

Old Chloe was the medium through whom 
his bounties were distributed, however, and 
for a season Amy Linden remained blinded 
to the truth, But the faithful servant could 
not forever evade her questionings, and one 
day she learned how much they really owed 
to the man she had looked upon as the 
spoiler of her beautiful South. 

She felt pained and humiliated. Charity 
of itself was bad enough, but to be fed by 
the hand of an enemy was unspeakably bit- 
ter. 

“This must come to an end,” she said, 
détaining him, one morning, on his way 
to Raymond’s room. “You are to give 
ov. no more money, and no more sup- 

ies,” 

: He looked at her steadily. 

“Indeed. Perhaps you have sufficient 
means of your own to supply your «wants ?” 

She flushed, and dropped her head. 

“T have n’t five dollars in the world.” 

“I knew it. What do you intend to do? 
Starve?” 

“When Raymond recovers I shall try to 
find a situation of some sort —to teach, sew, 

work, anything to earn an honest living.” 

' The tone was hard and bitter. He 
glanced at her hands, so soft, white and 
slender, and smiled a little. 

“ But, in the mean time, you must live.” 
“T would sooner feed upon husks ” — 


He interrupted the vehement exclamation. 


“It is all very well for you to talk of deny- 
ing yourself,” he said, coldly. * But what 
would be the result to your brother? He 
would go under the sod in less than a week. ” 
“It is hard ! — it 1s very hard!” 
“Granted, From this time forward, every 
mouthful you eat will choke you, doubtless. 


But, for Raymond’s sake, you must smother — 


pride.” 
“ It may smother me,” she said, almost in- 
audibly. 
“Yes, if you are weak enough to give it 
the mastery.” 
‘ She was turning away, when he stopped 
er. 


“ Do you not see one loop-hole of escape, 


— marriage?” he said, looking at her with 
searching eyes. 

An indescribable change swept over her 
face. He thought she shuddered. It was 
with an effort that she answered, — 

“] have not found my prince.” 

“He is out yonder — is he not?” pointing 
through the window to the figure of Noel 
Temple, who was walking up and down un- 
der the trees. 

“A prince without his heritage,” she said, 
bitterly. 

“ Does that fact make him any the less 
beloved?” 

“No. But I prefer earning my own bread 
to having it earned by him. It is not prob- 
able that I shall ever marry.” 

Colone! Dawson entered the sick chamber 
alone, feeling puzzled and nervous. What 
did she mean? Was it possible that disen- 
chantment had come already? Certainly 
the a of this errant lover had 
brought little real happiness to the girl’s 
heart. 

While he sat conversing with Raymond, 
trying to cheer the poor fellow, startling and 
unusual sounds floated to his ears through 
the open window, — wild screams, yells, and 
an unearthly whooping. Going out hastily, 
to ascertain the cause, he found Miss Lin- 
den and Chloe in the next room, looking 
very much frightened. 

“Good Lor’!” screamed the latter, as 
soon as she caught sight of him. * De day 
ob judgment hab come sure ‘nuff.” 

He ran to the door and looked out. That 
most terrible, because most unreasonable, 
instrument of destruction, a’‘negro mob, was 
approaching the house over the waste; the 
men, brandishing sticks, staves, and old fire- 
locks, were shrieking like so many demons. 
He had not spent months of his life in the 
South without understanding the real terrors 
of such a gathering. 

“ Are they coming here?” Miss Linden 
asked, stepping to his side. 

Yes. Have you a pistol?” 

She answered in the negative. : 

“Here ’s one of mince; I always carry 
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two, I hope it will not be necessary to use 
it; but you had better be prepared.” 

She was paler than usual, but his manner 
inspired her with courage. “Thanks,” she 
said, taking the weapon. 

Colonel Dawson glanced toward the trees 
where he had observed that restless figure 
an hour or two earlier. 

“Where ’s Temple?” he asked. 

Miss Linden’s lip curled. 

“He fied to the woods on the first alarm. 
Never mind, I think we can manage just as 
well without him.” 

She stepped to the door of her brother's 
room, and stood there to guard it. In his 
admiration Colonel Dawson forgot her sex, 
and slapped her familiarly on the shoulder. 

a You re true grit,” he said. “ God bless 


The black fiends were before the house, 
almost as he spoke. Stepping out on the 
piazza, he calmly demanded their business. 

A hoarse, sullen murmur rose from the 
mob, and a few brick-bats rattled against the 
weather boards. But one or two of the 

* Stop dat, you brack debbles,” the 
turning back “He ’s a Yank.” 

“Yes,” said Colonel Dawson,“I am a 
Northern man. Now stand where you are, 
and tell me the occasion of this unseemly 
disturbance.” 

“Am dere two 'federate officers bidin’ in 
de house?” said a voice from the crowd. 
“ We heard it.” 

“ Raymond Linden, the owner of the place, 
is lying in one of the rooms yonder, ill unto 
death, it wey be. I give you my word that 
he is the only man now within these walls.” 

“ Reckon we 'd better see for ourselves, ” 
said one. 

The colonel’s heart almost died within 
him. The moods of these mobs were as 
variable as the winds of April. 

“Very well,” he said, with forced chcer- 
fulness. “Send in two of your number to 
search the house.” ) 

This they did after some parleying. 
Colone] Dawson imoved nearer the door, 
where he could see Miss Linden. But he 
did pot follow the menin. That would have 
been a signal for the whole mob to pour it- 
self through the doors, and God alone could 
foresee the result. He stood his ground to 
keep them back; but one hand, that lay 
carelessly in his bosom, grasped a revolver. 
Certain death awaited him who should dare 
offer insult to the grave, beautiful girl. 

Perhaps he made this fact felt. After 
tramping from cellar to attic, barely glanc- 
ing in atthe door of the room where Ray- 
mond lay, the two men emerged from the 
house, looking crestfallen and sullen. 

“He ’s told us no lies,” they said, 
“I've told you none, nor is it one when 


I declare that you shall all be made to suffer 
unless you disperse instantly. The Lindens 
are my friends; I shall protect them with 
my lite. There is no reason why you should 
seek to harm them. Now turn your faces 
toward the town again. Forward— 
March!” 

The negro yields instinctive obedience to 
the voice of re They turned as one 
man, and went sullenly down the path, 
through the gate. Knife and torch had hoes | 
stayed, for once, in their deadly work. 

t was nearly dark when Noel Temple 
came sneaking back. Miss Linden met him 
with freezing coldness. It galled her to 
think he had been so ready to abandon them 
to what promised to be a dreadful death, 
that he might insure his own personal safe- 
ty. 

“Come in,” she said, with curling lip. 
“ The danger is over.” 

He flushed. Some little shame was still 
left in the man’s nature. 

“1 know all about these mobs,” he sa 
trying to conciliate. * You were in no re: 

ril; they do not wage war on women, 

ith me, the case was different. They hate 
every man who was once amaster. It would 
have been ruin to you had I remained to pro- 
tect you. The mere sight of a Confederate 
officer would have inflamed them to madness, 
It was consideration for yuu that induced me 
to hide myself.” 

“Indeed. But I am not interested in the 
motives that prompted the action, and there- 
fore decline to discuss them.” 

“You do not believe me.” 

“T did not say so.” 

“Tt is true, nevertheless.” 

He sought to take her hand, but she drew 
it fiercely from his clasp and turned coldly 
away. 

Colonel Dawson slept at the cold house 
that night. The sick man was nervous and 
irritable, and refused to give him up. 

“ We are helpless without you,” he said, 
“ Those black devils might return again — 
one never knows when they are exorcised. 
It would afford them pleasure to roast Amy | 
and me alive. My father was considered a 
hard master, and they have n’t forgotten old 
scores.” 

The picture these words called up was not 
a pleasant one, and the colonel gladly availed 
himself of any excuse to remain. 

The next day he was standing on the pi- 
azza with Miss Linden, talking of Raymond 
and the favorable turn his symptoms had 
taken, when the gate clanged and a woman’s 
figure came slowly up the path. 


She looked tired and austy and worn, and 
there was a wistful sadness in her dark eyes 
as she paused on the steps and looked stead- 
fastly at Amy, as if anxious to read her very 
soul, that was strangely touching. 
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“You are Miss Linden ?” she said. 

“ Yes.” 

The woman drew a deep, sobbing breath. 

“ You will be very angry with me for com- 
ing here,” she went on, after a moment’s si- 
lence. “ But it was best, — best for us both 
that I should come. When you have had 
time to think it all over, you will realize this, 
and be ready toforgive and even to thank 
me. 

“ What do you mean?” 
“Wait. I'll tell you.” Trembling, she 
lanced over Amy’s shoulder, in at the open 

“Ts he here — Noel Temple?” she 
whispered. 

« ae Why do you ask? What is he to 

ou?’ 

“ My husband.” 

Amy leaned against one of the pillars, 
white in the face. Colonel Dawson put out 
his arm to support her, but she waved it 

“Your husband?” she repeated, — 
to the woman, “Is this true? When di 
you marry him?” 

“Last June, in the hospital. I was his 
nurse, and they say he must have died but 
for the care I gave him. He had been 
dreadfully wounded, you see. He was very 
grateful, and— and —that’s why he made 
me his wife.” 

“ How did you trace him here?” 

“1 got hold of a letter that had been writ- 
ten to recall him. He threw it on the fire, 
but it was only a little scorched. It said 
that you were faithful, and waiting! I had 
seen, before this, that he was dissatisfied 
and unhappy. I saw how it was in a mo- 
ment — his heart had never been mine,” 

She paused, tried to calm herself, and add- 


“TI was ill for some days after he left me. 
As soon as my strength returned, I followed 
him, for 1— 1—love him. That’s all.” 

Miss Linden turned without a word, 
walked to the door, and called Noel. He 
was in the chamber with Raymond, but 
came out immediately. 


“Here is a friend who has come to see 
you,” she said, pointing to the woman. 

He took another — forward, and saw 
his wife. A ghastly look of horror crossed 
his face. He seemed sunken together, col- 
lapsed, all in a moment. Guilt and shame 
and terror were written all over him. 

“Do not despise me,” he groaned, at 
length, flinging himself abjectly at Miss Lin- 
den’s feet. “I was ill, in a strange country, 
desperate. I never expected to see your 
face again.” 

“ Hush.” 

“ Forgive me.” 

“1 will, because I had already decided to 
claim my freedom. Disenchantment came 
— days ago. Perhaps I ought even to 
thank you for _— me this opportunity to 
throw off the foolish dreams of my girlhood. 
It has been easier than | imagined. We do 
not harbor resentment toward those we de- 
spise.” 

Withdrawing her dress from the nerve- 
less fingers that clutched at it, she turned, 
and passed through the doorway. Colonel 
Dawson followed, keeping close by her side. 
When they stood alone in one of the dark, 
dim rooms, he spoke. 

“I wish you could understand what is as 
true as that the sun will shine tomorrow. 
All the land through as noble hearts are 
beating under the blue as under the gray.” 

I do it.” 

er hand lay passively in his; her proud 
head was his shoulder ; he 
bent suddenly, and lookea ‘nto her eyes. 

“O my darling! Is it possible that I have 
won you from the creed of your fathers?” 

* Not so,” she answered. “ But love has 
softened what was mere prejudice, and given 
me a clearer vision. I see now that there 
has been wrong and misconception on both 
sides. There should be no more war, no 
more alienation, for after all we are one peo- 
ple, of one family ; forgiving and forgiven ; 
we may remain true to our erhood till 
the end of time.” 


-“ Amen,” he softly answered. 
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3° 


| Neither bears fruit, I ween, 
And both of them always are green. 
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Ballou's Monthly Magasine. 


RETTY Belle Sutherland sat before the 
fire that evening with the traces of 
tears on her cheeks, and bright drops still 
shining in the brown eyes, that her lover 
used to look so fondly into, and call “ sweet- 
est eves were ever seen.” And this same 
lover, now transformed into her liege lord 
and master, stood before a mirror on the op- 
posite side of the room, tying his elaborate 
tie, with an unmistakable frown on his hand- 
some face. 

“I must say, Belle,” he was saying just 
then, “I think ~ are extremely foolish. 
Because you will not go anywhere, of any 
evening, but are content to bury yourself 
here at home with the children, who have a 
good nurse to look after them, is no reason 
that I must do the same, and what is more 
you need n’t expect it, I need some relax- 
ation of an evening, and I am going to take 


. “You know very well, Arthur,” said the lit- 
tle woman, blazing up at last, “that it’s not 
your going out that I objecttoatall. It’sthe 
way you act when youareout. Didn't Mrs. 
Stetson tell me the other day that she was 
perfectly astonished when she found you 
were a married man, you acted so like a sin- 
gle one? And didn’t Hettie Wilson tell 
me that that hateful little cat of a widow, 
Mrs. Ralston, declared that she was perfect- 
ly carried away with you, and her every oth- 
er word was something Mr. Sutherland had 
said or done? Did n’t you dance every set 
with her, night before last, while I was at 
home nursing baby through the croup?” 

And here the brave voice broke down in 

uine sobs. 

“ That little cat of a widow, as you call 
her, is the prettiest woman | have seen in 
many a day, and those other women are 
-meddlesome gossips,” and her husband 
slammed the door emphatically as he left the 


room. 
Poor Belle felt as if her heart was broken, 
and was rising to go to her own room, where 
she could indulge her grief, when a gentle 
band was laid on her shoulder, and she 
turned to face her sister. 
“ Belle, will you forgive me?” sbe said, 
“] have heard all between you and Arthur, 
for I could not make you hear me when I 
came in. Listen to me. I want you to treat 
your husband toa e of ‘tit for tat’” — 
“ But, Katie,” — began Belle. 
“ But me no buts,” said thegirl. “Listen 


“TIT FOR TAT.” 


BY ADA F. STRICKLAND. 


work,” and rapidly she unfolded it. “All 
you have to do, you see, is to go to Mrs. 
Stetson’s party tomorrow night, and 1 will 
manage the rest.” 
* But, Katie, the children” — 
“ Did n’t I say I would come every night 
and stay with them? Can’t you trust them 
with me?” 
At last Belle, conscious that something 
must be done, entered eagerly into her sis- 
ter’s plans, and the next day was spent by 
the two conspirators in arranging a costume 
that should make Mrs. Sutherland the ad- 
mired of all admirers. And indeed she was 
worth turning twice to look at, as she came 
sweeping into the room where her husband 
was putting the finishing touches to his 
toilette. Her dress, one of the ravishing 
new shades of heavy silk, fitting her still fine 
figure to perfection; her beautiful brown 
hair elaborately dressed by Katie’s deft fin- 
gers, with a single heavy drooping rose 
among the braids; and surely no eyes 
could be brighter than the brown ones that 
looked up at her husband, no lips redder 
than the ones that smiled at him. 
“ Why, Belle, what does this mean?” he 
said, looking at her in astonishment. 
“Oh, nothing, only I have concluded to 
we you tonight,” was the reply. “ Will 1 


“Yes, but the children,” he said slow- 


- Oh, nonsense,” she said, shrugging her 
shoulders. “It’s all foolishness my stayin 
with them every night when they have suc 
a R gy nurse, Come! Are you not 
ready?” 


They were greeted with numerous excla- 
mations of delight, as they entered the al- 
ready crowded room. But Mr. Sutherland 
soon found it was not his presence that had 
calied them forth, but that of his wife, who 
soon found herself the centre of an admiring 
circle; while her husband soon found him- 
self, to use an expressive slang phrase, “ no- 
where.” Not even the entrance of his 
charmer, the widow, could help him out, for 
she of course had an anxiety to see Mr. 
Sutberland’s wife, and was soon standing at 
her side, having been introduced by their 
“ mutual triend,” Mrs. Stetson. And Belle, 


now thoroughly entering into the spirit of 
the thing, was smiling down at her, from her 
few superior inches of height, and talking in 
her most charming way, while she mentally 


to my plan, and you will see how it will 


decided that the widow was “ not a bit pret- 
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after all; green eyes and red hair! Pah! 
hat she should even be jealous of that 
creature.” And the widow, in a secret rage, 
was wondering how on earth some women 
kept that wonderful bloom on their cheeks 
that was so plainly not rouge, and how they 
kept the dark circles from under their eyes. 
elle could have told her, if she had cared, 
that it was early hours and a clear con- 
science, the tender caresses of little child- 
ren, and all the sweet delights of home, that 
did these things for her. And Mr. Suther- 
tand, standing a little to one side, and looking 
at the two, could not help comparing them, 
and wondering how he could ever have 
thought the widow pretty, when he had so 
much fairer a type of beauty at his own fire- 
side. Just then two gentlemen entered, one 
whom he knew, and one a stranger, and 
paused almost at his elbow. 

“ By Jove !” said the stranger, a very hand- 
some man with the uniform and epaulettes of 
an officer of the United-States Army, “ who 
is that lady by Mrs. Stetson?” 

“ What,” said his companion, “the little 
one jin white? That is our belle, Mrs. Rals- 
ton. 

“No, no!” said the officer impatiently. 
“ Not that little washed-out creature, but the 
other, that lovely woman on the right. 
Come and introduce me immediately.” 

And the next moment Arthur had the 
pleasure of hearing the handsome Colonel 
ingerton introduced to his wife, and offer 
his arm for a promenade. 

Why was it, although he joined the widow 
soon after, and played the devoted, as usual, 
all the evening, that the flirtation had lost 
its zest? Surely Mr. Sutherland was not 
very tar gone, for that one evening was al- 
most his cure. But when it went on this 
way for two weeks, and every evening he 
saw the handsome colonel bending over his 
wife or enone her close in a waltz, it is no 
wonder that when one evening Belle entered 
the room, she found him in her old position 


before the fire, his head sunk moodily on 
his breast. 

“ Why are you not ready, Arthur?” she 
said lightly, pausing before him. “ The 
carriage is waiting.” . 

“I am not going,” he said, without lifting 
his head to look at her. 

“But why?” she said, buttoning her 
glove, and trying to speak in a careless, 
steady voice, though her heart was on her 
lips and the quick tears in her eyes, as she 
saw his despondent attitude. 

4 beg il he said, at last, raising his 
stormy blue eyes to meet hers. “ Do you 
suppose it is any pleasure to me, madam, t> 
go to these parties and see you, evening af- 
ter evening, all devotion to another man be- 
side your husband and giving him not a 
word or glance?” 

It had been her cue, then, to answer him 
lightly and scornfully, as he had so often 
done her, but her woman’s heart failed her, 
and much.to the disgust of Katie, she threw 
herself at his feet and sobbed out, — 

“O Arthur! I can’t stand it any longer. 
It’s all a joke, made up between us to break 
you from flirting. Colonel Ingerton belon 
to Katie. They have been engaged for 
years and she told him how to act, and, O 
dear, | am so sorry if you are really angry 
with me!” 

Then of course he raised her and forgave 
her, and Katie, from her hiding place behind 
the curtain, shook her dimpled nst at them. 
He was not punished half enough she 
thought. But the lesson sufficed for his 
perfect cure, and that was all Belle wanted. 

“ After this, we will stay at home together, 
darling,” he said that night. 

“No,*no!” cried Belle, who had also 
learned a lesson. “I have been silly and 
selfish. We will divide the time. Three 
nights out of the week I will go with you, 
and three you shall stay with me and the 
children.” 


And that was the way it ended. 


THOUT thy love how poor am I, 
Though all the wealth of India lie 
 Seattered at my side! 


East WarenamM, Decemper, 1882. 


POVERTY AND RICHES. 


7 BY L. A. 


With it, no queen upon the throne 
Did ever such a treasure own 
As I, thy blessed bride. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS, 


EvGENE. — All good as faras received. Will 
use them as often as possible. 


B.— We do not know when the article w'll 
appear. We have not yet found the place for 
it. 

L. — The gentleman wanted the manuscript, 
and we let him have it. That is the explana- 
tion. 

Enqutrer.— Barrington, Hunter, and Eaton 
are dead, but Orne and Burdick are alive, and 
still write romances. 


E. C. F.—Your explanation is satisfactory, 
but we should not want the same circumstance to 
ae again, and we trust you will guard against 
t. 


G. C. W.— Your manuscript has not turned 
up as yet, and the last you sent is not quite suit- 
ed for our pages. Some large concern might 
buy it, but we can’t, 


G. P. G.— We are much obliged to you for 

your kindness in sending us extracts from various 

rs, but, as we can’t use them, we will return 

to your address, if you desire, and will senda 
stamp. 

Mrs. F. B. W.—If you had sent a stamp we 
should have replied to your letter, as it was 
about your own business, but as you did not 
think proper to do so, we will say that we do not 
want the article you propose to furnish us, as we 
are well provided in the line you wish to assume. 


Mr. Jasper T. Jennings, the gentleman who 
wrote so many scientific articles for last year’s 
BALLov’s, writes us as follows: “I have just 
been reading the opening chapter of ‘The Belle 


of Australia.” I was much delighted with it.. 


Although I write so much historical and scientific 
matters, I am not so bigoted as not to read and 
appreciate a good story like yours.” 


Miss I. M. H.— We were glad to hear that 
the winter air of Aikin was restoring your health 
and spirits, and that you will recover from -your 


_ illness, and once more honor society with your 


presence. The day is not far distant, we trust, 
when yon will endure all kinds of fatigue, and 
smile at it as in other days, when first we had 
the honor of your acquaintance, and we still 
think with pleasure of your accomplishments and 
wit. 

G. C. H.— We wish that you would point 
out the article in the March number in which you 
say that we want none but famous writers. No 
such statement was made. We want 
writers, and if they can furnish an interesting 

it is all our patrons care for. They want 
merit and not fame, for the most famous authors 
sometimes produce the most uninteresting arti- 


cles. You have made a charge which you can- 
not prove. 


M. M. D.— Your flattering letter is appreci- 
ated. We think we produce a good magazine, 
and that it is worth more money than we cha 
for it, but there are some millions of people who 
do not know of our existence, or, if they do, wil? 
not take the trouble to examine our monthly. 
We wish there were a hundred thousand yeast 
who were as enthusiastic as you, and that they 
and their friends would buy BALLov’s regularly 
era f month. But you can do us much good by 
speaking a kind word here and there for us. 


Tue Riot Act.— This has come to be a pop- 
ular in America, used jocularly, The 
original “ riot act” was an English law, provid- 
ing “that if any persons, to the wandbat of 
twelve or more, being unlawfully, riotously, and 
tumultuously assembled together to the disturb- 
ance of the — peace, sha!l continue so as- 
sembled for the space of an hour after a magis- 
trate has commanded them by a proclamation to 
disperse, they shall be considered felons,” It is 
the custom in England always to read the “ riot 
act” before proceeding to extremities. 


ISADORA. -- Your poem is very original, but 
still not what we want, for the simple reason 
that it is not true to nature. For instance, when 
you tell your lover, 


“ Only one kiss I want of thee,” 


it would not be believed by modern people. 
You know that one kiss would not satisfy a 
young lady in love, or a young man in love witha 
young lady, so why not alter the lines so that - 
they will read something like this: — 


“Ten thousand kisses give to me, if you love me, dear, 
And I'll return them one by one, of that you need not 
fear.”’ 


That would make an elegant poem, and true to 
life. Try it, Isadora. 


W. H. K.— Few ple—never mind who 
they are — have any idea of the exquisite cleanli- 
ness required in the sick-room. The smoky 
chimney, the dusty furniture, the utensils 
emptied but once a day, even in the best houses, 
keep the air of the sick-room constantly dirty. 
What a person in health may “ put up with ” for 
a night only, may prove a source of suffering, 
postponement of recovery, or even the hastenin 
of a fatal end to asick person who is confin 
—_ perhaps in one posture, for twenty-four 

ours. 


PEOPLE WHO Live In GLass Hovses. — The 
oft-quoted saying, “Those who live in glass 
houses should not throw stones,” originated at 
the union of the crowns, when London was for 
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the first time inundated with Scotchmen. 
ous of their ...;*eion the Duke of Buckingham 
organized a movement ay..'"°+ them, and parties 
were formed for the purpose or w.<:':ing the 
windows of their abodes. By way of retaliation 
a number of Scotchmen smashed the windows of 
the Duke’s mansion, known as the “Glass 
House,” Martin's Field, and on his complaining 
‘to the king, his majesty replied, — 
“Steenie, Steenie, those who live in glass 
houses should be careful how they fling stones.” 
HOUSEKEEPER. — According to the experi- 
ence of most poultry-owners, winter is a bad sea- 


son fore The fowls cost more than in sum- 
mer; for they can get no natural food out of the 
hard ground, and they must make up their loss 


The second part of the “ Belle of Australia,” 
comes with the February number of BALLou’s 
MONTHLY, and increases in interest as it pro- 

Mr. Thomes is a numberone writer, 
and] whatever he touches increases the world’s 
knowledge. — Huntsville Item ( Texas). 


William H. Thomes, editor of BALLou’s Mac- 

AZINE, is engaged on a new story entitled “On 
Sea and Shore, or California in 1843, '44, and 
45," which gives every oe of being highly 
interesting, and also of containing valuable in- 
formation about our Pacific coast before the gold 
excitement began. — Boston Watchman. 


Novel readers who have not read “The Belle 
of Australia,” by W. H. Thomes, now running 
in BALLOovu’s MAGAZINE, have missed one of the 
most interesting serials. Its scenes are full of 
life and adventure, which are graphically de- 
scribed with all the skill of this popular author. 
Read the first instalment in the January BALLou 
and you will be most agreeably surprised; and 
by the way, Mr. William H. Thomes is engaged 
in writing a new story tobe entitled “ On Sea and 
Shore; or California in 1843, '44, and 45,” where 
Mr. Thomes was hide-droghing for three years. 
It is to be published in BALLou’s MAGAZINE. — 
Boston Sunday Globe. 


Ba.Lovu’s MONTHLY for January contains the 
ning of the story, “ The Belle 
Australia,” by William H. Thomes, author of 
the “ Gold-Hunters of Australia,” “ The Bnsh- 
rangers,” “A Whaleman’s Adventures,” “ Run- 
ning the Blockade,” and other noted novels. The 
opening chapters of this new novel promise to be 
the most brilliant that ever enpeored from the 
pen of the author. The table of contents shows 
the usual variety and excellence. — Detroit Free 
Press. 


The January number of Ba.Ltou’s popular 
uvonthly is at hand. It is full of good things, 
among others being the first installment of a new 
serial story, “The Belle of Australia,” by Wm. 
H. ‘Thomes, author of the “Gold-Hunters of 
Austrailia,” and many other interesting books. 
The first chapters are replete with thrilling inci- 
dents, and if the succeeding ones are equal to the 
first it will even surpass the author’s previous ef- 
forts. — Waltham Daily Tribune. 


The February number of BALLov’s MONTHLY 
contains a second installment of Mr. Thomes’s 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


by increased consumption of artificial fuod, for 
which they make no return whatever. Accord- 
ing to an article which appears in the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, this shou'd not be the case, the fault 
being with the owners, and not with the stock, 
when eggs «i> scarce. Birds hitched in May or 
June should be lookea iv.2rd to as winter lay- 
ers, the grand secret being in the nausz “f the 
food with which they are supplied. This is the 
dietary recommended: the first thing in the 
morning give barley-meal mixed to a dough with 
hot water or ale; at midday, wheat; and for the 
last feed in the afternoon, Indian corn. This 
bill of fare is said never to fail in giving abun- 
dance of eggs during the coldest season of the 
year. 


“Belle of Australia,” which plunges the hero 
still deepet into the mysterious difficulties de- 
scribed in the first chapters, without furnishing 
any clew to the cause of them, although the 
reader may guess it.— Boston Evening Trans- 
cript 


BALLov’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE opens the 


new year with its usual richness of contents, 
rominent among its attractions being a serial 

illiam H. Thomes, “The Belle of Australia, 
the opening chapters of which are given in the 
January number. The stories of this magazine 
are unusually —- and its editing is particu- 
larly able, freshness and novelty being the mark- 
ed characteristics of each number. There is 
probably no periodical in the country which for 
the same low price gives so much literature as 
does BALLou'’s. — Boston Sunday Courier. 


The proprietors of the ///ustrated News, Syd- 
ney, Australia, have written to W. H. Thomes, 
editor of BALLOU’s MONTHLY, for permission to 
re-publish the serial, “ The Belle of Australia,” 
now running in the Monthly. The request is 
not only a compliment to Mr. Thomes, the au- 
thor, but speaks well forthe honescy of the Aus- 
trailian editor, who might have stolen and used 
the story without even saying “ Thank you.” — 
Evening Transcript. 

[The above is correct except that the publish- 
ers desired to purchase the advance sheets, at a 
very liberal price, and they were so!d at the sum 
named. This is the first time that such an offer 
was received from Australia, and show how 
much the story is appreciated. —- Ep. BALLov’s,] 


The April number of Battov’s Macazine contains a 
liberal instalment of the r novel of the day, ** The 
Belle of Australia,” by Uliam H. Thomes, author of 
“The Gold Hunters,” “‘ A Slaver’s Adventures,” and so 
forth. It1s growing in interest, if possible, and, to show 
how much it is appreciated, the advance sheets have been 
sold to a Sydney, Australia, paper, for a large sum. This 
is a great compliment to the author, and the first occurrence 
of the kind ever known in this country. Mr. Tho.nes’s 
books have been translated into the French and .Spanish 
laneuages, and large editions sold in those countries. he 
April number of Battou’s is remarkably attractive in its 
table of contents, and every iamily in the country should 
examine it, and take it regularly. It is published at 23 
Hawley Street, Boston, at only $1.50 per r, postpaid. 
Send ten cents for a sample copy, and see how much you 
will like it. There is nothing in the country that can equal 
it. Batzou has one subscriber who has paid up his sub- 
ek ap to the year 1900. No publication in the world can 


such a novelty, — Boston Evening Star. 
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CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS, 


EvGENe. — All good as faras received. Will 
use them as often as possible. 


B.— We do not know when the article w'll 
appear. We have not yet found the place for 
it. 


L. — The gentleman wanted the manuscript, 
and we let him have it. That is the explana- 
tion. 

ENQUIRER. — Barrington, Hunter, and Eaton 
are dead, but Orne and Burdick are alive, and 
still write romances. 


E. C. F.— Your explanation is satisfactory, 
but we should not want the same circumstance to 
—— again, and we trust you will guard against 
t. 

G. C. W.—Your manuscript has not turned 
up as yet, and the last you sent is not quite suit- 
a for our pages. Some large concern might 
buy it, but we can’t. 


G. P. G.— We are much obliged to you for 

your kindness in sending us extracts from various 

rs, but, as we can’t use them, we will return 

to your address, if you desire, and will senda 
stamp. 


Mrs. F. B. W.—If you had sent a stamp we 
should have replied to your letter, as it was 
about your own business, but as you did not 
think proper to do so, we will say that we do not 
want the article you propose to furnish us, as we 
are well provided in the line you wish to assume. 


Mr. Jasper T. Jennings, the gentleman who 
wrote so many scientific articles for last year’s 
BALLov’s, writes us as follows: “I have just 
been reading the opening chapter of ‘The Belle 
of Australia.’ 
Although I write so much historical and scientific 
matters, I am not so bigoted as not to read and 
appreciate a good story like yours.” 


Miss I. M. H.— We were glad to hear that 
the winter air of Aikin was restoring your health 
and spirits, and that you will recover from -your 
illness, and once more honor society with your 
* presence. The day is not far distant, we trust, 
when yon will endure all kinds of fatigue, and 
smile at it as in other days, when first we had 
the honor of your acquaintance, and we still 
think with pleasure of your accomplishments and 
wit. 


G. C. H.— We wish that you would point 
out the article in the March number in which you 
say that we want none but famous writers. No 
such statement was made. We want good 
writers, and if they can furnish an interesting 

it is all our patrons care for. They want 
merit and not fame, for the most famous authors 
sometimes produce the most uninteresting arti- 


I was much delighted with it. 


cles. You have made a charge which you can- 
not prove. 


M. M. D.— Your flattering letter is appreci- 
ated. We think we produce a good magazine, 
and that it is worth more money than we char 
for it, but there are some millions of people who 
do not know of our existence, or, if they do, wil? 
not take the trouble to examine our monthly. 
We wish there were a hundred thousand seam = 
who were as enthusiastic as you, and that they 
and their friends would buy BALLou’s regularly 
er 4 month. But you can do us much good 
speaking a kind word here and there for us. 


Tue Riot Act.— This has come to be a pop- 
ular expression in America, used jocularly, The 
original “ riot act” was an English law, provid- 
ing “that if any persons, to the saninet of 
twelve or more, being unlawfully, riotously, and 
tumultuously assembled together to the disturb- 
ance of the ame peace, sha!l continue so as- 
sembled for the space of an hour after a magis- 
trate has commanded them by a proclamation to 
disperse, they shall be considered felons,” It is 
the custom in England always to read the “ riot 
act” before proceeding to extremities. 


ISADORA. -- Your poem is very original, but 
still not what we want, for the simple reason 
that it is not true to nature, For instance, when 
you tell your lover, 


“ Only one kiss I want of thee,” 


it would not be believed by modern people. 
You know that one kiss would not satisfy a 
young lady in love, or a young man in love witha 
young ijady, so why not alter the lines so that - 
they will read something like this: — 


“ Ten thousand kisses give to me, if you love me, dear, 
And I'll return them -one by one, of that you need not 
fear.” 


That would make an elegant m, and true to 
life. Try it, Isadora. 


W. H. K.— Few ple—never mind who 
they are — have any idea of the exquisite cleanli- 
ness required in the sick-room. The smoky 
chimney, the dus furniture, the utensils 
emptied but once a day, even in the best houses, 
keep the air of the sicx-room constantly dirty. 
What a person in health may “ put up with ” for 
a night only, may prove a source of suffering, 
postponement of recovery, or even the hastenin 
of a fatal end to asick person who is eine 
“eat perhaps in one posture, for twenty-four 

ours. 


WHO Live Giass Housgs. — The 
oft-quoted saying, “Those who live in glass 
houses should not throw stones,” originated at 
the union of the crowns, when on was for 
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the first time inundated with Scotchmen. sae 
ous of their ...c*sion the Duke of Buckingham 
organized a movement ay.’-°+ them, and parties 
were formed for the purpose or u<c!'ng the 
windows of their abodes. By way of retaliation 
a number of Scotchmen smashed the windows of 
the Duke’s mansion, known as the “ Glass 
House,” Martin's Field, and on his complaining 
‘to the king, his majesty replied, — 

“Steenie, Steenie, those who live in glass 
houses should be careful how they fling stones.” 

HOUSEKEEPER. — According to the experi- 


ence of most poultry-owners, winter is a bad sea- 
son for eggs. The fowls cost more than in sum- 
mer ; for they can get no natural food out of the 
hard | 


and they must make up their loss 


The second part of the “Belle of Australia,” 
comes with the February number of BALLou’s 
MONTHLY, and increases in interest as it pro- 

s. Mr. Thomes is a numberone writer, 
and] whatever he touches increases the world’s 
knowledge. — Huntsville Item (Texas). 


William H. Thomes, editor of BALLov’s Mac- 

AZINE, is engaged on a new story entitled “On 
Sea and Shore, or California in 1843, 44, and 
45," which gives every oe of being highly 
interesting, and also of containing valuable in- 
formation about our Pacific coast before the gold 
excitement began. — Boston Watchman. 


Novel readers who have not read “The Belle 
of Australia,” by W. H. Thomes, now running 
in BALLou’s MAGAZINE, have missed one of the 
most interesting serials. Its scenes are full of 
life and adventure, which are graphically de- 
scribed with all the skill of this popular author. 
Read the first instalment in the January BALLou 
and you will be most agreeably surprised; and 
by the way, Mr. William H. Thomes is engaged 
in writing a new story tobe entitled “ On Sea and 
Shore ; or California in 1843, ’44, and 45,” where 
Mr. Thomes was hide-droghing for three years. 
It is to be published in BALLou’s MAGAZINE. — 
Boston Sunday Globe. 


BALLou’s MONTHLY for January contains the 
ning of the lon ado gg story, “ The Belle 
Australia,” by Wil iam H. Thomes, author of 
the “ Gold-Hunters cf Australia,” “The Bnsh- 
rangers,” “A Whaleman’s Adventures,” “ Run- 
ning the Blockade,” and other noted novels. The 
opening chapters of this new novel promise to be 
the most brilliant that ever appeared from the 
pen of the author. The table of contents shows 
the usual variety and excellence. Detroit Free 
Press. 


The January number of Batuou’s popular 
usonthly is at hand. It is full of good things, 
among others being the first installment of a new 
serial story, “ The Belle of Australia,” by Wm. 
H. Thomes, author of the “Gold-Hunters of 
Austrailia,” and many other interesting books. 
The first chapters are replete with thrilling inci- 
dents, and if the succeeding ones are equal to the 
first it will even nym the author’s previous ef- 
forts. — Waltham Daily Tribune. 

The February number of BALLov’s MONTHLY 
contains a second installment of Mr. Thomes’s 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


by increased consumption of artificial food, for 
which they make no return whatever. Accord- 
ing to an article which appears in the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, this shou!d not be the case, the fault 
being with the owners, and not with the stock, 
when eggs av> ecarce. Birds hatched in May or 
June should be lookea iv.w2rd to as winter lay- 
ers, the grand secret being in the nas: “f the 
food with which they are supplied. This is the 
dietary recommended; the first thing in the 
morning give barley-meal mixed to a dough with 
hot water or ale; at midday, wheat; and for the 
last feed in the afternoon, Indian corn. This 
bill of fare is said never to fail in giving abun- 
dance of eggs during the coldest season of the 
year. 


“Belle of Australia,” which plunges the hero 
still deepet into the mysterious difficulties de- 
scribed in the first chapters, without furnishing 
any clew to the cause of them, although the 
reader may guess it.— Moston Evening Trans- 
cri 


BALLov’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE opens 


new year with its usual richness of contents, 
rominent among its attractions being a serial by 
illiam H. Thomes, “The Belle of Australia,” 
the opening chapters of which are given in the 
January number. The stories of this magazine 
are unusually es and its editing is particu- 
larly able, freshness and novelty being the mark- 
ed characteristics of each number. There is 
probably no periodical in the country which for 
the same low price gives so much literature as 
does BALLou’s. — Boston Sunday Courier. 


The proprietors of the ///ustrated News, Syd- 
ney, Australia, have written to W. H. Thomes, 
editor of BALLOU’s MONTHLY, for permission to 
re-publish the serial, “ The Belle of Australia,” 
now running in the Monthly. The request is 
not only a compliment to Mr. Thomes, the au- 
thor, but speaks well forthe honescy of the Aus- 
trailian editor, who might have stolen and used 
the story without even saying “ Thank you.” — 
Evening Transcript. 

[The above is correct except that the publish- 
ers desired to purchase the advance sheets, at a 
very liberal price, and they were so!d at the sum 
named. This is the first time that such an offer 
was received from Australia, and show how 
much the story is appreciated. — Ep. BALLov’s,] 


The April number of Battov’s Macazine contains a 
liberal instalment of the rv. lar novel of the day, ‘‘ The 
Belle of Australia,” by idliam H. Thomes, author of 
“ The Hunters,” “‘ A Slaver’s Adventures,” and so 
forth. It1s growing in interest, if possible, and, to show 
how much it is appreciated, the advance sheets have been 
sold to a Sydney, Australia, paper, for a large sum. This 
is a great compliment to the author, and the first occurrence 
of the kind ever known in this country. Mr. Tho.nes’s 
books have been translated into the French and .Spanish 
laneuages, and large editions sold in those countries. 

April number of Battou’s is remarkably attractive in its 
table of contents, and every ‘amily in the country should 
examine it, and take it regularly. It is published at 23 
Hawley Street, Boston, at only a pe year, postpaid. 
Send ten cents for a sample copy, and see how much you 
will like it. There is nothing in the country that can equal 
it. Battou has one subscriber who has paid up his sub- 
Scription to the year 1900. No publication in the world can 


of such a novelty. — Boston Evening Star. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


FRENCH ToMATO Soup. — One quart of toma- 
toes, three pints of boiling water, one even tea- 
nful of soda, pepper, and salt, each; butter 
the size of an , one small onion minced; one 
uart of milk. Put tomatoes and onions over 
with the hot water, strain and rub through a 
colander. . Boil the milk, stir in butter and soda, 
and after one boil xeep hot. Put pepper and 
salt with tomatoes, simmer five minutes, and then 
stir in the milk. Serve at once. By omitting 
the onion you will have a fine mock oyster 
soup. 


Oysters On Toast. — Toast six small slices 
of stale bread crisp and brown ; butter them, and 
lay on a plate. Put in a saucepan on the fire one 
quart of oysters, a tablespoonful of butter, salt 
and pepper to taste; let them just come to a 
boi}, then pour them over the toast. Garnish 
with celery leaves, and serve at once. 


To Brot. Roast Beer.—Cut slices 
about a quarter of an inch thick from the under- 
done part of the meat; strew salt and pepper 
over it, and place it over the gridiron, and let it 
heat very quickly ; turn it over four times in as 
many minutes, and serve it up on a dish in melt- 
ed butter; it must be put to broil when the din- 
ner bell rings, and served the moment it is to be 
eaten. It wil! be found to be very nice. 


Not AFFECTED By AGE.— Some old speci 
mens of Royal Baking Powder that had Conn 
kept on the shelf of a grocery store for ten years 
were recently tested by Professor Schedler, of 
New York, for the purpose of measuring the loss 
of strength they had undergone, It was found 
that, although the powder had been exposed to 
atmospheric changes during all this time, — for it 
was not in air-tight cans, — its loss of raising pow- 
er, or strength, was less than one per cent, the 
powder being practically as good as the day it 
Was put up. 

This is a most valuable gony, in a baking 

wder, one which few possess. Most powders 

not used when first made are found to be inef- 
fective. If kept even a few weeks they lose their 
leavening power, become lumpy or caked, and 
valucless. 

This superior keeping quality in the “ Royal ” 
arises from the extraordinary care in its manu- 
facture, and the scientific principles employed in 
its combination, The articles used in its com 
sition are thoroughly dried by heat before being 
compounded, and are so prepared and coated as 
to prevent the action of the acid upon tne alkali 
panera, or except under the influence of 

at or water necessarily used in cooking or 
baking. 

The Royal is now used extensively in Austra- 
lia, Africa, and other low latitudes, where it has 


been found to be the only baking powder that 
will withstand the hot, moist atmosphere without 
deterioration. 


Boston TEA~CAKES,— One well-beaten egg, 
two tablespoonfuls of sugar, one cupful of sweet 
milk, one teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in the 
milk, two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar sifted 
into the dry flour, two heaping cupfuls of sifted 
flour, one tablespoonful of butter, melted. Bake 


in small tins. 


SAucE FoR Pou.ttry.—Chop a 
stick of ‘blanched celery very fine in a quart of 
new milk; let it boil gently in a stew-pan, with a 
few black pepper-corns, till reduced to one pint. 
Stir till the whole is a smooth pulp; thicken with 
the velk of a fresh egg, well beaten, with half a 
teacupful of fresh cream. 


Fis SALAD. — Fish makes an agreeable vari- 
ety in the daily menu, Select a moderate-s'zed 
one, which will divide into eight fillets; cover 
with egg and bread-crumbs, and fry a light 
brown, Let them drain on white paper, 
when cold put in the centre of a dish, and sur- 
round with salad garnished with sliced beet-root, 
hard-boiled eggs, and sprigs of parsity. This 
makes an excellent supper dish, and a small lob- 
ster added to the salad is a great improvement. 


CREAM CHICKEN Soup, — Boil an old fow? 
with an onion in four quarts of water until there 
retnain but two quarts. Take it out, and let it 
get cold. Cut off the whole of the breast, and 
chop very fine. 


; Mix with the pounded yelks of 
two hard-boiled eggs, and rub through a colan- 
der. Cool, skim, and Strain the soup into a soup 


mixture, 
tureen, 


pot. Season; add the chicken and ¢ 
simmer ten minutes, and pour into t 
Then add a small cup of boiling milk. 


PRESERVED CITRON MELON. — Pare, core, and 
cut into slices some fine citron melon. Weigh 
them ; to a pound of melon allow a pound of re- 
fined sugar, for twelve pounds of melon and su- 

ar combined, allow the juice and grated rind of 
our large lemons, and a quarter of a pound of 
root ginger. Boil the slices of melon half an 
hour or more, till they look quite clear, and are 
so tender that a broom-straw will pierce them. 
Toen drain them, and lay in a pan of cold water, 
cover them, and jet stand all night. In the morn- 
ing tie the root ginger in a thin muslin cloth, and 
boil in three pints of clear water till the water is 
highly flavored; take out the bag of ginger, and 
pour the water over the sugar; now put these in 
the preserving kettle. Set over the fire, put in 
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the grated peel of lemons, boil, and skim it till no 
scum rises. Then put in the sliced citrons, and 
juice of the lemons, boil them in the syrup till all 
are transparent and soft, but do not break them. 
When done put the slices, still warm, into jars, 
and pour over the syrup. 


Corn CHowper. — Cut half a pound of salt 
pork in little pieces not more than an inch 
square; slice four onions very thin, as if -you 
were to fry them; boil the pork and onions for 
twenty minutes in two quarts of water; cut six 
medium-sized potatoes in rather thick s‘ices so 
they will keep their shape; add them to the soup, 
and boil ten minutes (meanwhile scald one quart 
of milk), after the potatoes have boiled, add one 
quart can of corn, and lastly the milk, and let all 
come to a boil; cover the bottom of the soup 
dish with buttered crackers, and pour the soup 
over them. 


Lettuce Soup.—Cut up the white parts of 
two or four lettuces as needed, a quart of stock 
free from fat, and boiling; into this throw the 
lettuces, and a fine onion, chopped very fine, 
and a teaspoonful of salt; let it boil twenty min- 
utes; thicken with two tablespoonfuls of flour, 
first rubbed smoothly in cold water, and a little 
soup added to it; strain before putting it into the 
soup, then throw in a small lump of butter, size 
of a walnut; boil up and serve. 


Saco Soup,— Three pounds of lean meat, a 
slice of ham, and a lump of butter. Draw the 
vy gently; add two quarts of water, an onion 
Fried is slices, a bunch of sweet herbs, six cloves, 
a blade of mace, a teaspoonful of allspice, and 
one of whole black pepper. Stew until the soup 
is rich and brown, then remove meat, and strain 
the soup clear. Put into a stewpan, and thicken 


with sago. 


Brown’s BRONCHIAL TrocHEs for hs 
and colds : “ The only article of the kind which 
has done me gvod service. I want nothing bet- 
ter.” Rev. R. H. Craig, Otisville, Sold 
only in boxes. Price 25c. 


CLaM CHOWDER. — Put in a small iron kettle 
ene quart of water, six quartered potatoes, a lay- 
er of sliced pork, a layer of onions, sliced thin, a 
layer ef clams; season with salt, pepper, and 

er, boil one hour; just before taking up add a 
™~ of oyster crackers, and thicken with a little 


Corn BREAD. — Mix well with two quarts of 
fresh ground corn meal three pints. of warm wa- 
ter, one tablespoonful of sugar, one teaspoonful 
of salt, and a large tablespoonful of hop or brew- 
er’s yeast. Set it in a warm place about five 
hours, until it rises well. Then add about three- 
quarters of a pint of wheat flour, and half a pint 
of warm water, and let stand to rise gain about 
an hour and a half. Pour into a pan well greased 
with lard or butter, let it stand to rise a few min- 
utes, and bake in a moderately hot oven nearly 


an hour and a half. It is good hot or cold, but 
best while hot. 


HorsrorD’s ACID PHOSPHATE AS A BRAIN 
Tonic. — Dr. E. W. ROBERTSON, Cleve- 
land, O., says: “ From my experience Ican cor- 
dially recommend it as a brain and nerve tonic, 
especially in nervous debility, nervous dyspepsia, 
etc., ete.” 


Wuire Fruir CaAKkk.—One cup of butter, 
and two cups of white sugar, well beaten togeth- 
er; one cup of milk, two and one-half cups of 
flour, the whites of seven eggs, two even spoon- 
fuls of baking powder; beat all well before add- 
ing fruit. Take one pound cach of raisins, figs, 
dates, and blanched almonds, and one-quar er of 
pound of citron; cut all fine. Stir fruit in last 
with a sifting of flour over it. Bake slowly. 


Brown LoaFr.—One coffee cup of molasses, 
one teaspoonful of dissolved in one-half a 
teaspoonful of boiling water, stir into the molas- 
ses until it foams, then mix into it graham flour 
and corn meal (in the proportion of three to one) 
enough to make a thick batter, and then add one 
tablespoonful of lard. Pour into a mould, and 
steam four hours. To be eaten while hot. Very 
nice as a pudding with sauce. 


BrownepD Gravy. — Chop up an onion and 
fry it with a bit of butter, and, when it 1s brown, 
add a good teaspoonful of moist sugar, and a 
drop of water, and boil all together on the fire 
until the water is reduced, and the sugar begins 
to bake of a dark-brown color. It must then be 
stirred on the fire for three minutes longer, after 
which moisten it with half a pint of water, add a 
lite pepper and salt, boil all together for five 
minutes, and strain. 


FisH Frirtrers.— Remove bones and skin 
from any cold fish. Make very fine by poundin 
ina mortar, adding equa! proportions of br 
crumbs (not too dry), and hot mashed potatoes. 
Stir in half a teacupful of cream, two beaten 
eggs; season with cayenne pepper, and salt; 
form into small cakes, and fry in butter or lard. 


LYONNAISE POTATOES.—Into a sauce- 
put a large lump of butter, and a small onion, 
finely chopped, and when the onion is fried to 
an amber color throw in slices of cold boiled po- 
tatoes, which must be thoroughly stirred until 
they are turning brown; at this moment put ina 
spoonful of finely chupped parsley, and as soon as 
it is cooked drain through a colander, so the po- 
totoes retain the moisture, and many particles of 


parsley. 


Rice Fritrers.— Boil three tablespoonfuls 
of rice intil it is fully swelled, drain it quite dry, 
mix with it four well-beacen eggs, a quarter of a 
pound of currants, and a little grated lemon 
peel; nutmeg and sugar to taste. Stir in as 
much flour as will thicken it, and fry in hot lard. 
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all communications for this t to 
R. Briccs, West Cou 
ty, Maine.] 


Answers to April 


— Brandy, bandy. 

— Bungle, bugle. 91. — Staple, stale. 

— Calash, cas 92. — Linden, linen. 
87.— Chaplet, chalet. 93 — Wrench, wench. 


94.—A Charade. 
What whole in a lover you see 
When he is second his first will be 
Received with whole by the lady he 
Intends to wed, should she so agree. 
MAUDE. 


95. —A Diamond. 

1, A letter from Boston; 2, A chart; 3, United; 
4, One who warns of faults; 5, A sailor; 6, Hav- 
ing petals; 7, Remarkable; 8, A twig; 9, A let- 
ter from Portland. PERIANDER. 

96.—A Double Acrostic. 
[Words of five letters.] 

1, Active; 2, New; 3, Elegant; 4, To impede; 
plate; 8, Punctual. 

The primals and finals name two animals. 

Cyrit DEANE. 


97-— An Anagram. 
THIS CHIP. 


To anagrams a while now turn, 
And scan this little tease; 


And, when the answer you discern, 
°T will be a bad disease. e 
DELMONTE. 


Word Anaerams. 


— A German. 104.— Not 
fine fat cat ! 105.—A 
100.— Even gin, 106. — Dan or Rosa. 
101, — Tune me, Sam, ee my master, 
102.— A pope cites. 108.—I nab a miss. 
103. — Her mandices. MuFTL 


109. — Mumerical Enigma. 
The whole, composed of 20 letters, is a quota- 
tion from “ Hamlet.” 
The 3, 4, 5 6, 13, is stale. 
The 1, 2, 12, is a membrane. 
The 8, 9, 10, 11, 17, are points. 
The 15, 16, 19, 20, is to associate. 
The 18, 17, 14, is to perform. 
GasPARD RAYNOR. 


110.— Behead to cleanse, and leave a compo 
sition of a heat stopping the juncture of vessels 


to or entrance air. 

111. — ad an open space between woods 
(Scot.), and leave fair. 

112. — Behead a Persian hair dye, and leave a 
thorny shrub. 

stuff made in Caucasia, 
and leave opposite. ENGLISH Boy. 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prises. 
For the best list of correct answers to this 
month’s puzzles, received before May 10, we 


will send a brilliant novelette, and, for the next. 
best list, a pair of beautiful chromos. 


Solvers. 


Answers to the January puzzles were re- 
ceived from Double U. Cayenne and Periander, 
Boston, Mass.; Teddy, New Haven, Conn.; J. 
D. L., Philadelphia, ; Merry Andrew, Man- 
chester, N. H.; Cora A. L., Salem, Mass.; Rich- 
ard III., Newtonville, Mass.; Mufti, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; and Ann Eliza, Portland, Me. 


Prise-Winners. 


Richard IIL. for the lar list of answers; 
Teddy, for the next-best in RUTHVEN. 


i 
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: 61.— Frugal, honest, chaste. 
dj 62. — Aberrance. 69. — Sacerdotal. 
63. — Abelonian. 70. — Sacking. 
— Saiable. 74. — Beneath. 
— — Sabaoth. 75- — Season. 
76.—VORTEX FACET 
OVARY AWARE 
RACY CANON 
TRY ERODE 
EY TENET 
x 
c 8.—TrAiT 
PAN AGE 
CABOS R 
ShEdS 
81.— Charles Dickens. 
82. — Acrid, arid. 88. — Parsley, parley. 
83.— Auction, action. 89.— Pauper, paper. 
Ad 


The Ladies’ 


Own Page. 


THE LADIES’ OWN PAGE. 


(PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR BALLOU’S MAGAZINE.] 


ing intended for publication in this de- 

must be sent to ELta A. Briccs, 

West Bethel, Maine. We solicit contributions 
from all the readers of this magaaine.] 


QUAINT EDGING. 


Use number 40 cotton. 

Cast on fifteen stitches. 

First Row. — Knit three, over, narrow, knit 
three, over, knit one, over, knit six. 

Sreconp Row.— Knit six, over, knit three, 
over, narrow, knit three, over, narrow, knit one. 

Tuirp Row.— Knit three, over, narrow, nar- 
row again, over, knit five, over, knit six. 

FourtH Row. — Cast off four, knit one, over, 
narrow, knit three, narrow, over, narrow, knit one, 
narrow, knit one. 

Firth Row. — Knit three, over, narrow, knit 
one, over, narrow, knit one, narrow, over, knit 


Sixth Row.—Knit three, over, knit one, 
over, slip two, knit one, pass the slipped stitches 
over the knitted one, over, knit four, over, nar- 
row, knit one. 


Begin again at the first row. 


WINDOW SHADES. 


Blue Holland shades, with insertion and ed 
of antique lace, make a pleasing change from the 
red ones which are, and have n, $80 popular. 
These shades are especially adapted for windows 
indoors, and for bedroom windows. 

Like the scarlet ones, they do not show dust 
and weur as white or cream-colored ones do. 
Under white muslin curtains, in a bedroom, cur- 
tains of common turkey-red calico not ae an- 
swer well for a lining, and give a softened light 
to the room, but are durable also, as they can be 
washed without fading. 


TOILET SET. 


Procure two round age bottles, and cover 
them with satin. Cut the goods a quarter of an 
inch wider than the bottles all around, and allow 
half an inch to turn in at the bottom. Paste or 
sew the sides together; place on the bottles, and 
press smoothly under at the bottom; secure with 
paste; fringe out the top, and tie the neck with a 
narrow satin ribbon ; paste on the front of each a 
scrap-book picture. For the mats cut a small 
square of satin, lined with silesia, and hem so the 


stitches do not appear on the right side. Paste a 
picture on the centre of each, and trim the edge 
with lace. Make a small square cushion of cot- 
ton; make a mat for the top, and trim to match 
others. 


MOSS MATS. 


The olive green shades make the most natural- 
looking ones, and are a change from the bright 
reens and reds which havc been so long in use 
or these mats. Crochet a round mat the size 
desired, and make of the fly fringe enough of the 
darkest shade of olive to sew all around the 
edge; make the loops about two inches deep. 
Do not cut the loops, but Jet hang in scallops; 
sew very closely together. Next take the dark- 
est shade remaining, and repeat as before, sewi 
on close to the first row of tufts. If the tufts are 
attatched to the mat it will make the fringe more 
firm, and not so apt to break. Four shades are 
nerally used, but one, for a small round table, 
in which there are five, running from a very dark 
to a very light cream-color, is very on men 
Make the mat the size of the table, with the out- 
er rows of fringe to droop over, and you will 
have a very pretty covering. 


WORK BASKET. 


Take an old peach basket, and rub smooth 
with rs paint it black, or gild it. Cut 
a valance with four points, and apply figures cut 
from cretonne; work in button-hole stitch. The 
valance should extend to within two inches of 
the bottom of the basket. Finish all the edges 
by sewing old-gold silk cord over them, and at 
each point place a large silk tassel. Line the in- 
side with old cambric, and cover with fine mus- 
lin or tarlatan. Around the top place a large 
cord of gold silk. 


FLY FRINGE. 


Take six strands of zephyr as long as can be 
easily handled, and wind them in one strand on a 
ball. Take two strands, and fasten on the end 
of the six strands, then at the distance of an inch 
make a double loop until the end of the wool is 
reached, Cut between each tie, taking care not 
to cut the wool used in making the !oops, and 
the severed threads will make a fluffy fringe. 
To form the fringe which is used for shawls, ta 
ble-spreads, and so forth, sew it on in deep loops, 
and then cut, 
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HANDs AND HEARTS. — Many are the mean- 
ings which are put upon hands and hearts, and, 
however mysterious they seem to be, there is 
nothing so intelligible as the uses to which these 
wors are applied. We say of one man that he 
has a heart, and of another that he has none. 
We say that this man is a bad hand at his trade, 
and another is a good hand. Sometimes we see 
a bill in a shop window which says, “ Hands 
wanted,” or “ A few hands wanted.” Sometimes 
we are invited to take a hand at cards, and some- 
times we say we have no heart to go about a dis- 
agreeable business. Hearts are never advertised 
for in the shop windows. We never see bills 
printed with “ Hearts wanted.” There is some- 
thing more mysterious about a heart than a hand; 
but yet even the most stupid amongst us can per- 
ceive that hearts are in demand, and more fre- 

uently and earnestly sought for, and more dif- 
dealt to find than even the hands. 


DISCIPLINE IN. THE TURKISH ARMY. — That 
the Turkish army is composed of good fighting 
material no one can doubt, but the lack of organ- 
ization and svstem makes it but little better than 
a uniformed mob to the eyes of one accustomed 
to discipline. It is true that the army is divided 
into battalions, and told off into divisions, but the 
entire army here might pass in review without 
anybody being able to distinguish the regiment 
or corps to which the individual soldier belong- 
ed. They have no regimental numbers, no 
badges. Every officer has charge of so many 
men. Some non-commissivned officers have ten 
men, some have fifty. The commissioned officers 
have from one hundred to ten thousand. They 
are held responsible for the men in treir charge, 
and in battle handle them according to circum- 
stances or the will of some superior. For con- 
venience they ate in battalions, but t 
are quite unlike the compact, dove-tailed reg’ 
mental organizations of other European Powers. 
Nothing can better illustrate the patient, self- 
denying character of the Turkish soldier than the 
daily scenes in the Shumlacamp. In drilling his 
command, an officer thinks nothing of boxing the 
ears of an awkward fellow. If a man loses a 
step or gets out of algun a dri } officer kicks 
him brutally on the shins, or smacks his face, as 
a pedagogue would an unruly schoolboy. The 

r soldier, illy fed, shockingly clad, and entire- 
Prana, smiles at this, and submits as though 

baboon in lace who smites him were a son of 
Mohammed. 


ABOUT AMBERGRIS. — Am is is a fatty, 
disa ble-smelling substance, and is only found 
in the intestines of a dead sperm whale, — one 
that has suffered with some peculiar disease be- 
fore being killed by the harpoons and lances of 
the intrepid whalemen. Fifty years ago seekers 
for the leviathan did not realize that in the body 
of the whale lying alongside were 100 or 200 
pounds of an article worth from $10 to $20 an 
ounce, according <o its purity, but after the valu- 
able discovery was mete that some whales con- 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


tained this fatty, oy te substance, no whale’s 
carcass was cut adrift from the ship’s side until a 
thorough examination had been made for this 
hidden treasure. Ambergris is the basis for all 
of the best of perfumery. It has the property of 
retaining the scent of cologne and other choice 
extracts, which would s ily evaporate unless 
ambergris was a very small part When cologne 
or any other cheap perfume does not contain this 
ill-smelling substance, you may know that amber- 
gris is not one of its ingredients, and so reject it 
as worthless, for it will evaporate as soon as a 
plied, and leave an unpleasant smell. Although 
ambergris is not pleasant to inhale in its crude 
state, yet if it is heated it will please the olfactory 
nerves as much as manufactured rfumery, 
while counterfeit ambergris smells badly, hot or 
cold. The of ambergris ever 
taken from a dise sperm whale (except in the 
case we are about to relate) weighed 182 pounds, 
and some Jumps have been found that did not 
weigh one pound, the last the lowest on record. 
Some twenty years ago or more there arrived in 
this city an old whaling captain from the Cape 
with a cask of ambergris that contained over 500 
pounds, He had taken the whole of it from a 
diseased whale that he had killed in the Atiantic 
Ocean. This was the largest quantity that was 
ever known before or since, while the ca 
tain knew that ambergris was valuable, he did 
not realize its worth, and thought that he could 
work it off in small lots to the apothecaries, but 
while some agreed to take an ounce, others re- 
fused to buy at any price, and so the skipper 
wandered around the city utterly discouraged. 
One evening a member of the large firm of 
Months & Pestle, wholesale draggists (the names 
are fictitious), heard of the captain and his cask 
of ambergris. He did not lose a moment in 
hunting up the captain, but took a carriage and 
drove al! over the North End, from one boarding- 
house to another, and run down his man at one 
o’clock in the morning. The skipper was routed 
out of bed, and then Mr. Months made an offer 
for the precious ambergris. He ventured on 
$5000, but the captain thought he would not 
have called upon hitn at one o'clock in the morn- 
ing unless ambergris was on the rise, and he de- 
clined the offer. Then came offers of $6000, 
$7000, $8000, $9000, and at last a bid of $10,000 
closed the bargain, and papers were drawn u 
and signed, and that forenoon the precious 

and its contents were rolled into Months & Pes- 
tle’s celiar, and the skipper received a check for 
$10,000 and a few dollars over for his expenses 
at the boarding-house. The transaction was kept 
secret, and the next steamer that left Boston con- 
tained Mr. Months, who hurried to London, 
Paris, and Vienna, sold ambergris at each place, 
and made the handsome sum of $30,000 net on 
that one cask of ill-smelling substance. From 
that day to this Messrs. Months & Pestle have 
controlled the trade of the country, and now am- 
bergris of the best quality is worth from $25 to 


$30 per ounce, with but little on the market. 
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Things Pleasant and Otherwise. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


GRANDPA’'S DARLING. 
A golden head and pair of eyes 
Blue and merry as summer skies ; 
Dimpled cheeks and a dimpled chin, 
Where many kisses have tumbled in! 
That ’s grandpa’s darling! and where is he? 
Enthroned, as usual, on grandpa’s knee, 
Searching pockets in coat and vest, 
With mischievous fingers never at rest. 


°T is grandpa ever finds time to play 

With his “‘ troublesome comfort ” every day; 
Never toe tired, never too sad, 

To make the little one merry and glade 
There are kisses for every bruise and tumble, 
Kisses for every scowl or a grumble, 
And a host of secrets, I will confess, 

Which nobody ever is able to guess. *’ 


So dear old grandpa, with silver hair, 

And “ grandpa’s darling,” without a care 

To shadow the joy of his little heart, 

Are rare'y each from the other apart. 

And e’en when the twilight comes at last, 

And the drowsy blue eyes are closing fast, 

From grandpa’s arms and from grandpa’s breast 
Mamma must bear her boy to rest. 


A party of ranchmen were assembled together 
at Bailey’s corral, Denver, one night last week, 
passing the time away telling stories. The wind 
storm which swept over the city a few days he- 
fore was variously commented on. Some had 
seen worse storms, and some had n’t. Among 
those ‘who had was Jim Blanchard, a ’4ger in 
California, and a ‘sger in Colorado and Wyo- 
ming. Jim was known as“ Truthful James,” and 
the story he related that evening, as taken down 
by a reporter, shows that the title is a deserved 
one. After wetting his whistle, Jim said, — 

“That there storm reminded me of the zeph- 
yrs they have in Kansas and Nebrasky. I’ve 
seed worse in Iowa, and worse right here in Col- 
orada, but I kinder think if a man wants to see 
the wind run a hundred-mile race in half a min- 
ute, stopping three times to spit on his hands, he 
‘d better go to Chevenne, Wyoming. That there 

lace is east a little the windiest this side the 

neequater, It’s a common thing there for the 
boys to hitch a log chain to a flat car, and fly it 
for a kite. When I was livin’ there I used to 
hitch a good-sized cable to my house, take up the 
anchors from the four corners whenever a storm 
was comin’, and go up 1n the heavings beyond the 
clouds. I had a capstan in my house, and as 
soon as the storm was over I would wind up the 
cable, and come down,on top the snow nice and 
dry. One of my kids fell out’n the front door 
one day when we was above the storm, and I ex- 
pected the x thing was dashed to the yerth, 
and mangled into a frightful corpse. Its mammy 
was cryin’ and takin’ on dreadful, when she look- 


ed out’n the winder, and seed that kid floatin” 
round the house permiscuous like. She reached 
out, and yanked it in, and zave it the derndest 
spankin’ it ever had. ‘There was one time when 
a snow storm lasted for three days, and we got 
mighty short of water. I ’d bout made up my 
mind to wind up the cable, when a happy thought 
struck me. I slid down on the rope till I reach- 
ed the storm, then I commenced makin’ snow- 
balls, and throwin’ ’em up to my wife, who was 
standin’ in the door, and ’ud catch ’em, and stow 
’em away in one coiner. In that way I got 
enough water to last me till the yelements was 
sufficiently imposed for return to the yerth. I 
forgot to say that on the third day of the storm 
the top of it froze over solid, and, as I was look- 
in’ down, I saw a drove of black-tailed deer feed- 
in’ along on the top.” 

“ What was they feedin’ on?” inquired a sore- 
eyed miner, 

Jim paid no attention to the interruption, but 
continued, — 

“I strapped my rifle on my back, and, catchin” 
old Boss by the tail, I slid down on the rope agin, 
and had the purtiest day’s huntin’ I ever had in 
my life. I killed seventy-five deer and two bears. 
The bears were so fat they wa’n’t fit to eat, so I 
just made a kettle out’n ice, built a fire, and 
melted ’em up inter taller. I didn’t know how to 
get that taller hom;so I just rammed both barrels 
of my gun fuil of the stuff, and shot it up to my 
wife, who caught the candles, and stowed ’em 
away. I kept on shootin’ till my wife yelled to 
me that the cabin would n't hold any more can- 
dies, so I had to quit, leaving at least two tons 
of as good bear-grease as was ever rendered Gown. 
I piled them deer, and the kettle together, and 
when the storm was over, and the thaw had set 
in, and we was back on the yerth, they just set- 
tled down in my back yard. I opened a butcher- 
shop, and sold venison so cheap that I run eve 
butcher in town out of business, and gut enoug 
money to make a good start in life.” 

When Jim finished his story, his health was 
drank in silence out of a dlack bottle. After a 
rest of a minute or two, the sore-eyed miner took 
a fresh chew of tobacco, and said, — 

“I was in Cheyenne after Jim got rich, and 

uaded him to give me that dog of his’n, Boss. 

¢ was some on deer, and don’t you forget it. I 
was out huntin’ one day near Laramie, when one 
of them haraicanes come up, and I did n’t know 
what todo. It’s perrarie all around. I could 
see the storm comin’, but two miles off. If I 
run it would ketch me. If I stayed thar, it was 
death. So I jes’ took and shoved old Boss’s 
nose agin a bank, and yelled ‘rats!’ You orter 
hive seen that dog scratch! He throwed dirt 
behind him like a breakin’ plow drawed by twen- 
ty yoke of oxen. I held on to his tail, and he 
scratched. We had n’t got into the ground more 
than two hundred feet when the storm struck 
us. But Boss kept on scratchin’. I let him go 
on for a mile or so, when I told him to let up, 
which he did, the surprisedest dog you ever seed 
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because he had n’t caught up with the rat. I got 
back to the ground, went to Laramie, and sstart- 
ed the story that I had foundacave. I made 
$100,000 by showin’ tourists that cave, but lost it 
all, by speculatin’ in mines.” 

As the miner turned to look at Jim, that indi- 
vidual rushed out of the corral, ordered his 
horse, and the last seen of him he was going out 
of town on a dead run. 


A member of a church tion in Wis- 
consin was last fall charged with gambling in 
stock, and brought up before a committee for in- 
vestigation. The trial by a deacon ask- 


“Brother Smith, the charge is gambling in 
stock?” 

ity?” 

nd you p’ not guilty 

“No, sir, I plead guilty.” 

“Then you do buy and sell stocks, ate 
in wheat and oats, and sell futures in pork ?” 

“I do, sir. Did n’t I give one thousand dol- 
lars in cash to help build this church?” 

Ves.” 

“Well, I scoo that in on a little deal in 
pork. Did n’t I pay in five hundred dollars on 
the organ?” 

Ves.” 

“That was of my profits on a spec in oats, 
Did n’t I foot deficiency of four hun dollars 
in the minister's salary th's year?” 

Ves.” 

“That came from a rise in stocks. Have n’t I 
whacked up on the orphan asylum, the new 

idge, the park, and the fire engine ?” 

“ You have.” 

“ Well, that means more corners, and holding 
on till I felt my hair growing gray. Gentlemen, 
I will step out for a moment, and let you reach a 
verdict.” 

He stepped, but it was only thirty seconds be- 
fore he was called in, and congratulated on the 
verdict of “ not guilty.” 


Tout ce qui touche aux statues a de |’ actu- 
alite. Une anecdote a propos de la statue de 
Voltaire, placee alors dans le vestibule du Thea- 
tre Francais. 

Houdon, qui n’est mort qu’en 1828, avait ses 
entrees au Theatre-Francais ; mais Aen joussant 
peu. Un soir, par hasard, il se presente; le con- 
troleur, qui ne le connait pas, arrete au passage. 
—Monsieur! monsieur |... votre nom, s’il vous 
plait? 

—Vous ne me connaissez pas? fait Houdon. Je 
suis, dit-il en montrant la statue, le pere de celui- 


<i. 

Et le controleur s’incline respectueusement en 
murmurant: 

Monsieur de Voltaire pere! 


“Oh, yes,” said madam, after the usual domes- 
tic racket had got itself well under way, “oh, yes, 
you gentlemen want your wives to be angels.” 

“Not at all,” replied Mr. Dusenberry, wiping 
the dishwater from his head and face, “not at 
all; we don’t want them to be angels at all; we 
‘want them to be ladies.” 


And then the row began all over again, and 
the cat crawled softly into the cellar to an- 
chor until the storm should be over. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO LORD LOVELL, 
Lord Lovell he stood at his own front door, 
Seeking the hole for the key; 
His hat was wrecked, and his trousers bore 
A rent across either knee, — 
When down came the beauteous Lady Jane 
In fair white draperee. 


“Oh, where have you been, Lord Lovell ?”’.she said, 
“ Oh, where have you been ?” said she. 

“ I have not closed an eye in bed, 
And the clock has just sfruck three. 

Who has been standing you on your head 
In the ash-barrel, perdee ?” 


“T am not drunk, Lady Shane,” he said, 
“ And so late it cannot be. 
The clock struck one as I enter-ed — 
I heard it two times or three. 
It must be the salmon on which I fed 
Has been too many for me.” 


“ Tt was not the salmon, Lord Lovell,” she said, 
With some asperitee ; 

“ You have looked on the wine when it was red, 
Or else on the eau-de-vie. 

Oh! woe is me that I ever wed 
A man who goes on a spree.” 


“You are young, my dear,’”’ Lord Lovell he said, 
As he had a bright idee. 

“IT know in the papers you must have read 
Of the Steam Heat Companee, 

Whose pipes beneath the street are led — 
That ’s wash the mar’r with me. 


“ As along the street I swiftly sped, 
Eager for home and thee, 

A pipe beneath me ex-plo-ded, 
Most unexpectedlee. 

My eyes were blacked and my nose it bled — 
A plague on the Companee. 


“ Most pitiably were my trousers shred — 
Lo! View them at the knee ! 

And I lay in the puddle like one gone dead 
Till officer 2 4 3 

Happened along, and rescu-ed 
Me from my miseree! 


* Go tell your tale, Lord Lovell,” she said, 
* To the maritime cavalree; 

To your grandam of the hoary head — 
To any one but me, 

The door is not used to be open-ed 
With a cigarette for a key!” 


A story is told of a clothing merchant on Chat- 
ham Street, New York, who kept a, very open 
store, and drove a thriving trade, the natura! con- 


sequence nn that he waxed wealthy and indo- 
lent. He ly concluded to get an assistant to 
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take his place on the sidewalk to “ run in” cus- 
tomers, while he himself would enjoy his ofium 
cum dig within the store. Having advertised for 
a suitable clerk, he awaited applications, deter- 
mined to-engage none but a good talker, who 
would be sure to promote his interest. 

Several unsuccessful applicants were dismiss- 
ed, when a smart-looking Americanized Jew came 
along, and applied for the situation. The “ boss” 
determined not to engage the fellow without 

roof of his thorough capability and sharpness. 
ence the following dialogue : — 

“ Look here, young man, I told you somedings. 
I vill gone up de street and valk me back past 
dis shop yust like I vas coundrymans, and if you 
can make me buy a coat of you, I vil hire you 
right away quick.’ ‘ 

“ All right,” said the young man, “ go ahead, 
and if I don’t sell you a coat 1 won’t for the 
situation.” 

The proprietor proceeded a short distance up 
the street, and then sauntered back toward the 
shop, where the young man was on the alert for 

im. 

“Hi! look here! Don’t you want to buy 
some clothes today? ” 

“No, I don’t vant me nothing,” returned the 


“ But step inside, and let me show you what an 
elegant stock we have,” said the “spider to the 
fly,” catching him by the arm, and forcing him in- 
to the store. 

After considerable ‘palaver, the clerk expectant 

‘ot down a coat, on the merits of which he expa- 
tiated at length, and finaily offered itto the 
“countryman ” at thirty dollars, remarking that 
is was “ dirt 

“Dirty tollars? My kracious! I vould n’t 
give yer dwenty. But I don’t vant de coat any- 
wa 


ys. 

“ You had better take it, my friend; you don’t 
geta ain like this every day.” 

“No, I don’t vant it. I gone me out. Good- 


day.” 

a Hold on! don’t be in such a hurry,” answer- 
ed the anxious clerk. “See here, now. The 
boss has been out all day, and I have n’t sold a 
dollar’s worth. I want to have something to 
show when he comes back, so take the coat at 
twenty-five dollars; that is just what it cost. I 
don’t make a cent on it, but take it along.” 

“Young mans, don'd I tell you three, four, 
couple of dimes dat I don’d vant de coat.” 

“Well, take it at twenty dollars. I ’ll lose 
money on it, but I want to make one sale, any- 
how, before the boss comes in. ‘Take it at twen- 
ty dollars.” 

“Vell, I don’t vant de coat, but I'll give you 
fifteen tollar, and not one cent more.” 

“O my friend, I could n’t do it. Why, the 
coat cost twenty-five! yet, sooner than not make 
a sale, I will let you have it for eighteen dollars, 
and stand the loss.” 

“No, I don’t vant it anyva 
no more as fifteen tollar, and 
cent more, s’ help me kracious.” 

Here the counterfeit rustic turned to depart, 
pleased to think that he got the best of the young 
clerk ; but that individual was equal to the emer- 
gency. Knowing that he must sell the garment 
to secure his place, he seized the departing boss, 
saying, 


It a’n’t vurth 
vould n’t give a 


“ Well, [ll tell you how itis. The man who 
keeps this store is an uncle of mine, and, as he is 
a mean old cuss, I want to busthim. Here, take 
the coat at fifteen dollars.” 

This settled the business. The proprietor 
saw that this was too valuable a salesman to let 
slip, and so engaged him at once; and he may be 
seen every day ae in front of the dhep, 
urging countrymen to buy clothes which are 
“ yust de fit,” at sacrificial prices. 


“ What is this I hear about your pa being ar- 
rested in Chicago?” said the grocery man to the 
bad by, as he came in with a can for kerosene, 
and a jug for vinegar. 

“ Well, it was true, but the police let him go 
after they hit him a few licks, and took him to 
the station,” said the boy, as he got the vinegar 
into the kerosene can, and the kerosene in the 
jug. “ You see, pa and me went down there to 
stay over night, and have some fun. Ma said 
she ‘d ruther we would be away than not when 
they were cleaning house, and pa thought it 
would do me good to travel, and sort of get tone, 
and he thought may be I would be better, and not 
play jokes, but I guess it was born in me. Do 
you know I actually think of mean things to do 
when I atm in the most solemn places. Thev 
took me to a funeral once, and I got to thinking 
what a stampede there would be if the corpse 
would come to life, and sit right up in the cof- 
fin,and I snickered right out, and pa cook me 
out-duors, and kicked my pants. I don’t think 
he orter kick me for it, ’cause I did n’t think cf 
ita purpose. Such things have occurred, and I 
have read about them, and a — boy ought to 
be allowed to think, had n’t he?” 

“Yes; but what about his being arrested? 
Never mind about the funeral,” said the grocery 
man, as he took his knife, and picked some of 
the lead out of the weights on the scales. 

“ We went down on the cars, and pa hada 
headache, because he had been out all night 
electioneering for the Prohibition ticket, and he 
was cross, and scolded me, and once pulled my 
ear ‘cause I asked him if he knew that girl he 
was winking at across the aisle, I did n’t enjoy 
myself much, and some men were talking about 
kidnapping children, and it gave me an ijee, and 
just before I got to Chicago I went to gt a 
drink of water at tother end of the car, and I saw 
a man who looked as though he would n’t stand 
any fooling, and I whispered to him, and told 
him that the bald-headed man that I was sittin 
with was taking me away from my home in Mil- 
waukee, and I mistrusted he was going to make 
a thief or pickpocket of me. I said ‘s-h-h-h,’ and 
told him not to say anything or the man would 
maul me. Then I went back to the seat, and 
asked pa to buy mea gold watch, and he looked 
mad, and cuffed me on the ear. The man I 
whispered to got to talking with some other men, 
and when we got off the cars at Chicago a police- 
man came up to pa, and took him by the neck, 
Kid I ll 

“*Mr. Kidnapper, I guess we will run in. 

“Paw and fried to jerk bat the 
cop choked him, and another cop came alon 
and helped, and the passengers crowded aroun 
and wanted to lynch and pa wanted to know 
what they meant, they asked him where he 
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stole-the kid, and he said I was his kid, and ask- 
ed me if I wasn’t, and I looked scared, as though 
I was afraid to say no, and I said, * Y-e-s, s-i-r, I 
guess so.’ Then the police said the boy was 
scart, and they would take us beth to the station, 
and they made pa walk spry, and when he held 
back they jerked him along. He was offul mad, 
and said he would make somebody smart for this, 
and I hoped it would n’t be me. At the station 
they charged pa with kipnapping a boy from Mil- 
waukee, and he said it was a lie, that ] was his 
boy, and I said of course I was, and the boss 
asked who told the cops pa was a kidnapper, 
and they said, ‘ Damfino,’ and then the boss told 
pa he could go, but not to let it occur again, and 
pa and me went away. I looked so sorry for pa 
that he never tumbled to me that I was to blame. 
We walked around town all day, and went to the 
stores, and at night pa was offul tired,and he put 
me to bed in the tavern, and he went out to walk 
around, and get rested. I was not tired, and 
walked all the‘hotel. I thought pa had gone to 
the theatre, and that made me mad, and I thought 
I would play a joke on him. Our room was 2I0, 
and the next room wis 212, and there was an old 
maid with a Scotch terrier occupied 212. I saw 
her twice, and she called me names, cause she 
thought I wanted to steal her dog. That made 
me mad at her, and so I took my jack-knife, and 
drew the tacks out of the tin thing that the num- 
bers were painted on, and put the old maid’s 
number on opr door, and our number on her 
door, and then I went to bed. I tried to keep 
awake, so as to help pa if he had any difficulty, 
but guess I got asleep, but woke up when the 
dog barked. If the dog had not woke me up the 
woman's screams would, and if that had n’t pa 
would. You see, pa came home from the theatre 
about ’leven, and he had been drinking. He says 
everybody drinks when they go to Chicago, even 
the minister. Pa looked at the numbers on the 
doors all along the hall till he found 210, and 
walked right in, and pulled off his coat, and 
threw it on the lounge where the dog was. The 
old maid was asleep, but the dog barked, and 
said, ‘ That cussed boy has bought a dog,’ aud he 
kicked the dog, and then the old maid woke u 
and said, ‘ What is the matter, pet?’ Pa laffed, 
and said, ‘ Nothin’ the mazzer with me, pet,’ and 
then you ought to have heard the yelling, The 
old maid covered her head, and yelled, and the 
dog snarled, and bit pa on the pants, and pa had 
his vest off, and his suspenders unbuttoned, and 
he got scared, and took his coat and vest, and 
went out into the hall, and I opened our door, 
and told pa he was in the wrong room, and he 
said he guessed he knowed it, and he came in 
our room, and I locked the door, and the bell- 
boy and the porter and the clerk came up to see 
what ailed the old maid, and she said a_ bursiar 
ot in her room, and they found pa’s hat on the 
ounge, and thev took it, and told her to be quiet, 
and they would find the burglar. Pa was so 
scared that he sweat like everything, and the bed 
was offul warm, and he pretended to go to sleep, 
but he was wondering how he could get his hat 
bacx. In the morning I told him it would be 
hard work to explain it to ma how he happened 
to get into the wrong room, and he said it was n’t 
necessary to say anything about it toma. Then 
he.gave me five dollars to go vut and buy him a 
hat, and he said I might keep the change if I 


would not mention it when I got home, and I 
him one for ten shillings, and we took the eight- 
o clock train in the morning, and came home, and 
I s’pose the Chicago detectives are trying to fit 
pa's hat en'to a barglar. Pa seemed offully re- 
lieved when we got across the State line into 
Wisconsin. But you ’d a died to see him come 
out of the old Jady’s room with his coat and vest 
on his arm, and his suspenders hanging down, 
looking scart. He dassent lick me any more, or 
I ’ll tell ma where pa left his hat. 


A PRUDENT MAIDEN. 


Who is it? It whose 
nd the poor young man has asked in marri 
Did he it then, after all ? “Fle 


But did he know better? Oh, yes; he knew 
much better. 

Why, then, did he do it? Because he could 
not help himself. 

How was that? Well, she looked at him. 

And did he come totime? Very promptly. 

Has she answered the poor young man? Not 


yet. 
“ Is she thinking about him now? Yes; she is 
sizing him up. 

And she will give him her hand? . Probably 
not. 

Because she does not love him? No, but be- 
cause she fears he would not be a geet provider. 

Must she marry a good provider? Yes, for 
she was raised a pet, and cannot take in washing. 

Is it a prudent maiden? Most discreet. 

But why did she look at the young man if she 
did not want him? In order to teach him self- 
control. 

Was not that kind if her? Awfully kind. 


me so much as to hold 
a lottery ticket, and find the next number has 
won a prize,” remarked Pete Freer to Harry An- 
drews. 

“I came closer than that to winning the big 
prize in the lottery.” 

“ How was that possible ?” 

“Well, there was a raffle for a clock, and [ 
threw the identical number that won the big 
prize in the lottery.” 

“ Did you win the clock ?” 

“No. How much good luck do you suppose 
a man can have at once?” 


“Ma's upstairs changing her dress,” said the 
freckle-f little girl, doll’s ‘bonnet- 
strings, and casting her eye about for a tidy large 
enough to serve as-a shaw! for that double-joint- 
ed young person. 

“Oh, your mother need n't dress up for me,” 
replied the female agent of the missionary socie- 
ty, taking a self-satisfying view of herself in the 
mirror. “ Run up and tell her to come down just 
as she is 'n her every-day clothes, and not stand 
On bet h "t her every-da 

“ Oh, she has n on 
clothes. Ma was all Grescelt up in her nee 
brown silk, ‘cause she expected Miss Dimond 
today. Muss Dimond always comes over here to 
show off her nice things, and ma don’t mean to 
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get left. When ma saw you coming she said, 
The Dickens!’ and I guess she was mad about 
something. Ma said if you saw her new dress 
she ’d have to hearall about the poor. heathen, 
who don’t have silk, and you ’d ask her for more 
money to buy hymn books to send to "em. Say, 
do the nigger ladies use hymn-book leaves to do 
their hair up on to make it frizzy? Ma says 
she guesses that ’s all the good the do ’em, 
if they ever get any books. I wish my doll was 
a heathen.” 

“ Why, you.wicked little girl, what do you want 
of a heathen doll ?” inquired the missionary lady, 
taking a mental inventory of the new things in 
the parlor, to get material for a homily on world- 
ly extravagance, 

“So folks would send her lots of nice things to 
wear, and feel sorry to have her going about 
naked. Then she’d have hair to friz, and I want 
a doll with truly hair, and eyes that roll up like 
Deacon Sliderback’s when he says amen on. Sun- 
day. I a’n’t a wicked girl either, ‘cause Uncle 
Dick —you know Uncle Dick, he 's been out 
West, and swears awful, and smokes .in the 
house — he says I ’m a holy terror, and he hopes 
I ‘ll be an angel pretty soon. Ma ’ll be down in 
a minute, so you need n’t take your coat off. 
She said she ‘'d box my ears if I asked you to. 
Ma ’s putting on that old dress she had iast year, 
*cause she said she did n't want you to think she 
was able to give much this time, and she needed 
a new muff worse than the queen of the cannon 
ball islands needed religion. Uncle Dick says 
you oughter go to the islands, cause you ’d 
safe there, and the natifs ‘d be sorry they was 
such sinners anybody would send you to ‘em. 
He says he never seen a heathen hungry enough 
to eat you, "less was a blind one, and you ’d set 
a blind Pagan’s teeth on edge so he 'd never han- 
ker after any more missionary. Uncle Dick ’s 
awful funny, and makes pa and ma die laughing 
sometimes.” 

“Your Uncle Richard is a bad, depraved 
wretch, and ought to have remained out West, 
where his style is appreciated. He sets a horrid 
example for little girls like you.” 

“Oh, L think he’s nice. He showed me how 
to slide down the banisters, and he ’s teaching me 
to whistle when ma a’n’t round, That ’s a pretty 
cloak you ’ve got on, a’n’t it? Do you buy all 
your good clothes with missionary money? Ma 
says you do.” 

Just then the freckle-faced little girl’s mother 
came into the parlor, and kissed the missionary 
ladv on the cheek, and said she was delighted 
to see her, and they proceeded to have a real so- 
ciable chat. The little girl’s ma can’t understand 
why a person who professes to be so charitable 
as the missionary agent does. should go right 
over to Miss Dimond's and say such ill natured 
things as she did, and she thinks the missionary 
»8 a double-faced gossip. 


“Gtve me the ring.” 

Lurline McCaffery stood in an vriel window, 
with the sunlight beating in warm, golden waves 
about her slight form, and at her right, his hand 
outstretched in eager expectancy, while a half- 
imperious, half-pleading look shot out from his 
big brown eyes, was Marmaduke Short. The 
girl had been standing there nearly thirty 


seconds without speaking, the light streaming in 
fathomless eyes, 


upon her soft waves of hair, the 

and the calm, sweet mouth. Itwas not.a youthful 
face; the bloom and flush had faded long ago, 
but it was so grand and’womanly, there was such 
an I-know-how-to-do-up-my-hair look upon it, 
that in comparison mere girlish prettiness lost 
immeasurably. At this moment Pansy Perkins 
entered the room. She had twisted an azure- 
hued scarf around her shoulders, and her yellow 
hair fell about her like a cloud. Throwing a 
kiss to Lurline, whose silence she did not under- 
stand, Pansy flitted away to the piano at the oth- 
er end of the rooms and began to lower rents in 
the vicinity. Lurline listened intently, and final- 
ly she spoke : — 

“You really wish to break our engagement 
then ?” she asked. 

Marmaduke spoke no word, but the inclina- 
tion of his head showed that the girl had not 
guessed amiss. 

“ And you will marry Pansy?” 

Again the head was bowed, and the dimpled 
chin hit his shirt front. 

“Then I give you the rin 
said the girl. “I could wish 
venge. 

«What do you mean?” asks the man, his face 
pallid with an indefinab!e fear. 

“ I mean,” she says, her every word falling up- 
on his tinted ear as fall the earth clods upon a 
coffin, “ that in addition to playing the piano she 
sometimes sings.” 


with pleasure,” 
or no sweeter re- 


THE YOUNG WIDOW. 


She is cunning, sometimes witty, 
Free and easy, but not bold ; 
Like an apple, mpe and mellow, 
Not too young, an@not too old: 
Half-inviting, half-cepellant. 
Now advancing, and now shy; 
There is mischief in her laughter, 
There 1s danger in her eye. 


She has studied human nature, 
She is schooled in every art; 
She has taken her diploma 
As the mistress of her heart! 
She cau teil the very moment 
When to sigh and when to smile t 
Oh! a maiden sometimes charming, 
But a widow all the while! 


Are you sad? oht then how serious — 
Will her pretty. face become ! 

Are you angry? she is wretched, 
Saddened, friendless, tearful, dumb. 

Are you mirthful ? how her laughter, 
Silver-sounding, will ring out! 

She can lure, and catch, and play you, 
As an angle does a trout. 


Ah! “old fossils,” nearly fifty, 
Who are plodding, deep and wise ; 
Ye “ Adonises,” of twenty, 
With the love light im your eyes ! 
‘You may practice all the lessons 
Taught by Cupid since the fall; 
But I know a little widow 
Who can win and fool you al! 
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The famous English Complexion 


"Established in London 100 years. 


A SPECIALTY FOR THE SKIN 
AND COMPLEXION 


As recommended by the greatest English authority 
on the Skin, 


Proressor SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F.RS., 


President of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
15 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS, 


GoodComplexion&NiceHands 


Nothing adds so much to personal appearance as 
a bright clear complexion and a soft skin, with 
these the plainest features become attractive, with- 
out them the handsomest are but cold!y impressive. 
Many a complexion is marred by impure alkaline 
and Toilet Soap. 


specially prepared for the delicate skin of ladies 

pak children and others sensitive to the weather, 
winter orsummer. In England it is pre-eminently 
the complexion Soap, and is recommended by all 
the best authoritics, as, on account of its emollient, 
non-irritant character, A’cdness, Roughness and | 
Chapping are prevented, and @ clear bright appeare 
ance and soft <—_ conddion imparted and main- 
tained, and a Avalthful and attractive com- 

exion ensured. Its agreeable and lasting perfume, 

utiful appearance, and soothing properties, 
commend it as the greatest luxury of the toilet, 
Its durability and consequent economy is 
remarkable. 


THE BEST DRUGGISTS SELL IT. 


LANGTRY;—From a PHOTOGRAPH BY VAN DER WEYDE LONDON, 
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Eczema, Tetters, Humors, Pimples, Dis- 
eases of Hair and Scalp, Inflammation, Erup- 
tions, Ulcers, “2 all vanish by use of 


DR. C. W. BENSON’S 


It makes the skin white, soft, and smooth ; 
removes tan and freckles; and is the BEST 
toilette dressing IN THE WORLD. Elegantly 
put up, TWO bottles in one package, consist- 
ing 0 both internal and external treatment. 

‘All first-class druggists have it. Price $1 


GIVEN AWAY. 


Ladies canvassing for Tea will 
do well to cond for our Premium 
List. We have premiunis for or- 
ders from $5 to including Gold 

Tea Sets, Waltham Watches, 
etc. We send thousands of these 
orders every year. and have yet 
to hear of any dissatisfaction from 
those receivingthem. Ifany lady 
reader of this pa per wishes fora 
beautiful Gold Band Tea Set, they 
will find it to their Advantage to 
send us a postal for furth 


’ here to Send 


Premium. 
List, 250. Outfit 10¢, E. F. EA & CO. Northford, Conn, 


ond THE BEST” 74 


(0) TON SELECT 


FLAVORS. 


Pare, Rich Purity and @reae BE Fruits, 
Sete and Great Strength. 


No Waste, no Trouble, 
No Disappointment. 


Mi A Good Salad Assured. 


The mast + 
most r Mayonaise for 
toes, bage, Col ea 
&c., ever offered 
sale. 


dll All Grocers sell it. 


% A warm iron passed over the 
BRIGGS C0.’s back of these Papers ‘Transfers 
the Pattern to any Fabric. De- 
signs in Crewels, Embroidery, 
Braiding, and Initial Letters. 
wing‘all Briggs & Co ’s Pat- 
PATENT terns for Spring 1883, including 
y handsome Braiding Sets for 
APERS. Dresses, sent on receipt of seven 
three-cent stamps, 
100 Frankun Street, 


New York. 
Retail by the leading Zephyr 
Wool Stores. 
( 988 a week i own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. ‘Address HL. Hallett & Co., Portland, Maine 


er Canvass, 
make all the stitch- 


“I would n’t be without them if they cost $1 a pill. They 
cured me of neuralgia of nine years’ standing. 
Joseph Snyder, Paxions, i. Jan. 30, 1880, 


DRL.W.BEN SON'S 
CELERY & CHAMOMILE PILLS. 


ARE PREPARED EXPRESELY TO 
(AND WILL CURE ff, WE or au anne, 


EURALGIA. NERVOUSNESS 
DYSPEPSIA . 


-) 
FAC-SIMILE SIGNATURE ON EVERY BOX. ‘ 


They contain no opium, quinine, or other harmful drug, 
are re highly 


rhe 


A he ( PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
ink for several days’ writing. Can be carried in "the pocket. 
Always ready for use. A luxury to persons who care to pre- 
serve their individuality in writing. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
80 Broadway, New York. 
Send for asta, Our goods are sold by first-class dealers, 


Or THE 


| t d 
ent men and women, 
EVE and‘ ot Press gener- 
DAUGHTERS. 
in ting f 
Swomen ever writ: 


No woman who values her own happiness, or that of 
her children, can afford todo without it. Asan indica. 
tion of the Author's popularity, it may be stated that 
| aed 100,000 copies of her “Common Sense in 
usehold” have been sold. and she has had hundreds 
of thousands of readers. The work ts in rs beaut!- 
fully printed ll Price, $2. Good 
wanted everywhere. Sent, BY MARIO on rec 


price, by the ies 
ANDERSON & ALLE 


and 68 Reade 8t., N. Y. 
sent 


1M ELEGANT SCRIPT TYPE, 
on 50 Beautiful Imported Chron. 
Cards, 10c., 14 packs §1., 20 1 bere 
Gilt Cards with Japped corners, 
Agents’ Large Album, containing all the Latest 
Styles of Imported, Bevel Edge and Satin Fringe 
Cards, with illustrated fom list and private 

to Agents, 2c, GORDON PRINTING CO., Northford, 
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i ECO 
SKIN GURE. 
‘ 
URKEES 
‘P| 
Va per pack - ‘gal 
la 
q DRESSING. 
A 
by 
| 
-150 CHOICE EMBROIDERY PATTERNS.° 
3 150 Beautiful Embroidery Patverns and Needle-work De- 
sicns only 15cents. Designs for Borders. Corners, Centers &c., for 
Tidies, Rugs, Mats, Table Covers, Lambre Ke 
ers, Animals &c. for Cross-stitch and all oth 
ROS for broidery and Lace-work. These designs are new and _beauti- 
ful; everyladyshould have them, We send theentire lot for 15¢ Cat- 
| of 1000 useful articles free. PATTEN & Co., 47 Barclay St. N. Y. 
STANDARD 
COL? 
PENS 


LBOR’S Compound of Pure Cod-Liver Oi! and Lime. 

Persons who have been taking Cod-Liver Oi! will be 
pleased to learn that Dr. Wilbor has succeeded, from direc- 
tions of several professional gentlemen, in combining the 
pure Oil and lime in such a manner that it is pleasant to the 
taste, aud its effects in Lung complaints are truly wonderful. 
Very many persons w cases were pronounced hopeless, 
and who had taken the clear Oil for a long time without 
marked effect, have been cured by using this preparation. 
Be sure and get the genuine. Manufactured only A. B. 
Wixsor, Chemist, on. Sold by all druggists. 


CHROMOS Sunri and Sunset sent 
postpaid on receipt of 10 cenis 
enon ov ine two for 15 cents. Oil chromos Power 
of Music and Betrothed sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt oft 35 cents each, or the two for 60 cents. A:l- 
dress THOMES & TALBOT, Boston. 


| 
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Ballou’s Magazine! 
SAMPLES. 


The January and February numbers of Bat- 
Lou's MONTHLY MAGAZzINE will be sent to any 
address, a8 samples, postpaid, on receipt of twen- 
ty-five cents; then, if you wish to continue, it will 
only be necessary to remit $1.25 for the balance of 
the year. Address & Ta.nor, Boston. 


THE CELEBRATED 


SALVE! 


4& SURE AND SPEEDY CURE FOR 


Scalds, Burns, Cuts, Flesh Wounds, Boils, Chilblains, Blisters, Bruises, 
Felons, Sprains, Erysipelas, Ulcers, Salt Rheum, Old Sores, 
Warts, Injury by Splinters, Ringworm, Rheumatism, 

Pimples on the Face, Frost-bitten Parts, 

Piles, Enlarged Joints, &c., &c. 


1@” Price 25 Cents per Box, postpaid. 


Address THE LAIKIN SALVE, 23 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


BALLOU’S 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


NOW IS THE TIME TO FORM CLUBS, AND HAVE 


The Greatest Story of the Year: 


“THE BELLE OF AUSTRALIA. 


$1.50 Per Annum, Postpaid. 
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GOODS 


BY 
of 


COOPER & ED, 9th & M 
Please 


say where‘ you saw this Advertisement. 


TE. Pose 


new CaremoCards 380. 14 pis. 
per cent. Please send 20c for. 


Agts. 
Alb — Premium List &c. Blank Cards 
ONTRYORD CARD WORKS, Northford,Conn. 
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FSTERBROOK’S PENS. 


Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York. 


AND NOT 


THAT 
ANY WATCH 


A KEY 
WILL WINO 


WEAR 
SOLD; Watchmakers. By 25cts. Circulars 
FREE. J. 8, BIRCH 4CO., "38 Dey St.. N.Y 


JOSEPH G! tie favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 33, 


STEEL 


351, 17 
Said 


TRAVEL TO EUROPE. 


Estimates of Oost for Tours bo mee part of 


Eu and the Orie 
TICKETS ISSt ED, AND RELIABLE INFOR- 
MATION CHEERFULLY GIVEN. re arrange- 
ments for escorted — to foreign lands, Full particulars 


in monthly 7ravel, with Address AMER 
— AN EXCHANGE TRAVEL RS’ BUREAU, 
Broadway, New York. . BARATTONI, —" 


WOR AT HOME. Men, Women, Boys, and 


Girls make 10c. to $2 an hour. New bus- 
humb: 


iness: never advertised; no peddling; no 
worth Ss to cominence work on, free 
MASON 


N & CO.. Vt. 
50 ==: BEAUTIFUL Chromo Cards, with name, ro cts. 


Send three names and 30 cents, and we will send a 
fourth pack free. Royal Card ’Co., Northford, Ct. 


h 
$510$20 per day at home. Samples worth fre. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


HAS BEEN PROVED 
The SUREST CURE for 


KIDNEY DISEASES. 


Does a lame back or a disordered urine indi. 


It Is a SURE CURE for all 
DISEASES of the LIVER. 
action 


Piles, i 
SOLD BY pRUCCISTS. Price $i. (©) 


KIDNEY-WORT | 


$72 A WEFK $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 
oatfif free. Tavs & Co, Me. 


‘wp A SPECIFIC FOR 
ane GREAT 
NERVE 


O]R 


ism, Eat- 

ing, Syphillis, 
Nervous Weakness, Brain Worry, Blood Sores, 
Biliousness, Costivencess, Nervous Prostration, 
Kidney Troubles and I $1.50. 


Evil, Blood 
Diseases, Dyspep- 
rities. 


Sample Tes 
tan Nervine is doing wonders.” 
Dr. J. O. McLemoin, Alexander City, Ala. 

“I feel it my duty to 
ughlin, Clyde, Kansas, 

“Tt cured where paygiclans failed.” 
Rev. J. A. Edie, Beaver, Pa. 
Correspondence freely answered.-G& 


7) 
THE DR. $. A. RICHMOND MED. CO., $7. JOSEPH. 
At Druggists. C. N. Crittenton, Agent, N. Y. 


BOOKS ON BUILDING, PAINT- 


ing, Decorating, & or my eighty’; ustrated 
Catalogue, address, three stamps, W: 
Comstock, 6 Astor Place, 3 doors east Broadway, New York. | 
made easy. Blocks ofal\ 


SILK PATCHWORK. 


Se. stamps for Samples. Gem Silk Co., New Haven, Ct. 


AGENTS 


dio tree, “Address 


er, Gilt a Glass, Motto, and 
Chromo, Love etter, an name in and 
WEST & CO. , WESTVILLE, CONN’ 


10 


Fine White Gold-Edge Cards, 
30 Doak Reward Cards, x 
haw & Co., Jersey 


and CHROMO CARDS, name 
in New and an ANT 48- ilt 
bound Ow CO. AL al 
for 15 cents. Menden, C 


‘Full 
uss Old Baths renewed. 


find for nore E.J- KNOWLTON, Aan Arbor, 


al 
| 
5 
€ 
a 7, 
& 
| 
| 
cate area victim? THEN DO NOT 
| ; use EIDNEY-WORT at once, 
| (druggists recommend it) and it will speedily 
| q organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and in- 
a action, stimulating the healthy secretion of the 
q Bile, and by keeping the bowels in freecondi- 
“a tion, effecting its regular discharge. Send 4 
If youare from 
4 Malaria. 
») are bilious, dyspeptic, or constipated, Kidney- 
cleanse System, every 
a. For complaints peculiarto 
4 Ladies. such as pain and 
weaknesses, KID: -WORT is unsurpassed, ts, 
q * on 
oe Bither Sex. tinence, retention of urine, 
‘a brick dust cr ropy deposits, and dull dragging = 
} pains, allepeedily yield to its curative power. 
(7 It Acts at the same time on the KIDNEYS, 
LIVER AND BOWEZLS.£) For Constipation, 
| 
q | 
= | 


1888 by H.C. WILKINSON @ CO. 


Copyrighted 
~The Most Marelous Invertion of the Age 
The Wondertal 0 anette Ony $5.50 


world, this NDERF L IneTRU 
reality a MUSICAL 
and is 


wide 

LIMI 
hich the WON 

uce. 
pleasing sty 


mall handle, opera music st; 
and roduces the Most rE 
ic strips pe pass betw: u 
, and as they move along, the bellows are in 
onstant operation. As the in the musi 
— the 


ough ca 
lenge of the: nol 
of the perforation in 
vile are as easily 


you to OUT earache 
and send it to us with 
4th, 1888. We will 
Be than one 
eement, and should y: 
ber, we will return 
preced 


effect as that uced by A 
OLAss PIECE 
The reeds in this instrume: I that it wild 


ur extensive 
. C. WILKINSON & CO.,196-197 Fulton St. New York. 
COINS pad Send 10 Cents for list 


185 in Confederate Wad for 
25 ‘Gentes CRAYTON, Jr., Anderson, S. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S, 
0 


Is a Positive Cure 
Fer all those Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
s0 commen to our best female population. _ 
A Medicine for Woman. Invented by a Woman. 
Prepared by a Woman. 
‘The Greatest Modical Discovery Since the Dawn of History, 


firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 
eye, and plants on the pale cheek of woman the fresh 
roses of life’s spring and early summer time. 


E, PINKHAM’S BLOOD PU 


it? of Humors from, 
give Yong and. strength to the 


a6 233 and 235 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass. Price of 
either, $1. Six bottles for $5. Sent by mail in the form 
of pills, or of losenges, on receipt of price, $1 per box 
for either. Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all letters of 
inquiry. Enclose Sct. stamp. Send for pamphlet. 
should be without LYD Saas 


% cents per 


Elegant Songs, Words and Music, illustrated, sent 
id for BSc. (stamps taken) by N. E. Music 
., 216 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
YOUR 1 AMF. on 50 Large Handsome Chromo Cards, 
J roc. They are entirely new, made ex 
poy ned for our 1883 trade. 13 packs for $1. Agents’ Book 
ples 25c. klin Printing Co., New Haven, Ct. 


FREE TO YOU, 


The publishers of th 
follow unpreceden Any 
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THE SEVEN WONDEKS OF THE WORLI “a 
were 
neip! a? I ‘ teeds and) 
Tt is automatic in itsaction; the perforat PE 
in along, flexible strip. ten inches 
et long, producing the effect. Eac’ 
o the of first class music 
DERFUL ORGANETTE will proc _ 
CAN play any music in a melodious 
Simple and dificult musical compositions are produced ) 
with masterly effect and 
0 Previous Musical Knowledge is Required 
tocan be operated by the babe, young miss or grand. 
pa “in the sore and yellow leaf.” Merely turning t 
| 
by che revives the drooping spirits, invigorates and 
luced asa single note. We wish harmonizes the organic functions, gives elasticity and 
of the United States | Canadas and inonieg 
o the readers of this paper for : 
E37" Physicians Use it and Prescribe It Freely 
It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving 
} for stimulant, and relieves weakness of the stomach. j 
| That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight ze 
# and backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 
4 Wer the cure of Kidney Complaints of cither sex A 
\ this Compound is unsurpassed. A 
knowing that after you receive i 
‘© will sell several at our pequler price, as“iT BING he 
ITS OWN PRAISES.” is the greatest music: 91 
offer ever made by a responsible house. As to ow és 
ponsibility, we refer to 
’ ipaper. Remember, the Organette, with its automatic ; : 
f eets, represents, Organ, Organist, Music, Music im 
Teacher, and DMIRABL 
TT I8 ADMIRABLY ADAPTED FOR 
Bing ing parties, Dancing parties, home entertainmen : 
: in fact, for all sociable purposes; as it rende \ 
qnish sufficient volume of music for the Chapel, Pa: : 4] 
lor, Lodge or Ball Room, and is especially adapted fo i 
an entire evening Dancing Party. The instrumentsare 7 
of Walnut, Mighty polished, arttattoally decorated | 
ig 
ne wooden box p by — 
o enclose jection of popular tunes; and AL 
FoR ONLY BO, Oh the above conditions <> 
Se red Letter, P. O. Money Order, = 
| Yheck or yourself or friends are in New 
: York at any timé we will be pleased to have you call ; 
| 
J 
VE ARRH 7 
© any suffering with Catarrh or Bron- 

chitis who relief, ican 
furnish a means of Permanent and Pos- 
itive Cure. A Home Treatment. No mps 
charge for consultation by mail. Valua- : 
Bee: Don. of our popular pattern Silver Btecl-Plaied 

to 
Address Rev, T. P. Troy. Ohio. ‘Address Publishers HOME GUST, 


Printed on New Type. Finely Illustrated. 


1200 LARGE PAGES A YEAR. 


BALLOU'’S MAGAZINE FOR 1883. 


The improvements which have been made in BALLOU’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE will recom- 
mend themselves to our patrons without any laudation on our part. By careful attention we 
hope to continue to merit the liberal patronage that has always been bestowed on BALLov’s 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE, now over twenty-five years before the public, and a favorite wherever 
it is known, The following are some of its features. Descriptive illustrations of various 
objects of interest in all parts of the world; Illustrated Poems ; Romances; Humorous 
Sketches; Love Stories; Adventures by Sea and Land; Our Fuvenile Department or 
Young People’s Story-Teller ; Editor's Drawer; Ruthven's Puzzle Page; Curtous and Hu- 
morous Matters; Lhe Housekeeper; Comic Illustrations; and so forth. One hundred 
pages of reading each month (twelve hundred pages a year) at $1.50 per annum, postpaid. 


CLUBS! CLUBS! NOW IS THE TIME TO FORM CLUBS. 


Almost any enterprising person can, by a very little exertion, easily procure a club of five 
‘subscribers, thus obtaining a copy gratis for themselves, which 1s much better than a cheap 
chromo. It is not necessary for members of clubs to be residents of one town. Additions 
to club can be made at the fro rata price, $1.25 per annum, postpaid. Please write all ad- 
dresses plain, to avoid mistakes. 

Four copies of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE, postpaia, $5.50; nve copies $7.50, and a copy gratis 
to the person who gets up the cinb; or six copies for $7.50, postpaid. 

For $2 we will send BALLOou’s MAGAZINE for 1883, and either five of our BRILLIANT 
NOVELETTES, all postpaid ; and for $2.50 we will send BALLOU’s MAGAZINE and all ten of 
our BRILLIANT NOVELETTES, all postpaid. 

Do not subscribe to any magazine for 1883 till you have sent ten cents to the publishers 
of this popular monthly, and received a copy of the January, 1883, issue; then, if you wish 
to continue, it will only be necessary to remit $1.40 for the balance of the year, postpaid 
No notice taken of postal cards calling for specimen copies. 

&@ For sale by all newsdealers, Price 15 cents a copy. 

In remitting, it 1s safe to send a small sum in a well-sealed, plainly directed envelope. 
Larger sums can be sent by postoffice money orders, which are sale and cheap, registered 
letters, or drafts on New York and Boston. Address 

THOMES & TALBOT, Publishers, 22 Hawley Street. Boston. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES.~-HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 


No. 1.—The Arkansas Ranger, or Dingle the Backwoodsman, A Story of East and West, By Lieut. Murray. 
No. 2.— The Sea Lion, or The Privateer of the Penobscot. A Story of Ocean Life. By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 3.— Marion’s Brigade, or The Light Dragoons, A Tale cf the Revolution. By Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
\, 4. — Bessie Baine, or the Mormon’s Victim. A Tale of Utah. By M. Quad, of the Detroit Free Press. , 
5. —The Red Revenger, or the Pirate King of the Floridas. A Tale of the Gulf and its Islands. By Ned Buntline 
6.— Orlando Chester, or The Young Hunter of Virginia. A Story of Colonial Times. By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
. 7.— The Secret-Service Ship, or the Fall of San Juan d’Ulloa. By Capt. Charles E. Averill. 
. 8. — Adventures in the Pacific, or In Chase of a Wife. By Col. Isaac H. Folger. 
No. 9.—Ivan the Serf, or the Russian and Circassian. A Tale of Russia, Turkey, and Circassia. By Austin C. Burdick 
No. 10. — The Scout, or the Sharpshooters of the Revolution. By Major Ben. Perley Poore. 
0@™ For sale at all periodical depots throughout the country, or sent by mail, postpaid by the publishers, on receipt of 15 
cents per copy; or we will send the ten books, postpaid, on receipt of $1.25. 


THOMES & TALBOT, 23 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CELEBRATED LAIKIN SALVE! 


A Sure and Speedy Cure for Rheumatism. 
1@~ Price 25 Cents per Box, postpaid. 
Address THE LAIKIN SALVE, 23 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
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BALLOU’S MAGAZINE CALENDAR. 


$1.50 Per Annum, Postpaid. 
Thomes & Talbot, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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@83.00 


BEATTY'S ONL: 


FOR ONLY 
00 With 
$59.00 Regular Price $83 
Freight 24 STOPS, } ft tone. Melod 
Prepaid Bass, 16 ft. tone. 16 one, 8 ft, 
\ tone. 7 Viol di Gamba, & ft, tone, § Diapason, ft. tone. 9 Viola 


Dolce, ft. tone. Grand Expressione. 11 French Horn, 8 ft, 
tone. 


13 Vox H 14 Echo, 
ft 


pler Harmonique. Ore hest; 
‘crand Organ Knee Btop. Right Organ 


his an is a trivm of the 


nd expensive veneers, 
Music Poc! the most bea 
deserving of a in th 


a » FIVE SETS REEDS. 
contains the Sweet VOIX C 
mm Combination, New Grand Organ 
Sf; ht and Lett Knee Stope. to con- 
as follows : 
Base 
‘ the power of the 1 
= ee ‘ocket for Music, Beatty's 


po 
springs and the ual - 
ity 1 of of etrape The Pea 

with 
can t, shed 


design, and never get 
on repair or worn, 


Special Ten-Day Offer. 
you will remit me $59 and 
annexed Coupon ae 

days from the hereo! 
box and ship you this sone ae 
organ bench, boo! exactly 
the sa same asl se'l for 
~ should ord mediate 
in no case ‘ater than 1 days. 


NEW STYLE No. 1215. 
a Height, 7 72ins., Depth, 24 ins, Length, 49 ins., Weight, boxed, about 400 Ibs. this (Sth Day of May, 1883. 
DANIEL F. BEATTY. 


ga receipt of this ose} in cash 5 Dye. 
Office Mon: er, red Letter, 
or by Check upon your if wi 
ays from ihe uate hereof, ereby ag ee to accept this Coupon for as part ment on my Celebrated 


24 Step Parler organ, with bene roviding the cash balance o' $69 acco accompanies this cou- 

m; and I will send you a in "tee ,< * Sg. and box and ship you the Organ just as it is advertised 

ully warranted for six years. oney refunded with in from the date of remittance if not as represented 
after one year’s use. (Signed) DANI_IE BBA zy. 


Asa furtner inducement for you, [provided you order immediately, within the 
E EIGHT PREPAID. + 10 ears). I to prepay freigh n¢ on the above organ to bw nearest railroad 
ight station, any point east of the M cxipel River iver, or that faron an going west of it. is is A rare oppeor- 
to place an instrument, as it your door, ali f Frepaid, at manufacturer’s wholesale 


. Order now; nothing saved b nden 
Holy ORD ER. lowed find ind $50.0 00. for I have read your in advertise- 
dio one on cond. on beast prove ap ted in ev 
return at ‘cad of one year’s use and demand the with 
m the very wapenens I forwarded it, at six per cent., according to your offer. t@” Be cular er te give 
Pest Office State, ond on t You tar Be 4 remit b: y Ban 
Order, Letter: ress pre or 7B ou telegraph 
[secu instrument iy 


mail day, which "= is 
ad remit by pence this price, I ROVIDING ORDER TMMEDIAT 


cat DANTEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 
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arranted absolutely pur® 


PARKER'S 


GINGER 


times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 


fm ba are 


the excess of. _ 
Oil has been removed. It has threé> 


BAKER C0., Dorchester, Mass 
SHOWN THE) 


Boo, & $1, at dealer: in medicines. Large saving buying §1 size, 


SEWING MACHINE, CHICAGO and NEW YORE 


SOMETHING 
NEW. 


Genet Black k Silks\ 


lade in Genoa, y- 


Genoa Silks are noted in Eu for_ purity of texture and wearing pan ih Peing soft and pliable, the 
do not crack or cut, nor turn Gray like Lyons Bike. For sale by all first class retailers trom to $8.00 
per yard, none genuine unless branded on the selvage of every ‘second yard. Jobbers supplied by the agents. 


SHAEN & FITHIAN, 55 Leonard Street, New York. 


| DRY COODs. | 


0: 10: :0: — 
PURCHASING BY PROXY. 


The mail order department at Sharpless & Sons’ 
is perfect in its most minute details,and through 
its systematic workings, shopping by mail is ren- 

Satin’ and for decorating dered easier, and is often more satisfactorily done 
artistic, and yet so — under- > than in person. The articles ordered are selected 


stood, that of these flowers, i 
sprays, and so forth, of fine tints by experts who have thorough knowledge of their 


and dehcate coloring, combina- business, and faithfully obey their letter of in- 
bao of rare seen = easily structions, or if the matter is left to their yudg- 
le. Desirable for decorating 
Odor Bottles, Tidies, Cushions, iy will display wad and skill in the choice of 
nrg Shades. Sachets, and so Sabrics and garnishings. 
Letters of inquiry are promptly responded to, 
Gent on receipt ong catalogues, price lists and samples sent, 
Catalogue and directions mail- given for Bridal Trousseaux, Mourning and 
ed free on application. Travelling Outfits, School Girls’ anid Infants’ 


Wardrobes, and also Upholstery Furnishings for 
PALM & FECHTELER, orders filled with care 


RETAIL DEPARTMENT, @SHARPLESS & SONS, 
801, 803, 805 and 807 Chestnut Street, 


No. 6 West Fourteenth Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Near Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


PARIS, 187% 
blood give it a wonderful \\ 
tive power, It stimu- 
Se? ~ without intoxicating. | cal. It is 
best, cleanest and brk, 
sing. ‘ever fails to mi wh 1ve you 
to gray or faded hair. use, Hiscox & Co., N.Y, LDR EDCE: 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of , strength, 
and oldemmaees, More economical than ordinary 
an | cannot be competition the multitude 

low-test, short-wei um, or phospha' 

Sold only ia cane” ROVAL BAKIN WDER 
CO., 106 Wall Street, New Yorke 


IN HOT WATER, 


Don’t be skeptical. Reason teaches and experience 
firms that TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT. is an 
invaluable remedy for any and all disorders of the stomach, 
liver, and bowels. A teaspoonful in a glass of hot weter 
every morning, before eating, i is not only extremely benefi- 


Preserve, and not destroy, is a sound motto in medication 
as in statesmanship, and during this cold weather nothing so 
preserves and keeps in perfect order the functions of the 
body as a teaspoonful of Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient, taken 
in het water, half an hour before breakfast. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


ASTORIA 


for Infants and 


Castoria promotes Digestion, and 


overcomes Fiatulency, Constipation, Sour 
Stomach, Diarrhoea, and Feverishness. Thus 
the child .is rendered healthy and its sleep 
natural. Castoria contains no Morphine 
or other narcotic property. 


so well adapted to children that 
I recommend We as ty to any prescription 
known to me H. A. Arcuer, M. D., 


82 Portland Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


hildren. 
Baby’s Blessing. 


What gives our Children rosy cheeks, 
What = their fevers, 


Tis 

When Babies fret, and cry by turns, 

What cures their colic, kills their worma, 
But Castoria. 


What quick! cures Constipation, 
Gour Stemash, Colde, Indigestion, 


Farewell then to Morphine 8 » 
Castor Oil and 
Hail Castoria! 


CENTAUR LINIMENT—an 
tism Sprains, Burns, Galls, &c. 


trating Pain-relieving and Healing Remedy known to man. 


unfailing cure for Rheuma- 
The most Powerful and Pene- 
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